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GOVERNMENT. 


Forms  of  Political  Association  various. — Despotism  tncrfoset 
voith  Civilization^ — Government  in  thehumblest  stateof  social 
existence* — Formation  of  Villages  or  TovonSy  each  a  State  or 
Nation. — Form  of  Political  Association  arising  out  of  the 
Shepherd  State  unknown — Elective  and  Federal  forms  of 
Government. — Absolute  Monarchies. — Example  of  the  Fe- 
deral  form  of  Government  in  that  of  the  Bugis  state  of 
Boni,  in  Celebes. —  Varieties  of  this  form  of  Political  As-' 
sociation. — Example  of  the  absolute  form  of  Government  in 
that  of  the  Javanese, — Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Go- 
vernment  from  an  examination  of  Language. — Oscillation 
between  the  Federal  and  Absolute  forms  cf  Government  in 
the  Progress  of  Societif. — J r flue  nee  of  Foreign  Manners 
and  Institutions  on  the  forms  (f  Government  among  the 
Indian  Islanders* 

£xAMPLEs  of  every  form  of  social  union,  from 
the  equality  which  reigns  among  savages,  to  the 
most  absolute  form  of  oriental  despotism,  may  be 
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found  within  the  wide  range  of  the  Indian  islandg. 
In  these  regions,  the  more  abject  the  state  of  man 
in  the  acale  of  mmU  im^nnreinent»  the  freer  the 
form  of  hu  government ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  in  civilization,  is  that  freedom  abridged^ 
until,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  he  is  subjected  to  a 
tyranny  where  not  a  vestige  of  liberty  is  discover- 
able.   In  short,  he  enjoys  freedom  when  he  has 
nothing  else  worth  eiQoyin^ ;  and  when  the  com- 
forts of  civil  life  accumulate  around  him,  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  benefiting  by  them.  No 
nation,  indeed,  inhabiting  a  warm  elimate  has  ever 
known  how  to  reconcile  freedom  and  civilization. 
In  that  portion  of  the  globe  there  is  hardly  any 
medium  between  the  unbounded  licence  of  savage 
independence  and  uucoutrolled  despotism.  Man 
there  no  sooner  acquires  a  little  industry  and  a 
little  property,  than  he  is  made  a  alave  on  aooount 
of  them,  just  as  he  himself  enslaves  the  docile  and 
laborious  animals,  while  the  useless  savages  of  the 
desert  or  forest  enjoy  their  freedom. 

Tlie  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure to  be  sought  for  in  the  softness  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequent  facility  of 
living  with  little  exertion  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  that  wholesome  discipline  by  which  man, 
in  severer  regions,  is  bred  to  habits  of  hardihood, 
enterprise,  and  independence,  and  certainly  not  in 
-any  imagined  innate  feebleness  of  ftame,  for,  on  ex- 
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amination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  every  race  is  be«t  ad^ted  for  the  cli- 
mate it  inhabits.  ^ 

An  example  of  the  very  rudest  and  earliest 
form  of  social  polity  is  afforded  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  least  im- 
proved of  these  are  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
mountain  Jaraiy  in  the  territory  of  the  Malayan 
Prince  of  Queda,  bordering  upon  the  empire  of 
Siam.  There  are  not  in  the  whole  mountain 
above  three  or  four  hundred  grown  persons.  This 
population  is  subdivided  into  hordes  of  thirty  or 
forty  families  each,  who  roam  about  the  forests  of 
the  mountain,  picking  up  wild  roots  or  honey,  and 
shooting,  xvith  poiso7ied  arrows,  the  smaller  game. 
They  seldom  stay  above  fifteen  days  in  one  spot, 
and  their  houses  consist  of  a  few  moveable  posts, 
and  a  little  occasional  thatch.  They  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nakedness,  though  living  in  a  medium 
rather  inclement,  for  their  usual  station  is  seldom 
lower  than  the  middle  height  of  a  mountain  pro- 
bably six  or  seven  thousand  feet  high.  There  is  a 
perfect  equality  of  rank  among  them,  and  they 
have,  with  respect  to  some  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, a  community  of  goods.  They  acknowledge 
no  leader,  consulting  age  and  experience  just  when 
it  suits  their  purpose,  and  then  only. 

Another  race  of  the  same  people,  whose  station 
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is  farther  south,  and  in  a  less  elevated  tract  of 
country,  within  tjj^  territory  of  the  Malay  Prince 
of  Perak,  have  a  wider  range  of  country, — are 
more  numerous,  improved,  and  powerful.  They 
make  a  prey  of  the  larger  game,  and  have  skill 
enough  to  encounter  and  destroy  the  elephant  it- 
self. These  people  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
a  chief,  and  have,  in  their  way,  a  regular  form  of 
social  polity. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
IS'  the  formation  of  permanent  residences.  This 
would  be  brought  about  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Indian  islands,  by  the  acquisition  of 
competent  subsistence,  either  from  an  improvement 
in  agriculture, — from  the  discovery  of  a  favourable 
fishing-ground,  with  improved  skill  in  fishing, — or 
from  both.  In  this  manner  the  village  would  be 
formed.  For  protection  from  the  aggression  of 
neighbouring  hordes,  and  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals,  the  institution  of  villages  is  the  necessary 
resourccy'and  must  have  been  coeval,  in  these,  and 
similar  climates,  with  the  first  attempt  to  quit  the 
erratic  course  of  life.  In  that  early  period  of  so- 
ciety, a  village  and  a  nation  were  synonymous 
terms.  * 

The  village  or  nation  thus  formed  would  neces- 


♦  "  In  the  centre  of  Anahuac,  as  well  as  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
I^tium,  and  wherever  the  civilization  of  the  human  species 
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sarily  require  a  form  of  polity  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  order,  for  attack,  and  for  defence; 
and  for  this  purpose  would  elect  an  elder  for  their 
government,— officers  to  assist  him, — and,  perhaps, 
a  priest  or  astrologer  to  make  their  peace  with  Hea- 
ven. This  is  precisely  the  form  of  the  village  as- 
sociations which,  even  at  present,  exist  in  Java, 
and  the  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  per- 
petuate them  there,  while  they  have  disappeared 
elsewhere,  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out. 

The  extension  of  the  nation,  or  the  formation 
of  new  villages,  may  be  readily  imagined.  Wlien 
the  population  began  to  press  against  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  first  association,  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  good  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village,  or  by  the  incompetency  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fish,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  village  could  not  be  extend- 
ed to  the  formation  of  a  town.  Emigrations  would 
be  the  necessary  recourse  of  the  society,  and  a 
swarm  would  be  thrown  off  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment, as  near  to  the  parent  one  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  in  order  that  the  infant  settlement 
might  receive  its  support  and  assistance.  In  seve- 
ral parts  of  Java,  where  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  such  a  process  is  at  present  going  fbr» 


was  merely  commencing,  every  city,  for  a  long  time,  consti- 
tuted a  separate  state." — Humboldt* s  Neva  Spain^  Book  III. 
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ward.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  one,  two,  or 
three  snudler  villages  depending  upon  a  greater 
tiBty  akheiigh  at  setieral  uuIm  distaiiee  aad 
in  many  cases,  the  history  of  the  emigration  of  these 
little  coloniea  can  be  traced  to  no  very  distent 
riod  of  yean.  Anong  the  Malays,  too,  we  Bmd 
traces  of  the  same  progress  of  population,  in  the 
diatinct  nainftf  given  to  the  dapettdent  flsaUttUonim 
When  fimned  en  a  river,  aa  in  iSbitar  iitnation  diey 
must  often  be,  they  are  very  frequently  dencnni- 
nated  «<ehild»"  or  pnageny/'  tenaa  whidi  at  once 
point  at  their  origin.  All  the  languages,  it  may 
he  remarked,  have  a  copious  phraseology  on  this 
•aabjecti  while  dicfe  is  but  one  name  in  aU  Jar 
town  or  citify  and  that  a  foreign  one  ; — in  short, 
ana  borrowed  fiNnu  the  Uindas,  { NugrLJ 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  aoeial  order  anong 
the  tribes  of  the  Indian  islands,  I  make  no  refer- 
anae  to  the  ahepherd  state.  Such  a  ibcm  of  aedb- 
ty  could,  in  iact,  never  have  ented  in  dieaa  eoon- 
tries,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  regions 
abounding  in  rivers  and  narrow  aaas,  and  covered 
ydlth  stupendoni  ibfesia,  emigrations  would  take 
place  by  water,  andnot  by  land ; — an  important  iact, 
which  constantly  piaseatB  itaalf  to  na.  The  abun- 
daiice  of  wild  roots,  honey,  end  game,  but,  above  all, 
of  iisb,  would,  in  a  rude  period  of  society,  suggest 
these  as  materials  of  subsistence  more  easy  and  ob- 
vious than  the  taming  of  cattle.    Minor  considera* 
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tions  would  contribute.  The  cattle  of  tlic  Indian 
iiinds*  in  mvmm  with  those  of  other  tn^pioal 
countrks,  afibrd  raflk  in  too  meagre  quantity  to  sup- 
fly  a  material  oi  i»ubsistence.  The  sheep  does  not  ex- 
kt  at  all  $  and  had  it  exined,  would  have  been  an 

animal  of  very  little  value  ;  for  its  coat  is  hair,  and 
not  wool;  buthadit  even  been  the  latter,  it  would 
have  little  contributed  to  the  wefidneceentiesof  » 
vages,  inhabiting  a  soft  and  warui  dimate.  1  he 
taaiiag  of  cattle  in  these  countries^  there£m>  is  a 
eopsideniblecfiiit  of  ctviliaation;  and  cattle  were  in 
all  probability  iirst  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
af  ^grionitoBey^after  that  ait  itself  hadmade  consider* 
able  advaooes.  Among  many  of  the  savage  tribes, 
who  procure  some  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
die  growing  af  eom»  cattle  are  still  unknown.  A 
tribe  which  applies  the  labour  of  cattle  to  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry,  necessarily  adds  so  greatly  to 
sta  meana  of  sopporting  an  increaaing  poptdation, 
that  it  cannot  long  remain  stationary. 

The  progress  id  f^venunent^  from  the  simplest 
Smrm  of  tlective  magistracy,  to  the  last  verge  of 
despotism,  may  be  traced  in  its  various  stages. 
The  affioe  of  leader,  or  chiei^  magistrate,  at  first 
aleetive  from  tiie  whole  body  of  society,  would 
in  time  become  elective  from  a  privileged  fa« 
flttif,  and,  sn  .ootnae^  hereditary  in  that  family. 
Wars,  esMquests,  and  the  spoliation  of  a  hostile 
hordt^  would  soon  give  a  victorious  leader  such 
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power  ttnd  aatbority  as  would  render  htm  despotic^ 

and,  in  process  of  time,  the  body  of  the  people 
would  be  reduced  to  be  the  mere  slaves  of  bis  wilL 
These  abstract  reflections  on  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  government  are  naturally  obtruded  upon 
our  attention  by  those  practical  illustrations  which 
our  observation  of  tlie  manners  of  the  Indian  island- 
ers is  constantly  presenting* 

Among  the  least  improved  of  the  civilised  tribes^ 
the  petty  lords  or  tyrants  of  villages,  or  little  dis- 
trictSy  have,  for  offence  or  defence*  found  it  conve- 
nientto  associate,  and  to  elect  from  among  their  num« 
her  an  individual  to  preside  over  their  councils* 
This  may  be  deemed  the  second  great  step  in  the 
progress  of  government  towards  despotism.  We  have 
examples  ol'  it  in  all  the  govermnents  of  Cele- 
bes, of  the  8oluk  Archipebgo^  and  less  perfect  ves- 
tiges in  those  of  Sumatra.  In  some  of  these  aristo- 
cratic federations,  the  Fresidency\&  electiveiromthe 
body  of  the  electors,  but  more  generally  from  a  par- 
ticular  family.  Such  a  form  of  government,  I  ima- 
gine, in  an  earlier  periodof  society,  was  very  general 
among  the  dviliased  tribes,  but  the  same  advantages 
which  enabled  the  village  chief  to  usurp  over  his 
fellows,  would  enable  the  elective  president  of  a 
confederacy  to  do  the  same  thing  over  the  federal 
chiefs.  The  oiiice  determined  to  a  privileged  fa- 
mily would  soon  become  hereditary,  and  necessarily 
despotic*    Such  a  change  has  actually  taken  place 
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among  all  the  more  highly  civilized  tribes  \  for  ex- 
ample, the  Javanese,  the  Baiinese,  and  the  Malays. 
No  doubt,  the  arbitrary  maxims  imported  along 
with  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  religions  have 
contribiited,  with  these  internal  causes  of  change, 
to  the  establishment  of  micontrolied  despotism 
among  these  tribes* 

From  what  has  been  here  laid  down,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that,  among  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  In- 
dian islands,  there  are  no  fewer  thanjfo&  distinct 
fomis  of  social  union,  besides  numerous  varieties  of 
each  particular  form,— beginning  with  the  rudest  sa- 
vages, among  whom  no  subordination  is  recognized, 
and  nonerequired,  and  proceeding  successively, — to 
the  simplest  form  of  elective  magistracy,— io  the 
establishment  of  hereditaiy  monarchy, — of  dedive 
confederacies  j — and,  lastly,  ending  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  unlimited  despotism. 

Among  the  dvilized  tribes,  the  two  last  forms 
of  government  only  exist.  To  these,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  devote  mote  particular  atteiH 
tion.  With  this  view,  I  shall  furnish  the  reader 
in  detail  with  an  example  of  each,  choosing  for  the 
federal  government  a  sketch  of  that  of  the  people  of 
Boni  in  Celebes,  and  for  the  despotic  government 
a  similar  one  of  that  of  the  Javanese,  supplying  as 
I  proceed  any  necessary  or  interesting  illnstrations 
from  the  other  modifications  of  social  union. 

The  federal  state  of  Bcmi  consists  of  eight  petty 
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states,  each  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  despot, 
while  the  general  government  is  vested  in  one  of  the 
number  elected  by  the  rest.  The  presidency  has 
been  long  elective  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  tlu^ 
state  of  Btmtuaiaht  even  at^resent  little  more  than 
a  considerable  village.  The  princes  in  their  own 
language  are  denominated  king,  Ancng,  and  the 
only  distmctioa  left  to  the  head  of  the  confede- 
racy is  to  have  the  letter  a  appended  to  this  appel- 
lative. The  distinction  among  the  Macassars  is 
exaotly  timilar ;  they  make  the  word  Kraing^  or 
prince,  Kraiiiga^  when  they  speak  of  the  supreme 
head  of  tkar  confedemtion. 

The  head  of  the  Boni  confederacy  can  do  no- 
thing without  the  other  princes*  who  are  his  coun- 
aeDon.  The  puUic  treasure  is  in  their  diaige» 
and  they  decide  on  peace  ^nd  war*  The  same 
council  chooses  the  Tumilalang,  or  first  minister, 
by  whom»  or  throng  whose  agents,  justice  is  ad« 
ministered.  The  chief  of  the  confederacy  cannot 
correspond  in  his  own  name  on  public  afikirs,  but 
the  letters  must  run  thus,  **  We»  the  king,  and  the 
people  of  Boni,  decree,  resolve,"  &c.  I  have  per« 
used  severai  of  these.  The  seven  eouiwUois  ai^ 
called  from  their  number  Amug-pitUy  which  is  as 
mucii  as  to  say,  the  council  of  the  seven  lords  or 
prinoea.  Besides  choosing  the  bead  of  the  confede- 
racy, these  are  themselves  elected.  Tlieir  offices 
are  hereditary  in  families,  but  the  icouucil  ckM)ses 
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the  indhridualt  and  not  only  fills  up  Tacancia  hf 

death,  but  will  take  upon  them  to  remove  an  ob- 
noxious individualt  and  proceed  to  a  new  election* 
Independent  of  their  deliberatiTe  Ainctions,  the 
members  of  the  council  qf  seven  hold  also  executive 
offioee ;  one^  for  example^  is  first  minister,  another 
commander  of  the  army,  &c. 

Any  individual  of  the  privileged  families^  even 
a  woman  or  an  infinity  is  eligible  to  be  raised  either 
to  the  government  of  tlie  particular  states,  or  to 
be  head  of  the  geuejral  government.  When  a  wo* 
man  or  minor,  as  very  frequently  happens^  is  rais- 
ed to  the  latter  office,  the  constitution  provides  a 
guardian.  This  person  is  called  in  their  language 
Mmdangrangi  which  means  literally  a  prop  or 
support." 

The  head  of  the  confederacy  eannet  separate  him- 
sdf  from  hts  oouneil  to  go  one  warlike expeditioii, 

or  similar  employment,  without,  by  a  kind  of  fic* 
tion,  making  a  temporary  abdication  of  the  throne. 
In  this  case  he  is  at  liberty  to  nominate  a  viceroy, 
an  officer  who,  in  the  Bugis  language,  is  callisd  his 
SvlemOangt  or  proxy«  The  majority  of  Ike 
council  then  attend  the  king,  and  the  remainder 
stay  with  the  Stdewntang  to  render  htm  assistsnoe* 
In  illustratioii  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  govern* 
meat,  I  shall  report  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  in  1814,  in  die  council  of 
BoBi,  as  it  was  rendered  to  me  from  the  natite 
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knguage,  respecting  a  meditated  attack  on*  the 
British  settlement  of  Macassar,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  off  the  dependence  of  fioni  on  the  Euro- 
pean sothority.  I  am  determmed/'  said  the 
king  of  Boni,  **  for  my  own  part,  (addressing  him- 
self to  two  of  his  councilIors»)  to  submit  to  the 
English  no  longer ;  and  on  this  account  I  say,  that 
one  of  us  three  must  assume  the  command  of  the 
armyt  I  perhaps  leading,  and  you  two»  one  to  my 
righty  and  one  to  my  AriDii^^-Chinaf  the 

commander  of  the  army,  observed,  The  king  of 
Boni  cannot  by  any  possibility  take  the  conunand 
while  the  legitimate  commander  exists."  The 
king  answered,  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that  matter^  for  you  know  I  have  a  sister  whom  I 
can  nominate  sovereign  of  Boni,  for  the  time." 

AU  the  govennneiits  of  Celebes  are  formed  on 
principles  sudi  as  now  exemplified  in  that  of  Boni, 
but  there  is  some  variety.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary  is  in  that  of  the  Goa  Macassars.  The  king 
is  chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  choose  the  offi* 
cer  called,  in  his  capacity  of  elector,  Faclmlaya, 
and  in  that  of  first  minister,  BacharO'biUah.  To 
this  officer  belong  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  oi  France.  Of  his  own  au- 
tihority  he  can  remove  the  king  himaelfy  and  direct 
the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  ;  he  can 
also  remove  any  member  oi*  the  council  of  nine,  or 
BatO'Salapang,  and  direct  another  to  be  chosen. 
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The  history  of  this  officer's  usurpation  of  such  ex-  . 
traordinary  powers  is  not  recorded,  but  may  be 
readily  imagined. 

The  Bugis  state  of  Wajo  affords  another  singu- 
lar anomaly.  There  are  forty  princes  in  this  state, 
who  constitute  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
This  council  is  subdivided  into  three  chambers, 
from  each  of  which  there  are  elected  two  princes, 
who  in  their  turn  elect  the  chief  of  the  confederacy, 
called  the  Matutca,    This  smaller  council  of  seven 
princes,  from  which,  by  custom,  women  are  ex- 
cluded, and  in  which  the  president,  if  necessary, 
has  two  votes,  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  general 
government,  and  decide  upon  all  questions  of  go- 
vernment, those  of  peace  and  war  excepted,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  great  national  council  of 
iorty. 

I  am  now  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  picture  of 
absolute  government,  as  exemplified  in  that  of  tlie 
Javanese.    This  government  is  a  hereditary  despo- 
tism, exactly  such  as  is  established  in  all  the  great 
empires  of  iVsia.    There  is  no  hereditary  nobility 
with  privileges  to  control  or  limit  his  authority. 
He  is  himself  the  first  minister  of  religion,  so  that 
even  religion  has  but  trifling  influence  in  restrict- 
ing his  authority  ;  in  short,  the  monarchs  of  Java 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  absolute  of 
eastern  potentates.    In  every  word  which  relates 
to  the  monarch,  the  servile  copiousness  of  the  Ja- 
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vanesc  language  proclainns  hk  unbounded  Mitli^v 
ritjr.  When  beiaaddresKd,  wordiivhick  Iftmtty 
imply  "  the  royal  feet,"  and  "  the  royal  slave,'* 
have  superseded  all  other  pronouns  of  the  second 
and  first  penon.  The  usual  exordium  of  a  peti- 
tion  to  the  monarch  is,  the  royal  slave  places 
his  life  at  the  royal  di^osal."  The  language  of 
adulation  has  no  boundb.  It  would  be  sacrilege 
to  call  the  monarch's  head  by  any  other  name  than 
that  which  liteialiy  means  tiie  pinnade  of  a 
tempW  In  the  same  language  his  eyes  are  a 
^*  pair  of  gems,"  and  his  face  is  'Hhesun*''  *  The 
prince,  on  his  skte,  addresses  the  highest  of  Us 
subjects  in  language  the  most  insolent,  and  shm^*' 


*  The  of  Prince  Gclgel  in   Bali  is  usuaOy  aUled  by  the 
sCraage  title  of  JMnm^Agmmg^  wbieh  literally  OMtat  the  Great 
0Bi^or  God#  -TIm  amber  of  the  General  Uaitory  ef  Voyi^;c8« 
qttotiogtbe  manuscript  reklioQ  of  a  Dutch  miauan  to  Bali, 
has  the  following  passage:     Sur  raiticle  des  mceore,  la  re- 
lation ajoute  a  la  suite,  dcs  coiitumcs  Ikh  bares  do  ces  penplos, 
une  simple  explicalion  de  quclqucs  uns  de  leurs  litres  fas- 
tueux.  Celut  dc  Gusli/ ^  qu'on  a  liL  souvent,  nc  signifie  que 
coneeiUcr ;  msia  le  roi,  sea  frevsssea  loaiiis  et  tee  file,  eonidia. 
Ungpi^  par  k  noai  cle  Dem^  c^eit  k  dire  Diei§^  appoBaoc  len: 
idole  mene  Dema  JUdnst  ou  le  Grmnd  Dieu  (correctly  "  king' 
gods  !  ")   Dans  les  degres  plus  eloignes  de  la  tige  royale,  ou 
n'employc  que  le  litre  de  Sava  Jang,  (Sang  yang^)  que  repond 
a  celui  (range,  ct  ces  epilb^les  sonl  les  memos  pour  les  deux 
teiei ;  la  difierence  qa*oa  en  fait  ne  comiste  que  daaalet  noma 
propm."  VoUXVILp.59. 
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or     fellow/'  are  applied  hj  him  alike  to  the 

first  minister,  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  to  the 
humUeat  yillagen  *  In  an  ethical  worl^  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  of  Fajang,  about 
250  years  ago,  implicit  obedience,  and  unlimited 
deTOtion  to  the  sovereign,  are  recommended  in, 
the  following  odious  strain :  He  who  serves  a 
prince  is  exalted  by  an  implicit  obedience  to  his 
will.   Should  the  monardi  order  you  to  embrace 


*  The  language  of  ike  Milays,  An4  tketr  laws,  coitlata  tl- 
milar  evidcnoe.  To  shew  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  I 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  their  customary  laws.  The 
forbidden  words,  say  these>  arc  Titahf  Barpatek,  MUrkOf 
Ampun^  Diirma*kumiaf  and  Anggurka*  If  ao  inmaCe  of 
tlie  palace  apply  theie  terms  to  any  but  the  prinoa,  to  whoia 
they  by  right  brtottg^  be  shall  jmtio  deaih.  if  a  perfloa 
without  (he  waits  aw  them,  be  shall  be  struck  a  Mow  over 
the  mouth  at  the  time  he  is  pronouncing  them.  If  any  man 
direct  these  words  to  be  addressed  to  binself^  he  shall  suffer 

In  the  snnptnary  hiws  of  these  people^  the  same  spirit  is 
dSscemible.  *rbo  following  are  eiamples : 
"  if  persons  eomo  inlw  the  pfOMMo  ebamberi  or  ewco  an* 

ter  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  wearing  clothes  ofextraordi* 
nary  fineness,  without  the  royal  approbation,  their  clothes 
shall  be  torn  from  their  backs,  and  they  shall  be  turned  out." 

If  a  person  nse  a  mat  for  sleeping  on,  ornamented  with 
y^BfWf  (the  royal  eoloar,)  era  ycHov  colowed  pBlew^  or  • 
ydlow  handkerchief,  the  pttoishmentof  snch  offence  isi!sa<&.'' 
— *^  If  a  person  wear  a  golden  hilted  krU,  without  the  royal 
orders,  such  kris  shall  be  taken  from  him  and  coaliscated*'' 
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the  neck  of  a  tiger,  do  it  without  delay  ;  should  he 
order  you  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  an  angry  serpent* 
do  it  without  hesitation.  .  Do  not  flinch  in  either 
case,  for  your  obedience  will  gain  you  renown,  and 
lay  for  you  the  foundation  of  prosperity.  When 
you  are  ordered  to  walk  over  ground  strewed  with 
spikes,  forthwith  walk  over  it  ;  you  will  receive  no 
harm,  for,  even  should  death  be  the  consequence, 
the  reward  of  your  devotion  will  be  a  smooth  road 
to  heaven." 

In  their  extravagant  efforts  to  appear  servile,  the 

Indian  islanders  may  almost  literally  be  .said  to 
mimic  the  gait  and  manners  of  the  very  beasts  of  the 
field.  In  ap2)roaching  the  sovereign,  the  subject 
creeps  or  goes  on  all-fours,  and  retires  in  the  same 
humiliating  manner.  Ua  never  stands  erect,  by 
aay  chanos,  in  the  presence,  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion. In  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
the  Javanese,  a  Dutch  admiral  and  his  suite,  hav- 
ing stood  erect  before  a  Javanese  monarch,  though 
that  monarch  was  a  rcl'iigec  claiming  assiiitance,  the 
courtiers  were  so  shocked  at  his  presumption,  that 
iJiey  began  to  use  force  to  compel  him  into  an  at- 
titude  of  more  humility,  and  a  serious  quarrel  was 
the  consequence.  * 


•  At  Mindanao,  thei/  may  look  at  their  prince  ;  but,  from 
the  highest  to  ti  e  lowc>t,  they  apjiroach  hini  \\\\\\  tlicgioat. 
est  respect  anil  veneration,  creeping  rery  low,  and  ufttimes  oa 

6  .  :  ;  - 
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The  languages  of  the  tribes  which  have  the  fede- 
ral and  aristocratic  forms  of  govemrnent,  have  na 
such  extravagant  expressions  as  those  now  alluded 
tOf  for  with  them  there  are  many  competitors  for 
panegyric,  and  no  one  to  make  a  thorough  mono* 
poly  of  it. 

The  government  of  Java»  and  all  the  other  forma 
of  absolute  government,  are  hereditary  in  the  fii* 
mily  of  the  reigning  prince,  but  the  rule  of  primo- 
genitnre,  so  indispensable  to  tranquillity,  is  neither 
practised  nor  understood.  By  custom  it  is  gene- 
rally thouglit  necessary  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  the  son  of  a  legitimate  wife,  or  queen, 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  Tlie  sovereign,  during 
his  lifetime,  proclaims  the  eventual  successor,  who 
is  honoured  as  the  ftrst  subject,  but  seldom  entrust-i 
ed  with  any  share  in  the  administration.  This 
practice,  which  is  universal  in  all  the  absolute  forms 
of  social  polity,  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
improvement  on  these  forms  of  government. 

Under  the  Javanese  monarch,  a  minister,  or 
Patchy  and  four  assistants,  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country.  Two  of  the  assistants 
are  intended  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the 


their  knees,  with  their  eyes  fixt  on  him,  an  J  when  Ihcy  with- 
draw, llicy  rcdirn  in  tl  e  same  nianni  r,  creeping  backvrards, 
aniJ  sill  I  keeping  their  eyes  on  hinii  tiil  ihcy  are  out  of  bight*'* 
'  DampieTf  Vol.  1.  p.  143, 
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household,  and  two  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mats  of 
siaie,  which  is  as  much  as  to  aayt  that  these  two 
de^arttneatt  an  df  equal  iinportaiice»— perhaps*  af- 
ter all)  no  small  concession  from  a  despot.  The 
miiuater  and  his  asaisbaiits  fono  a  council^  the  de» 
liberations  of  which  are,  as  occasion  may  n^iurs^ 
assisted  by  calling  in  those  heads  of  departments, 
winse  advice  wtaj  be  deemed  usefali  as  the  iPieir- 
itdut  or  High  Priest^  in  matters  of  religi6n  and 
jiiriqpnidence  |  and  the  governors  of  provinces  in 
iQeh  affiurs  as  touch  tiieir  respective  jurisdietioiit. 

The  administration  of  the  provinces  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  vieegperenta  of  the  primx,  who  execute^ 
eaeh  within  Us  jnrisdiicHon,  afi  die  authority  ef  tbe 
sovereign,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  They  have* 
ai  be  has»  their  jPitM^  er  minister,  aod  he  Us  aa* 
sistants.  A  miniature  of  the  same  farm  of  adnii* 
iiistration  is  discovered,  indeed,  in  the  very  vii* 
hgesb  firom  vihieh,  in  e£bct,  the  vrfiole  institv^ 
tion  originally  took  its  origin,  as  already  p(nnted 
eat. 

The  aathority  of  the  iauBediate  deputy  of  the 
sovereign  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  province  or  jurisdiotioB.  Thia 
department  of  administration,  in  Java,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  groat  changes  brought  about  by  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, is  not  80  well  defined  as  in  the  more  statum- 
ary  state  of  society  in  Bali,  to  which  I  shaliy  there- 
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fore*  Tefen   The  ssudlest  subdiTiaion  in  Bali  is 

into  twenty  families,  five  of  which  constitute  the 
second  subdivision  of  the  hundred^  under  an  officer 
called  in  that  country  KUym-iempek.  From  two 
to  three  of  these,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  constitute  the  third  division,  under  an  of" 
fleer  called  P^Mila/.  Several  ofthese,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  district,  constitute  a  province  unde^r 
the  authority  of  the  GusA^  lord  or  Ticeroy.  Hi^ 
imperfect  relics  of  rimilar  institutions  are  discover* 
able  in  Java,  in  the  division  called  Tatongo,  or  the 

immediate  neighbourhood,*'  M(ichapaif  or  the 
four  next  villages,  and  ManchagangsaU  or  the 
five  next  villages,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  of* 
fleets  called  Prmpai  and  Ougummg.  These  aia 
institutions  almost  exactly  parallel  to  those  of  the ' 
Hindus,  Peruvians,  and  Anglo-Saxons*  Tlierf^  ia 
no  sennble  reason  to  believe  that  either  borrowe4 
from  the  other  simple  and  natural  contrivances^ 
wkioh  readily  ooeuned  to  barbarians  in  the  sam 
state  of  soriety* 

In  all  these  cases  the  deputy  of  the  sovereign  ik 
Tsstfid  with  nearly  his  whole  aiithority.  The  aiir 
thority  of  the  chiefs  of  smaller  subdivisions  dirai^ 
nish  downwards,  each  b^ng  amenable  in  his  turn 
to  his  immediate  superior ;  the  vicq^erent,  in  Ust 
turn,  is  amenable  to  the  first  minister,  and  the  first 
mipiiit^  to  the  povpreign* 

I  have  no  doubt,  that,  wherever,  in  the  Arsii^tp 
lago,  despotic  government  is  now  established^  it. 
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must  have  passed  successively  through  all  tlie  other 
four  modes  of  governmeut  adverted  to  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  forms  of  political  association.  An 
examination  of  the  languages  of  the  people  throw 
a  few  lights  on  this  interesting  subject.  *  Thf^ 
genuine  native  term  for  king  in  Javanese  is  Ratu, 
which  is  the  same  word  that  is  written  Daiu  in 
some  other  languages.  Its  literal  meaning  is 
grandfather,  and  by  a  slight  inflection  a  senior  or 
elder»  from  which  last  is  taken  its  figurative  mean- 


'   #  <c  We  haTe  examples  of  the  theocratical  forms  of  govern* 
llient  ill  South  America,  lor  j^uch  Were  those  of  the  Zac  of 
Bogota,  the  ancient  Outulinaiuarca  ;  anil  of  ihclnca  of  IVni, 
two  exteii^iTe  eoipireSy  ia  wbich  despotii^in  was  couct^aled 
•iioder  the  appearance  of  a  gentle  and  patriarchal  gOTenunent. 
fint  in  Mexico,  small  colonicsi  wearied  of  tjranny,  gave 
tliemielfcs  republican  constitutions.   Now,  It  is  only  after 
long  ])opti1ar  struggles  that  these  free  constitutions  can  be 
fonticd.     1  lie  o.\i^(rncc  of  icpub  ics  docs  not  indicate  a  very 
recent  civilization." — IlinnhuhlCs   Nerv  Spain,   Book  II, 
chap.  6.-— 1  consider  thai  tlic  argument  of  this  great  IraveU 
ler  in  favour  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexican  tribes,  de- 
dnoed  from  the  republican  form  of  their  goTemment,  is 
Molly  nnfounded.  I  hare  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  (he  Mexi^ 
caKi  republics  were  just  such  Institutions  as  the  aristoerfttie 
federal  associations  v  liic  ij  1  have  described.    In  almost  crery 
|»rticulur  coiuuctcd  \villi  ihc  ])rogress  of  manners  and  so- 
ciety, the  Indian  islai.Ucrs  and  Americans  arc  more  like  each 
Other  than  either  is  to  any  other  raco  of  meui  notwithstand* 
Ing  tliat  no  rational  ground  exitti  for  imagining  that  the 
Itot  intercourse  ever  ciisted  between  ten. 
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ing,  a  lord  or  cliief.  This  brings  us  to  that  early 
period  of  society,  when,  perhaps,  no  form  of  social 
contract  existed,  and  the  community  listened  to 
the  advice  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  wJien  tliey 
1^  need  of  their  counsel. 

From  another  name  or  title  of  the  Javanese  so- 
^v^^jg5},  ajglausible  inference  is  to  be  drawn  respect- 
ilii^^l^^^mediate  derivation  of  the  despotic  form 
of  monarchy  from  the  federal  and  aristocratic.  The 
name  of  the  higher  order  of  nobility  in  Java,  and 
especially  of  those  to  whom  the  governments  of 
provinces  is  delegated,  is  Bopal'i.  The  title  of 
Sp^erej^  now  alluded  to  is  Sribopati,  which 
jgij^iis  xiothing  more  than  the  first  noble^  though 
more  literal  interpretation  is  of  course,  now- 
L^^,^nc^|^^ven  to  it.  This  would  make  his 
office  to^avei^i^  precisely  parallel  to  t!he  Arunga 
ov  Krainga  of  the  Bugis  and  Macassar  i'uruis  of 
govenimenti— make  him,  in  short,  the  president  of 
^  federal  association. 

^^^A  sort  of  oscillation  between  the  despotic  and 
jjie  federal  fonns  of  political  association  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  in  the  history  of  both,  but  parti- 
cularly of  the  latter.  In  the  former,  the  powers 
*i(in^gis£ed%fm  fe^^^  conftdera<ry  tnnst  iia- 

turally  lead  to  abuse  and  usurpation.    One  ambi- 
Ji(Q^^d  able  prince  would  c£^ct  a  great  deal  a- 
gainst  the  uniicSAd  combination  of  a  number,  and 
^  aiiCoeiBion  of  such  princes  from  the  same  family. 
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under  favourable  circumstances,  would  hardly  fail 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  inferior  nobles^  and 
render  them  in  time,  not  the  hereditary  despots  of 
their  little  principalities,  but  the  mere  creatures  of 
his  will,  and  the  imtniments  of  hif  power  in  die 
provinces.  It  was  thus  that,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  M^omedan  religion  among  the  Macassars,  a 
succession  of  able  princes,  with  the  influence  ac* 
quired  by  their  extensive  conquests,  seem  to  have 
put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  absolute. 

The  possession  of  wealth,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  encouraged  in 
Java  the  progress  of  absolute  power,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  those  in  anthority.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  agricultural  industry,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  more  tame,and  mttre  at  the  mercy 
of  power  than  the  v^^andering  tribes,  and  their  pro- 
perty more  tangible,  went  still  farther  towards  it, 
for  wherever,  in  the  east,  agriculture  is  the  princi- 
pal pursuit,  tliere  it  may  certainly  be  reckoned, 
that  the  people  will  be  found  living  under  an  ab- 
solute government*  *  The  influence  of  Hindu  and 


*  This  fact  is  finely  illustrated  by  Humboldt  ia  the  foU 
loviug  passage,  which  did  not  occur  to  no  until  I  had  writ" 
tea  what  is  in  the  text.  The  northern  proTinces,  New  Bis* 
cajy  Sonoim,  and  New  Meiico^  were  vet/  thinly  Inhabited  In 
the  sUteenth  centnry.  Hie  natiTei  were  Iranten  aa4M^ 
h^nh  I  and  they  wilMrew  at  tte  ISerepeui  cMmnerare  a#- 
f  aaccd  towards  the  north.    Agriculture  alone  attaches  maq 
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Mahometan  manners  muat»  no  doubt,  have  had 
conaiderrible  eft«t  in  forwarding  the  aame  object. 
In  whatever  country  of  the  Archipelago  arbitrary 
govemment  exiats,  the  tides  of  the  prineOi  ef 
his  nobility,  and  of  nmy  of  the  offioes  of  go- 
vernment, will  generally  be  found  purely  Hindu  $ 
but  in  the  federal  enociationB,  their  political  fan* 
stitutions  do  not  iflbrd  m  vestige  of  the  language 
of  India. 

The  feetdeness,  nnskilfulness,  and  baibarism 

even  of  the  most  improved  of  the  nations  of  the 
Indian  islands,  have  always  prevented  them  from 
establishing  permanent  empires,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable states  have  been  but  of  momentary  dura- 
tion. A  saeeession  of  princes  of  ability  overthrew 
the  federal  establishments :  from  the  feeUe  hanAi 
of  a  succession  of  weak  ones,  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  governors  of  provuioes,  who  became 
hereditary  lords  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
The  society  having,  however,  become  £uniliar  with 


to  the  toil,  and  devdop«a  the  Iots  of  coaotry.  Thus  we  sse 
that,  In  the  southern  part  of  Anihoac,  in  the  enltifafecl  re- 
gion adjacent  to  Tenichtitlan,  the  arctic  colonists  paticntly^ 
endured  the  cruel  Tcxations  exercised  toward^  them  by  their 
^oaqueron,  and  suffcreci  orery  thing  rather  than  (|uit  theioU 
which  their  fathers  had  cultifated*  But,  in  the  northern 
.jirovincei;!  the  natt? ei  yielded  to  the  conqoerors  their  nacnUI» 
vated  tavanjiaha,  which  wrted  for  pattnrag^  to  tis  M|h« 
loet.**   HumiMi  Nem  Spain,  Book  IL  ehap.  0. 
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principles  of  absolute  gorernment,  its  mtoration 
on  an  extensive  scale  required  only  the  success  of 
a  new  line  of  usurpers  item  the  ranks  of  the  petty 

sovereigns,  whose  power  was  established  on  the 
downi'ail  of  the  lost  absolute  government.  This 
oscillation  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  history  of 
those  nations  of  the  Arcliipelago,  where  there  lias 
been  a  iield  ibr  the  establishment  of  considerable 
states,  as  among  the  Malays  and  Javanese. 

Whatever  be  tlie  Ibrni  of  i^overainent  among: 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  Arcliipelago,  slavery,  or 
at  least  servitude,  is  alike  the  lot  of  the  people,  but 
their  condition  is  invariably  most  easy  and  com- 
fortable, where  the  absolute  authority  of  one  des- 
pot has  superseded  ilud  of  the  many.  •  They  even 
/enjoy  a  larger  share  of  personal  ireedom  under 
.such  a  government ;  for  their  immediate  rulers 
arc  in  some  degree  rcspuiisiblc.    'I  he  govcrimient 


*  "  The  history  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  people  U  the  re« 
lation  of  the  evcots  which,  in  creating  at  (he  same  time  a 

great  inequality  of  fortune,  enjoyment^  and  indifidual  liappi* 
ncss,  have  graflualfy  placed  a  jjai  t  of  the  nation  under  the  (u- 
turagc  a:ui  coiUrul  <  (  t!ic  otiiiT.  We  bhall  iVi  k  for  this 
relation  in  vain  in  the  anna's  of  lil^tury.  Tliey  traubiuit  to 
us  the  incniory  of  the  great  politicil  revolutions,  wars,  coa* 
qacsts,  and  other  scourges  which  haTO  afflicted  humanityi  but 
they  inform  us  nothing  of  the  more  or  less  deplorable  lot  of  ^ 
the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of  society.*' — Hufnhdldt*^ 
Political  Essay  on  New  Sixiiriy  Book  II.  chap.  6. 
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il  il80  more  regulariy  administeredt  and,  thereferei  * 

there  is  less  anarcliv  and  disorder. 

Wherever  there  exist  numerous  petty  states,  there 
is  perpetual  warfare  and  contention ;  and  the  peo* 
pie  are  bought  and  sold  without  mercy.  Hi  us  sla- 
rary  and  rapine  are  more  general  under  the  federal 
government  of  Celebes,  than  under  any  of  the  abso- 
lute govenimeiits.  In  Java,  for  example,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  personal  slavery,  no  buy- 
ing  and  selling  of  human  beings.  The  petty  ty- 
rant of  the  village  or  district  is  engaged  in  the  per* 
petnal  exercise  of  his  tyranny ;  but  the  greater  des« 
pot  has  no  time  or  opportunity.  In  the  villages 
of  the  federal  governments  there  is,  of  course,  no 
vestige  of  elective  government.  In  those  of  Java 
the  people  frequently  choose  their  village  officers 
'  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  freedom,  and  with 
very  little  control.  This  benefit  arises  from  the 
removal,  to  the  greatest  possible  distance,  of  the 
influence  of  power  and  authority.  Even  where 
absolute  government  is  established,  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  small,  the  mischievous  eflects  of  the 
interference  of  the  sovereign  are  immediately  felt.  ^ 


•  *'  The  sultan  (of  Mindanao)  is  absolute  in  his  power  over 
all  his  subjects.  He  is  hut  a  poor  priuee  ;  for,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  they  iiavc  but  lUtle  trade,  and  therefore  can. 
not  be  rich.  If  the  sultan  understands  that  anj  man  has 
iaontf^  if  it  be  bnt  twenty  dolkrs,  wliich  is  a  great  matter 
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*  The  village  officeri  wre  no  longer  nominut^  bj 
ihe  fnnchifles  of  the  peopl^^  but  by  the  fiai  of  the 
sovereign  ;  anarchy  and  disorder  prevail,  and  the 

pe(q[ilci  m  aeiaed  end  aeld  into  shivery.  AU  this 
IS  tht  ease  ameiif  At  petty  prinoipalities  of  the 

island  of  Bali,  almost  to  the  same  extent  9^  in  Co- 
khe0»  the  greal  nuraery  of  skvei  • 


among  ttiem,  he  will  send  to  borrow  10  much  money,  pre. 
tending  urgent  uccasioos  for  it  ;  and  ihey  dare  not  deny  him. 
Sometimes  he  will  send  to  sell  une  thing  or  anutlier  that  he 
hsth  to  dispose  of,  tp  such  whom  he  knows  to  have  montj^ 
and  they  mesi  bay  it,  sn4  give  him  bis  pri«s;  sihI  i(  sftfr* 
irsfdt  be  batb  occsiioa  for  tbe  isme  thing ,  bf  nii|t  a  )t  |f 
hs  ssii4i  for  it*'— X^stjmr,  Vol.  I.  p.  33^ 
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27/^  ;w?0/)2tf  divided  into  six  classes  Account  of  the  loyal  Jh' 

tnil^,  by  JtYst  class^Of  iht  mthdity,  or  HaOid  diM.*^€f 

Aifb^H^tbt  Jadkii  islaiideiib  g^nmlly,  there  ex- 

kta  M  fiieiitieus  and  hereditary  distribution  of 
ihe  people  iaio  various  employmenls-^no  insti- 
MfciMi  ef  ciite.  The  foUowing  natural  orders 
exist  in  the  society,  of  each  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  separate  account*  The  royai 
&mily— the  nobles— ftho  priest^tho  cultivator^ 
or  freemen — debtors — slaves. 

AsMfofi  all  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  ishmds  where 
absduie  gofenNnent  is  estabKdiedy  the  title  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  throne  is  considered  divine 
and  kidefeasiblew  Their  ekimi  are  '^gnarded  by 
siperstition ;  and  the  Malay  and  Javanese  Ian* 
guages  have  peculiar  words  to  eiqpress  the  judgment 
of  ftovidenoe  that  wouUL  fidl  upoti  the  man  of  in« 
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ferior  birth  who  should  presume  to  arrogate  the 
office  or  titles  of  royalty.  We  have  a  aiDgular  and 

authentic  illustration  of  the  veneration  with  w^hich 
the  Indian  islanders  regard  the  royal  blood  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  ele^on  of  the  prince 
called  the  Susunan  Kuning  in  Java  during  the  Chi- 
nese war.  This  person  was  a  lad  of  tweive  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  removed  in  the  third  degree 
from  the  throne.  The  Chinese  strongly  objected 
to  bis  elevation,  but  their  Javanese  coadjutors  in- 
sisted that  none  but  those  of  tlie  blood  royal  could 
by  possibility  ascend  the  throne  of  Java.  Alarta^ 
purUf  one  of  the  Javanese  chiefs,  spoke  as  follows  to 
the  chief  of  the  G'hinese  :  "  Father,  it  is  the  imme- 
morial usago  of  Java,  that  none  should  be  king  save 
he  who  is  of  the  blood  of  those  towhom  the  kingdom 
as  oj  righl  beIonjj;s  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man 
would  be  short-lived  wlio,  without  title,  should  in* 
trude  himself  into  the  throne.  He  would  forfeit 
his  wretched  life,  and  it  would  be  his  £ite  to  be 
beat  to  death  with  clubs/'  ^ 

With  all  this  veneration  for  the  royal  family, 
there  is  nothing  attaclied  to  it  that  is  hereditary 
but  the  throne.  The  unbounded  prerogative  of 
the  crown  tolerates  nothing  that  can  by  implic  ation 
be  considered  independent  of  it.  The  title  of 
Pangeran^  or  prince,  is/  in  Java,  for  example, 


*  Ji^vanes^  maauscript* 
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usually  conferred  upon  the  sons,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  grandsons  of  princes,  because  these  ho- 
nours reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  sovereign  himself ; 
but,  after  this,  their  families  are  permitted  to  melt 
unnoticed  into  the  common  mass  of  the  people. 

In  the  federal  government,  the  persons  who 
appear  at  first  view  hereditiry  nobles,  arc,  in  fact, 
as  already  explained,  the  little  despots  of  their 
respective  principalities.  A  hereditary  nobility 
is  incompatible  with  the  unlimited  authority  claim- 
ed and  exercised  in  the  absolute  governments. 
There  all  rank  emanates  from  the  sovereign,  and 
is  held  during  his  pleasure.  '1  he  genuine  spirit  of 
this  branch  of  the  East  Insular  institutions  will  be 
thoroughly  understood  from  the  tenor  of  a  Java- 
nese writ  or  patent  of  nobility,  which  is  literally  in 
the  following  words :  Take  notice  !  This  the 
royal  letter  of  us  the  exalted  monarch  C such  a 
one )  we  give  in  keeping  to  our  t;ervant  the  JlUow 
C such  a  one.  J  Be  it  known  to  you  all  our  slaves, 
whether  high  lords  or  inferior  chiefs  of  our  royal 
city  or  provinces,  that  we  have  given  in  custody 


•     It  is  tiic  nature  of  despotism,"  s:iys  Burke,  *'  to  nhlior 
power  hclil  hy  any  means  but  its  own  momentary  pleasure, 
and  to  annilulate  all  intermediate  situations  between  bound- 
less strength  on  its  own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of 
the  people." — 'L'houglds  on  the  Caiues  of  the  Present 
contents. 


at 
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iUi  our  royal  letter  to  our  servant^  that  he  may  be 
■Hide  high  from  being  lofr,  ind  be  placed  m  our 
confidence  by  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble. 
MoreoYer,  we  empower  him  to  wear  aad  use  such 
dre88»  decenitioiiSy  and  inngnia,  ae  belong  to  a  Ugh 
noble,  giving  for  his  subsistence  of  our  royal  pro- 
perty within  a  certmn  diathct,  the  quantity  of  land 
laboured  by  one  thoumnd  familiei*'*  This,  in  e  • 
few  words,  points  out  the  absolute  dejpendence  of 
the  nobility  upon  the  will  of  the  aorereign*  The 
noble  once  nominated  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  emanation  of  his  mastert  and  receives  from 
ill  his  depeadanta^  in  their  aevenl  gradatiooi,  a 
portion,  and  a  large  one,  of  the  honours  due  to 
the  sovereign,  of  whom  he  is  the  representative. 
The  inferior  ehiels  are  addressed  by  their  depend* 
ants  on  their  bare  knees.  This  patriarchal  subor* 
dinatim  extends  through  every  dass  o£  society, 
and  is  not  confined  to  political  dependance,  but 
pervades  the  domestic  economy  of  the  people. 
The  genius  and  the  idioaa  of  the  language  has 
taken  the  impression  in  proportion  as  the  refine- 
ments of  absolute  power  have  been  extended,  a 
*  subject  which  has  been  already  treated  at  length  in 
considering  the  Javanese  language,  the  dialect  of 
that  tribe  which  has  the  most  despotic  government. 

Though  there  be  no  hereditary  nobility  among 
the  Indian  islanders,  and  every  man's  title  dies  with 
hunself,  no  people  are  fonder  of  titles^  or  pride 
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themselves  more  upon  the  possession  of  them. 
The  refinement  established  on  this  point  in  the 
ranks  of  iiobihty  which  exist  in  Java  deserves  a 
particular  description.  According  to  the  customs 
of  that  country,  there  are  two  distinct  chisses  of  no- 
bility, a  higher  and  a  lower,  which  may  be  explain- 
ed by  comparing  them  respectively  to  our  barons 
and  knights,  or,  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  to 
tlie  nobles  and  noblesse  of  old  monarchical  France. 
Hie  first  are  distinguished  by  the  general  appella* 
tion  of  Bopati,  and  the  second,  by  the  Hindu  name 
of  Mantri,  The  first  class  of  nobility  consists  of 
two  orders,  the  Adipati  and  the  Tumangung  ;  the 
second  of  three,  the  Ingahaiy  the  Ronggo,  and 
the  Ddmang,  The  nobility  of  either  class,  and  all 
orders,  are  again  subdivided  into  three  grades,  by 
prefixing  to  their  titles  the  epithets  Mas^  Kyayiy 
and  Raden,  words  which  may  be  considered  to 
import,  though  they  do  not  literally  mean,,  Z)i5- 
iinguished,  Honourablcy  and  Illustrious.  By  cus- 
tom or  courtesy  all  who  are  descended  from  the  so- 
vereign, in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  or  who  have 
the  honour  to  receive  one  of  the  royal  daughters 
in  marriage,  are  entitled  to  the  most  distinguished 
epithet,  or  illustrious. 

From  the  first  class  of  nobility  are  chosen  the 
governors  of  provinces,  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
other  high  functionaries  j  and  from  the  second  the 
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inftriordBeersy  down  to  tbe  cliitA  of  laigi  tilfak 

ges. 

No  dw  or  mk  of  nobiliij  it  to  bt  oawMhtoi 

exclusiyely  civil  or  military,  for,  in  foch  a  state  of 
society,  such  an  appropriation  of  employments  has 
BOexisteiiee.  When  tho  JavaBoas  would aini  at  tlio 
organization  of  a  regular  military  force,  they  trans- 
fcr  to  the  military  body  the  civil  subdivision  of 
insAst  from  the  Ugheit  BoUe  defm  to  the  him* 
Mest  officer  of  the  village  polity. 

Under  the  Malay  goramments  ive  have  a  oobi* 
lity  of  the  very  same  descriptibn  as  under  that  of 
the  Javanese.  The  first  cia^  is  diere  denonunat* 
ed  Manirif  and  the  eecond  Huktiakmg.  The 
Ant  hold  the  principal  oflTices  of  state^  and  the  se* 
cond  the  subordinate  ones. 

The  iaAiMMeef  Hhidn  tnaBneriy  ai  statetf  m  fSsm 
chapter  on  Government,  appears  to  have  had  no 
maU  share  in  the  estaUishment  of  absehite  powir, 
aad  itB  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  titles  of  nobi- 
lity, particularly  in  Java,  The  Hindu  ^^otd  Mdnirit 
meaaiug  a  tioeroy,  hasi  among  the  Javanese,  been 
strangely  degraded,  in  modern  times,  to  the  lowest 
class  of  nobility  ;  amon^  the  Malays  it  is  aaOke  a(^ 
propriately  applied.  The  probability  is,  that,  with 
the  former,  it  was  driven  from  its  station,  like  many 
other  words  of  the  same  or^;ni»  by  becoming  too 
finuliar,-  and,  eonaequently,  vulgar.  The  words 
adipati  and  nai^oko  are  also  Hindu  words,  net  to 
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neAtioB  tlie  tkbi  of  9Bim.  m  mmnl  of  the  naiMt 

of  the  sovereign  himself,  as  i2a;a,  Narendra,  and 
Nurud^f  iwth  Aawpq^  coBimtlMie 

The  third  cla88|  or  priesthood,  is  next  to  he  coo- 
liiiMAM  AcUgunvevoa  the  Hindii  i«ligion»  Mcma 
never  to  have  established,  among  the  Indiim  idand- 
ersy  titMit  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
■miiKwiieh  iliai  eocompanied  it  in  mne  ether  ooub* 
tries,  and  particularly  in  the  country  of  the  Hindus 
thflwielii»  whftm  ,we  are  most  naturally  led  to  c(nn« 
famiiilA  AeiniBan  iaiapderi»  The  Hindu  religion 
does  not  appear,  among  the  latter,  to  have  been 
eclftiUg^jaMMnFfipi  with  the  politioil  institntiona 
of  lW«clinlry>  nor  to  have  mixed  with  all  the 
common  offices  and  common  business  of  life  in  the 
woBdevAd  nunmer  it  does  in  continental  India* 
The  ministers  of  religion  seem,  therefore,  never  to 
kave  aofuived  an  undue  and  pemieious  influence 
in  secietyv  and  the  feneration  tot  abaoliite  pemr 
seems,  in  all  ages  of  the  history  of  these  countries, 
to  have  eMfeweded  that  for  the  frieathood.  At 
tfie  period  of  Ae  eonvenion  of  the  Javanese,  and 
jfor  soi^  time  afterwards,  the  priests  exercised  un- 
<iWit  iiliith»>i<|V      ^  gbvemment  wig  o  soit  of 

theocracy,  but  the  civil  authority  soon  regained 
ita  natural  aaeendancy,  and  the  powers  of  the 
priesthood  weio  absorbed  into  tiMe  of  the  so- 
vereign, who  assumed  and  maintained  the  tMe 
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tad  itttlMirity  of  tbe  imd  of  tke  divnoh.  Tiie 

ludian  islanders  hane,  indeed,  an  ample  stock  of 
credulity-  and  tupenlkioay  l^ut  the  teaiper  of  the 
people  is  not  of  that  gloomy  and  enthusiastic  cast 
which  affords  the  materials  that  would  kindle  into 
a  flame  of  fanatfeisw  or  istolerance,  and  howmr 
abject  their  political  servitude,  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  still  more  pernicious  slavery  of  the  priest- 
faMxL  .  .The  Mabomedan  reiigkm  authoriaea  no 
regular  priesthood,  yet  among  the  Indian  island- 
ers, it, has  become  a  distinct  professiont  and  in 
Jbva  we  see  them  the  virtual  successors  of  their 
Bramioical  predecessors,  a  peacei  ui  unaspiring  race 
of  men,  whose  influence  is  kept  under  through 
coutroji  by  the  all-liinitiog  supremacy  of  deq|>otic. 
power. 

.  Altbou^  in  coDsidering  the  dasa  of  iiobl(sSi  I 

have  stated  that  an  official  rather  than  a  hereditary 
nobility  exists,  yet»  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
must  necessarily  happen  that  such  nobility  ia  in 
some  measure  hereditary  in  families.  The  pos- 
sessor of  office  acquires,  in  that  situation,  a  portion 
of  power*  wealth,  intelligence,  and  experience, 
which  is  naturally  more  or  less  inherited  by  his  fa- 
mily 'p  and,  from  habit,  convenience,  and  nedbssi- 
ty,  the  nobility  are  often  chosen  from  the  same 
stock.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  there  can  be  no 
middle  class;  and,  accordmgly,  aa  mentioned  in 
another  phccj  the  mercatUUe  order  had  in  Java^ 
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when  the  people  were  Hindus,  no  existence.  The 
commuiiity  is  divided,  in^^fact,  into  two  great 
and  distinct  classes,  and  the  inflnence  of  ihis 
division  is  discoverable  in  all  their  languages. 
In  those  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese^  the  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  in  a  most  hnmiliating  and  mor- 
tifying manner*   A  great  man,  in  both,  means 
a  person  of  rank  \  and  a  Utile  one  n  the  usual  ez* 
pression  for  a  peasant.   In  the  Javanese,  the  chiefs 
are  designated  the  head^  and  the  mob  the^e/*  In 
t)ie  same  language,  the  two  dasaes  are  frequently 
designated  from  ^comparison  taken  from  the  fami- 
liar appearance  of  the  rice  grain ;  the  lower  ordera 
being  called  by  the  same  word  which  is  'sppli^d 
to  the  motes  and  broken  fragments  of  the  grain, 
and  the  pivileged  order  by  that  which  expresses 
the  perfect  ones ;  or,  as  the  idiom  of  our  latfguage 
would  make  it,'    the  chaff  and  the  com/*  '  The 
Malay  language,  in  one  example,  draws  a.  still 
more  degradmg  distinction  for  a  rich  man*  and  a 
man  of  rank,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  which^ 
in  such  a  state  <tf  society,  implies  pretty  plainly 
that  none  but  the  great  can  be  the  possessors  of 
weal||i»    Such  a  disregard  to  ^e'  rights  of  the 
people  is  what  we  must  expect  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety*   Not  trusting  altogether  to  the  evidence  of 
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philological  argument,  I  shall  quote,  on  this  subject, 
the  words  of  a  Javani^  historian,  when  he  is  de- 
scribing the  hostilities  eondticted  against  iihe  En* 
.ropean  power  by  the  combined  Chinese  and  Java- 
nese, and  when  a  mock  action  is  thought  neoes- 
•SHTjr  to  deceive  the  common  enemy,  the  Dntdi. 

Singseh  and  Sapanjang  (the  Chinese  leaders) 
ebserved  to  the  Javanese  chiefs,  the  Adipati  (the 
fcst  minister)  has  now  arrived  with  a  countless 
host,  and  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  Javanese^  and  how  they  conduct  a  mock  light.'' 

Fathers,  said  the  Javanese  chiefs,  such  a  battle 
is  conducted  by  us  in  perfect  earnest,  with  mutual 
slaughter,  (or  not  the  smallest  compasfton  is  shewn 
to  the  people ;  keeping  your  secret  and  saving 
4lie  life  of  the  Adipati,  you  may  extemintte  the 
rest.** 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  or  ocoupien  of 
the  soil  will  afterwaids  be  described  in  a  separate 

chapter ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  suffi-' 
oient  to  observe,  that  their  tenure  depends  upon 
the  will  of  their  masters,  and  that  the  only  secu- 
rity for  their  possession  is  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  their  labour  to  their  superiors.  JbnoDg 
themselves,  the  peasantry  live  in  their  villages 
on  terms  of  much  equality.  In  many  parts  of 
Java,  the  village  is  a  kind  of  corpora&on^  in 
which  the  chief  and  officers,  including  tlie  priest, 
are  elected  by  the  cultivators,  privileges  which  they 
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exercise  because  they  are  not  worth  interferinig 
with,  and  which  never  fiul  to^  be  usuiped  when  ca- 
price or  interest  suggest  it  to  the  government  or  its 
o^ficevs* 

A  fourth,  but  a  •small  clasiy  existing  in  every 

country  of  the  Archipelago,  but  most  where  anar- 
chy and  disordermoat  prevail,  era  called  debtors  in 
the  native  languages.  These  are  people  who  either 

• 

voluntarily,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  mortgage 
their  services  for  a  certain  period,  or  during  life^  to 
discharge  some  obligation  which  they  have  no  other 
means  of  liquidating.  Their  condition  is^  in  iiKt,  a 
mitigated  kind  of  slavery.  Thaiedeblors,  with  free- 
men andslaves,  constitute  the //tree  orders  into  which 
the  hmraof  .the  Malays^  and  other  trihea^  divide  the 
people,  fior  the  higher  orders  are  lifeerally  above  the 
law,  and  not  noticed  except  as  administering  it* 
Wim  mj  country  is  distressed  by  warj  ftnuse,  or 
intestine  commotion,  hundi*eds  of  the  lower  orders 

•^SWttSW^^^'^^^^^^^^  persons  of  wealth  or  in- 
fluence, who  can  affiwd  them  subaistaice  and  pro- 
tection, ju.st  as  the  peai>autry  of  the  middle  ages  of 
fii|{g(f.^^  .WfMit  to  make  a  saorifiee  of  their  per- 
sonayiberty  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  religious 
j^y^^^llftiopu  and  of  the  nobility.   This  is  the  ori- 

wmeroua  mmg  some  of  the 

atatss. 

Slavery  exists  in  every  country  of  the  Indian 
gAwhipeb^  except  Jiiva.  The  aMmdy  of  its  a|b« 
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the  latter  cetmtry  will  be  afterwards  ex* 
plained.  The  origin  of  slavery  in  these  islands  h 
referable  to  four  heads  prisoners  of  war  ;  debt- 
crs  who  cannot  redeem  themselves;  criminals^ 
condemned  to  slavery  by  sentences  of  courts  of 
lawy  and  persons  kidnapped.  None  but  the  most 
savage  of  the  tribes  destroy  their  prisoners;  and 
the  more  improved  nations,  like  other  men  in  a 
corresponding  state  of  civiiizationy  make  slaves 
of  them.  In  Jaw^  we  perceive  that,  in  the  con<^ 
quests  of  the  dynasty  of  Mataram,  the  population 
of  the  districts  which  wer6  overrun  were  carried 
off  into  slavery,  more  particnlariy  the  female  por- 
tion of  ity  to  satisfy  the  vicious  demands  of  poly- 
gamy. In  the  wars  of  Celebes,  even  whole  iti4^ 
tions  were,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  made  slaves. 
We  perceive  the  Macassar  nation  at  one  time  in 
possession  of  ten  thousand  male  slaves,  of  the  van- 
quished Bugis,  and  employing  them,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  on  the  labour  of  public  works.  • 
Hie  right  is,  indeed,  universally  established,  or 
rather  the  violence  universally  practised.  The 
second  source  of  slavery  is  the  failure  of  the  debt- 
or to  redeem  himself,  and  this  must,  from  the 
indigence  or  indolence  which  gave  occasion  to 
pawn  his  liberty,  be  a  frequent  cause  of  servitude. 
Another  ample  source  of  slavery  is  the  arbitrary 
and  iniquitous  sentences  of  the  native  law,  with 
which  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  is  a  fre* 
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q«ent  puiiiiinMttt,  extOMkd  oftan  ta  tl»iriicle  >fii^ 

niily  and  relatives  of  the  real  or  pretended  crimi- 
nal. Tlie  practice  of  kiduapping,  among  the  Indian 

tion  with  foreigners,  and  mostly  in  consequence  of 
|be  eitehliitiinent  of  I^Airopeanaettlements.^ 
MiiMI|pbpriAil]ly4i^  not,  from  ^tlM 

nature  of  .  things,  find  a  market  in  their  own  coun^ 
ftiy^  but  ilip^^a^ininlageMMly  eaiparied  to  kmgik 
(»imtriei4|^9Bui  abeoiinable  {iroeeedling  19  vm^' 
aiaed  by  tM  native  laws,  where  we  find  the  heredi- 
lary  liitem^Snmlm  subdued  apixi^*  «nd  imla  edi^ 
cation,  fixed  at  double  the  value  of  the  reluctant 
and  untractahle  freeman  who  has  been  filched  ef 
bis  liberty. 

Among  the  Indian  islanders  predial  slavery  has 


*  For  Macassar  is  not  far  from  hence,  (Bouion^J  one  of 
the  chiefett  towns  the  Dutch  have  in  those  parts.  From  thence 
•the  Dutch  ceme  sometknes  hither  to  purchase  slaves.  The 

slaves  that  these  people  get  here,  and  seU  to  the  Dutch,  are 
some  of  the  idolatrous  natives  of  the  island,  who,  not  being 
under  the  sultan,  and  having  do  head,  hvc  straggling  in  the 
country,  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  to  preserve  them- 
self  es  irom  the  prince,  snd  his  subjects,  who  hunt  after  them 
to  make  them  skives*  For  the  civilised  Indians  of  the  man. 
tune  pboes,  who  trade  with  foieigninrs,  if  they  cannot  reduce 
the  inland  people  to  the  obedience  of  their  prince,  they  catch 
all  they  can  of  them  and  sell  them  for  slaves,  accounting 
them  to  be  but  as  savages,  just  as  the  Spaoipr^  dow  t)^ 
poor  Americanr/'---i>ampffr9  VoL  L  p*  457* 
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hardly  euatenoe  any  where.  The  condition  of  so- 
cfeCy  flCMoe  admiti  of  it»  ftr  fveeiiien,Mooeii{Mniti» 
till  the  soil,  and  afford  the  master  a  higher  profit 
thwi  hift  own  ignorance  and  supineness  ooold  give 
him,  by  his  superintendence  of  the  Isbour  of  more 
nominal  slaves.  Slaves  among  the  Indian  islanders, 
then»  nsay  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  personal 
luxury,  contributing,  even  aceording  to  their  own 
estimation,  rather  to  pomp  and  display  than  profit* 
It  gratifies  the  vanity  of  a  master  to  be  the  uncoo- 
trolled  and  unresponsible  lord  of  the  life  and  for- 
time  of  his  servant,  and  the  supple  and  flexible . 
maQneia  of  the  slave  aibid  his  pride  a  grsti&Mr 
tion  which  could  not  be  so  well  satisfied  by  the 
less  servile  and  uncertain  attentions  of  a  fineemsn* 
The  dave  among  the  Indian  idanders  is  treated 

• 

with  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  childt  or  fimnred  do- 
mestic, than  even  a  dependant* 

Whenever  the  services  of  ireemen  may  be  obtain- 
ed on  nearly  the  same  terms,  the  obvious  inutility, 
or  rather  striking  disadvantages,  of  slavery  become 
evident,  and  this  is  the  true  cause  why  slavery  is 
unknown  to  the  present  race  of  Javanese,  among 
whom,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  language, 
and  from  their  vnitingn,  it  is  proved,  in  earlier 
tines,  to  have  existed  as  among  the  other  tribes. 
The  numbers  and  docility  of  his  countrymen 
will  now  furnish  a  Javanese  chief  with  attentions 
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as  supple  and  sohrile  a$'  toy  alavea  ^ukl  ^idim- 

On  die  principle  now  alatodl«  I  tbmk  it  will  lie 

found,  that,  wherever  the  manners  of  the  lower  or- 
ders are  meet  untiecteble,  there  alaVieKy  mostly  jice- 
irulsy  and  where  they  are  most  docile,  it  is  rarest. 
For  the  extremes  of  both,  Celebes  and  Java  may  be 
quoted  as  examples. 

The  severest  lot  of  the  condition  of  servitude  is 
no  where  experienced  in  the  Indian  islands.  That 
lot  can  only  be  felt  in  the  h^er  stages  of  dvilisa* 
tion,  where  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  be* 
tween  the  political  condition  of  the  master  and  the 
slave— 4vhere  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  por« 
tion  of  the  stock  of  the  former,  and  the  spirit  of 
gain  excludes  every  other  consideration.  Of  all  the 
masters  of  shvesin  the  Indian  islands,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Arabs,  alone  are  disposed  to  make  this  use 
of  slaves,  but  they  are  themselves  depreoed  orders, 
jealously  watched  by  thehr  European  masters,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  influenced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  abves  by  the  mild  example  of  their 
native  neighbours.  The  Dutch,  in  their  predilec- 
tion for  slaves,  are  actuated  by  the  same  principles 
as  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thehr  vanity  is 
gratified  by  their  suppleness  and  docility,  and 
even  in  Java,  where  they  might  be  more  cheaply, 
and  as  i^reeably,  served  by  freemen,  their  early 
estrangement  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
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humow  beeoaa  habitualy  and  sbm  oontinoe  to  be 

the  fashion  with  them.  These  are  all  domestics, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  which  the  uncertainty 
of  httUMn  ptssiofifl  compels  us  to  make  m  allowaooe 

for,  are  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

FUBLIO  BXmSWU 

Bnuwierulion  of  ike  iourees  of  puUk  fvoMwe^Zciuf-ter*--- 

//*  origin  traced* — Its  amount  among  the  different  tribes. 
— CondiiioH  of  the  cultivator. — Mode  oj  dividing  the  crop 
beUaeem  the  cultivator  and  the  Mover eigm  in  Java^^Mcdc  ^ 
f^^iitg  uiarin  omd  makittg  ih9  public  [Mikunmiwii*  i 
G€n€rttlr^UcUom»^'''8eh€mff  a  land'4ax^Cc^atimt  mr 
jjHtO'tas^Tasig  om  eontumfium^i^Monopoltf  of  trade  hg 
ike  tovereign^^Customt^-^Transit  duties. — Market  duties, 
— Du^y  on  opium  and  salt. — Principle  of  farming  the  pub- 
lic revtuue  umivertaL'^Jts  mdvaniagB  in  t9  rude  a  state  ^ 
ledetjf* 

Xh£  direct  of  thii  chapter  is  a  description  of  the 
modes  pnctised  by  tbe  native  go^wmineiiu  of  tiie 
Indian  islands  for  raising  a  revenue,  and  will  foe 
oompvebeiided  under  the  three  heads  of  Land-tax, 
PoU4axe8|  and  Taxes  4m  Consainptioii.  The  §nt 
of  theae^  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
earriedt  and  its  inflnenoe  en  the  state  of  soeietyf  ii 
OQt  of  all  proportion  the  most  interesting  and  m* 
portant,  and  will  afford  the  principal  matter  of  this 
chapfeet* 

Abundant  examples  of  that  early  period  of  so- 
ciety before  land  is  appropriated,  exist  in  the  In^ 
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dian  islands.    Even  among  the  most  civilized  and 
populous  tribes,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  unoccupied  and  unclaimed,  and  it  is  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  alone  that  yields  a  rent.  The 
first  and  rudest  description  of  agriculture  in  these 
countries  consists  in  snatching  a  fugitive  crop  of  rice 
or  maize  from  a  virgin  soil,  the  productive  powers 
of  which  are  increased  by  the  ashes  afforded  by 
burning  the  stupendous  forest  that  stood  upon  it. 
This  expensive  and  rude  process,  from  its  very  na- 
ture,  supposes   the  land  unappropriated ;  and, 
wherever  it  is  practised,  we  find  that  no  rent  is 
pretended  to  be  exacted.    The  appropriation  of 
land,  and  the  exaction  of  rent,  in  these  countries, 
increased  with  the  introduction  of  that  improved 
husbandry  of  rice  which  consists  in  growing  it  by 
the  help  of  water ;  a  fortunate  discovery,  which 
places,  of  itself,  the  agriculture  of  a  rude  people,  in 
point  of  productiveness,  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
most  civilized  nations.    The  appropriation  of  the 
most  fertile  lands,  and  those  most  conveniently  si- 
tuated for  irrigation,  with  the  construction  of  water 
courses  and  dikes,  is  at  once  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
perty of  the  most  valuable  description ;  and  a  de- 
mand for  rent  must  have  been  coeval  with  it. 
Wherever  this  description  of  husbandry  prevails, 
the  pretence  for  the  sovereign's  first  demand 
of  a  share  of  the  produce  may  be  traced  to  the 
necessity  of  vesting  in  the  stale  a  general  super- 


•  * 

% 

intend^oce  of  the  distribution  of  that  water  of 
inrigatioa  cm  whidi  Ab  iriidb  snccM  of  the  pto^ 
cess  rests,  and  which  could  not,  without  loss  and 
iDooaraikacey  be  left  in  private  hands.  It  is  re- 
BMwIraHf  thet  the  iovereigiia  of  Bdi,  ts  wiH  be 
terwards  pointed  out»  though  among  the  most  ab- 
edttle^  elaim  the  tax  on  had,  soldy  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  and  supplying  the  staler  df  ir* 
ration.  It  may,  indeed,  be  suq>6cted  that  the 
early  catablishamit  of  this  right  or  fmogatm  hea 
afforded  the  sovereign  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  subverting  the  equality  of  society,  and  of  est** 
Uiahing  abaohile  power. 

The  legitimate  impost  exacted  as  the  reward  of 
auperintending  the  water  of  irrifEationy  increases 
in  the  progress  of  aiUtrary  power,  and,  accord- 
ingly, among  every  tribe  where  the  right  of 
pnipeHy  in  the  land  is  establii^ed,  that  ia,  mMig 
the  whole  of  the  mriiiied  tribes,  tiie  sovereign, 
in  me  shape  or  another,  comes  at  length  to  be 
considered  as  the  sole  proprietor,  and  the  peopb 
as  labouring  it  for  his  benefit.  The  proportion 
exacted  as  tax  depends  aa  the  fertility  of  the 
eeil,  tbeemteBl  of  hupiuiUMiiat,  asHi  the  aflMnnat 
of  the  population.  The  encroachments  of  the  so* 
vereign  adfsaaee  with  the  impreteMent  of  the  so* 
eiety,  and  die  peamit  is  idtimately  left  with  no 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  The  whole  of  this 
aajgectt  will  he  noee  petfeolly  andoMeeA  iqr  fiiiw 
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nishing  a  short  account  of  the  condition  of  landed 
tenures  aiBM>iig  the  diSerent  tribes* 

Agriculture  can  hnrdly  be  deemed  the  primary 
ofiCU|Mition  of  the  maritime  tribes,  who  are  so  much 
engaged  in  fishing  and  traffic*  Whenerer,  among 
them,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  is  worth  ex- 
ercising^ it  is  sure  to  be  claimed.  I  do  not  di»^ 
oo^r,  among  them»  that  any  mimerieal  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  agriculture  is  claimed,  but 
among  those,  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted*  a 
stated  tax  on  all  cultivator*  is  imposed.  This,  by 
the  Malays  of  Perak  and  Queda,  is  called  Bapaif 
and  consists  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  rice  for 
the  land  cultivated,  be  its  extent  what  it  will,  but 
that  extent,  from  the  state  of  society,  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  labour  of  the  individual  and  his  &• 
mily,  and  cannot  exceed  a  few  acres.  The  nobles, 
or  officers  of  government,  instead  of  the  sove* 
reign,  receive  this  contribution  on  the  estates  as* 
signed  to  them,  on  a  principle  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
plaiiied. 

Among  the  governments  of  Celebes  where  the 
sovereign  is  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing, 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  steolute  sway 
of  the  former  to  suppose  him  not  vested  with  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  land.  A  tenth  ia  thus  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  crop  exaslad  from  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  lord,  from 
which  one4hird  is  paid  to  the  general  fund  foe 
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the  expenoes  of  the  supreme  government,  ft 
may  here  be  noticed,  that  a  tenth,  or  tillie,  seemi 

to  be  tlio  numerical  proportion  determined  upon 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  east»  as  the  myrereign's 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  hind«  as  soon  as  hia 
claim  is  reguiaily  established.  It  would  seem  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  smaUest  share,  being 
the  fraction  of  the  denary  scale  of  numeration, 
aud,  except  in  its  convenience  ibr  computation,  to 
be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  unconnected  with  any  ra-* 
tional  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil. 

The  claim  oi  the  sovereigns  of  Bali  to  a  sliare  of 
the  produce  of  the.  land  is  very  peculiarly  modified. 
No  numericiii  proportion  is  stated,  and  every  thing 
hinges  upon  what  is  most  important  and  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  peenliar  husbandry  of  the  country,  the 
>vacer  of  irrigation.  The  land  itself  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  sovereign's  claim  to 
the  land,  but  to  the  nvifer.  This  singularity  arises 
from  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  island, 
where  all  the  agriculture  that  is  either  valuable  or 
important  depends  solely  on  artilicial  irrigation. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  indeed,  we  ne- 
ver hear  of  any  land  but  cultivated  land,  and  sri- 
dom  of  any  but  wet  rice  lands,  so  that  the  term  for 
rice  lands  (SawahJ  means,  in  popuhr  language, 
any  landed  property  whatever.  In  Bali  we  see 
that  they  go  still  further,  the  soil  being  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  The  dues  of  the  sovereign  are  not 
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determined  at  any  numerical  proportion,  nor  have 
the  HftlineHe  any  regular  land  measure  by  which 
diese  dim  are  aaieeiecL  The  tax  is  fixed  upon  the 
seed-corn,  and  not  upon  the  produce.  Observing 
that  a  given  quantity  of  land,  of  a  given  fertility, 
which  fertility  is  determined  by  long  usage,  re- 
quiies  au  estimated  number  of  sheaves  of  seed- 
em,  they  assess  each  sheaf  at  a  fixed  aihountt  pay<- 
able  partly  in  money,  but  mosdy  in  kind. 

Among  the  iSundas,  or  mountaineers  of  the 
west  end  of  Java,  a  tithe  is,  as  in  Celebes,  the  por- 
tion of  the  crop  claimed  by  the  soverei«jn  authority, 
by  whatever  name  that  authority  is  distinguished  ; 
but,  from  some  very  good  lands,  we  find  double 
this  proportion,  or  oue-iii th  claimed. 

it  is  among  the  Javanese,  pn^rly  so  called,  that 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil 
is  most  unequivocally  established,  and,  perhaps, 
Hiost  arbitrarily  exmised*  The  princq»le  is  open* 
ly  avowed  and  proclaimed.  In  his  patents  of  no- 
bility, the  sovereign  bestowing  a  revenue  on  the 
noble,  or  other  chief,  distinctly  terms  the  land 
**  our  royal  property,"  and  he  expres;sly  specifies 
that  it  is  lent  or  given  in  trusty  and  not  alienated* 
Such  is  the  universality  of  this  principle,  that  I  do 
not  believe,,  in  the  wliole  territory  of  the  native 
prince.,  th««  «e  .  hundred  «r»,4|er  which,  by 
the  customs  or  laws  of  the  country,  any  disthict 
pn^rietary  right  could  be  pointed  out,  independeut 
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of  the  sovereign*  There  may  be  here  and  there  a 
litde  finrbeannoBy  from  motim  of  religion  or  luper^ 
stitioDy  but  a  proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  on  the 
part  of  a  lulgectt  acoording  to  the  present  notions 
of  the  people,  it  will  not  be  going  too  iar  to  aMert, 
would  be  unintelligible  to  them,  so  strongly  con- 
trasted are  their  opinioDs  and  onrs  on  this  point. 

The  more  absolute  authority  of  the  sorereign  in 
Java*— the  greater  servility  of  the  people the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  soily-->and  the  superior  modes 
of  husbandry  which  prevail,  have  enabled  the  sove- 
reign to  exact  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the  . 
soil  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago* 
Om-half  the  produce  of  wet  lands,  and  one4hird 
of  Jiiat  of  dry  lands,  are  the  long  established  and 
well  Icflown  Aares  of  the  government.  Wheth^ 
the^  ratios  have  been  assumed  by  the  Javanese  of 
themselves,  as  tihe  lugfaest  possible  sede  of  ezac* 
tion  which  decorum  could  suggest  to  such  rude 
financiecs,  or  have  been  copied  from  the  Hindus, 
it  is  not  easy  to  detennine,  but  the  exact  aooord- 
ance  of  this  scale  with  that  established  among  the 
Hindus  of  the  iDeccan,  ixmk  whom  the  Javanese 
borrowed  so  many  of  their  ancient  institutions,  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  latter  had  at 
least  some  share  in  die  establishment*  of  this  rate 
of  taxation. 

In  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  there  is  con- 
oderaUe  nominal,  though  perhaps  little  essential 
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fUilereiicc,  iu  the  different  couutries  of  tiie  Arclii* 
pelago*    The  relative  situation  of  the  sovereign 
and  cultivator  may  justly  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  Kutuiiaa  or  Polish  lord  with  his  peasants.  The 
European  noble  estimates  the  value  of  his  estate, 
not  by  the  mini  her  or  fertility  of  its  acres,  but  by 
the  amount  of  his  peasants*    This  is  exactly  what 
is  done  in  Java.   The  sovereign,  in  his  letters  of 
uobility,  does  not  say  tiiat  he  gives  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  that 
he  gives  a  oertun  number  of  cultivators,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  cultivators.   The  subject  of  landed  tenures  in 
oriental  countries  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  ad- 
mirably explained  by  the  philosophical  author  of 
that  invaluable  and  great  work.  The  Hktory  of 
British  India,  when  he  states,  that,    In  a  country 
in  which  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cultivators,  there 
would  be  a  competition,  not  of  cultivators  for  the 
land,  but  of  the  land  for  cultivators.''    That  If 
a  ryot  cultivated  a  piece  of  ground,  and  paid  his  as- 
sessment punctually  to  the  sovmcigu,  the  sove- 
reign would  be  far  from  any  wish  to  remove  him 
when  it  was  difficult  to  supply  his  place and 
that,      If  he  sold  the  ground  to  another  ryot» 
or  left  it  to  a  successor,  that  is,  fit  another  in 
his  place  who  would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  so- 
vereign, the  sovereign,  whose  source  of  fear  was 
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the  want  of  a  cultivator,  had  aliU  cause  hr  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  seldom  if  ever  interfered.'*  ♦  This 
p^iwoipl^  j%  if  possible,  still  more  applicable  to  the 
hditoiiMsiidfl  than  to  any  part  of  Hindustan ;  for 
the  competition  of  the  laud  ior  cultivators  is  still  more 
'pmfmi§^  .4iTbere  is  not  a  country  of  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelago, the  fifth  part  of  which  is  occupied,  and 
of  maiij.^huudi'edth  part  is  not  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tngkn-^  wiU  constantly  be  found,  that,  in  the 
agrieidtural  countries  which  arc  best  peopled,  the 
cultivator  is  iuyested  with  the  smallest  power  over 
tfiejkiri^aBdi  on  the  contrary,  that  he  possesses 
the  t^reatest  power  over  it  in  the  countries  worst 
p^g^|lpii,^or  where  tlie  competition  for  cultivators 
iftigwifc^^ilb  feiGelebes,  in  Bali,  and  in  that  ill^ped^ 
pled  j)ortiou  of  J^a  called  the  country  of  the  Sun- 
das,  the  oultivatOR  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  proprie- 
tary right.  By  sufferance  he  can  bequeatli,  alien- 
ate, or  mf^r^agjC  his  little  tencmeut.  lii  the  highly 
p^Qplod4;timBQ«a  of  Java,  where  the  population  be- 

....  —  -fM  •—  r*^^  V  I  - 

•  Mill's  llisturif  of  Ih  itLsli  India. — The  cnligiiti  ned  liltli 
Keport  of  the  House  of  Commons  ou  lodian  Ati'airs,  and  Mr 
Mfll's  book,  both  written  by  geotlemen  Who  neVer  visited 
Ig^iPiiHl^  iieteer  Ibr  being  so,  wUl  constitute  a  new  etm 
iagBl^^liilory  our  Indian  legislation^  «id  m,  at  onoe^  a 
proud  rrirtrniiprnf  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  us,  and 
a  sutislactory  refutation  of  the  pernicious  prt'judice  tliat  an 
Indian  residence  is  iudispeusabie  to  an  undtrstanding  of  In- 
dian  affiun. 
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gins  already  to  press  o&  the  good  land»  the  culti' 
TBtor  exercifles  no  such  rights  over  the  soil,  end  I 

hardly  know  any  privilege  which  he  possesses  in 
ngard  to  it,  except  the  liberty  of  abandoning  it. 

Under  gotenments  so  arbitrary  as  thiMe  of  tlie 
Indian  islands,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  a  pri- 
vate right  of  property  in  the  soil,— the  most  tasgi«  ^ 
ble  of  all  sources  of  revenue,  and  that  most  inva- 
riably within  the  grasp  of  an  absolute  sovereign* 
A  bare  establishment  of  the  amount  of  the  peasant's 
tenement,  which  never  exceeds  the  little  spot  which 
he  and  his  family  are  capable  of  labouring  with  their 
own  hands,  and  which  never  increases  or  aoeimiu* 
lates  beyond  it,  is  quite  conclusive  on  this  subject. 
Had  an  actual  right  of  property  existed,  we  should, 
without  doubt,  find  estates  of  some  magnitude  in 
private  hands,  accumulated  by  industry,  or  acquir- 
ed by  violence.  No  such  estates  are  found  to  exist* 
The  unbounded  influence  of  arbitrary  power  ob- 
literates all  private  or  minor  rights. 

With  all  the  rudeness,  barbarism,  and  despotism 
which  characterize  the  governments  of  the  Indian 
islands,  the  condition  of  the  peasant  or  cultivator 
is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  fortunate  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  east.  This  advantage 
irises  mainly  from  two  causes,*— the  competition  for 
cultivators  and  for  labour  in  general,  in  countries 
where  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  good  land  is 
still  unoccupied, — and  the  habits  and  character  of 
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the  people  themselves,  who,  from  the  simplicity  of 
tbeir  auumen,  to  gifo  it  bo  higher  uMne,  ju», 
mbea  pkood  in  «udioriljr,  ftttunately  incapafak  «f 
practising  those  refined  arts  of  extortion,  chicMie, 
tad  knsmy,  with  *whieli  m  an  80  Amiliir  in 
the  people  of  Hindustan.  The  fiscal  affwats  eithtr 
^  want  Uie  skill  or  have  not  tlie  inclination  to  med- 
tHe  in  the  detaila  of  die  revenue.  The  viihige 
associations  are,  tlierefore,  left  to  manage  it  thera- 
aehrea ;  and  the  share  of  the  government  is  paid 
by  Aem  with  good  ftith,  while  aH  dassea  obaem 
towai^ds  each  other  a  great  share  of  f'orbeaiance. 

The  higfapriee  ef  kbour,  and  the  eKtraoidinaiy 
itmmA^mM^fm,  k  atrikingiy  exempiiiied  in 
the  wages  paid  to  shearers,  which,  in  «very  part  oi^ 
imm,  itnetoMbm^me-Bixth  of  the  grots  paodtm^ 
a  rate  continued  even  in  the  most  populous  pro- 
vinces of  the  island,  where  the  competition  ibr  hu 
b<»iiir  18  aeoaasarily  smaller,  sudi  among  these  peo- 
ple is  the  influence  of  the  empire  of  custom. 

The  whole  of  this  «ub)ect  will  be  better  wider- 
atood  by  presenting  at  onoe  a  shoitaketch^  the  di- 
vision of  the  crop  and  of  the  internal  organization  of 
the  ▼iUage  in  n^ard  to  it»  selecting  for  an  example 
the  institutions  of  the  Javanese,  as  not  only  those 
with  which  I  am  myself  most  familiar,  but  those, 
too,  whicih  are  acknowledged  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  most  systematically  defined.  In  Java,  the 
lands  are  separately  tilled  by  each  cultivator,  and 
not  in  cmmon,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
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Hindu  village.   The  qutntity  mies  widi  the  fer* 

tility  of  tlie  soil  ;  and  the  state  ot"  population,  being 
generally  not  less  than  hall'  an.  acre,  and  seldom 
«xeeedin<r  half  a  dozen*  The  cultivators  are 
upon  au  equality,  until  one  among  them  is  chosen 
by  tbeoMelves,  or  nominated  by  their  superiors,  to 
preside  in  the  a£&irs  of  the  village.  Even  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  a  measure  of  policy  not  to  oiler  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  of  the  villagers  by  placing  an 
•  obnoxious  person  over  them.  The  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage thus  appointed  is  the  person  entrusted  with 
the  collection,  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  fair  example  of  tlie  division  which  he 
makes  oi  the  crop*  Suppose  the  crop  of  a  given 
quantity  of  land  consists  of  sixty  parts,  one-sixth  is 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  at  once  for  reap- 
ing, which,  in  almost.all  cases,  goes  necessarily  to 
the  cultivator  and  his  family.  Of  the  remaining 
liity  parts,  a  twenty-fifth,  or  four  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  idUage  priest  or  astrologer ,  after  which  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  in  equal  parts  between  the  cul- 
tivator and  the  sovereign.  ^11  though  the  nominal 
share  of  the  sovereign  and  cultivator  therefore  be 
one-hali  each,  the  actual  sliaies  of  the  parties  are 
as  follow : 

The  cultivator,        -         -  parts* 

The  priest,       -  -  2 

The  sovereign,         -  -24! 

GO 
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The  share  of  the  sovereign  is  necessarily  farther 

reduced  by  the  remissions  he  is  compelled  to  make 
for  management ;  the  amount  of  wbicb^  however, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  state,  as  no  regular  scale  of 
charges  is  estabiij>licd.  One-fif  th  of  the  sovereign's 
share  has  been  occasionally  paid  as  the  commission 
for  collection.  • 

From  this  accomit  of  the  Javauese  village,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  possesses  many  decided  advantages 
over  the  similar  miiniciiml  institution  of  the  Hindus, 
Each  man's  possession  is  in  his  own  inmiediate  ma^ 
nagement,  and  therefore  must  feel  the  advantages 
of  individual  exertion  and  enterprise,  which  are  pal- 
sied  by  tlie  system  of  common  management.  The 
customary  allowance  of  a  sixth  for  reaping  is  just  so 
iiiuch  iu  favour  of  the  cultivator  ;  and  his  ultimate 
share  with  the  sovereign  is  not  irittered  away  by 
bein^  wasted  on  the  vile  herd  of  miscreants  and 
vagabonds  belonging  to  the  Hindu  village,  under 
the  various  and  incongruous  appellations  of  astro- 
nomers, .doctors,  poets,  musicians,  barbers,  and 
dancing  girls.  Even  the  lazy  aitificers  of  the  Hin- 
du village,  who  receive  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  m 
ol  c  ourse  paid  on  a  principle  which  excludes  all  the 
advantages  of  competition,  have  no  existence  iu  the 
organization  of  the  Javanese  village,  each  peasant 
of  which  resorts  to  the  geucial  market  for  the  best 
or  the  cheapest  work.  This  state  of  things  contri- 
butesy  with  the  demand  for  labour,  the  abundance 
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of  good  knd ;  or,  to  ipeak  in  genmi  terma,  the 

progressive  state  of  the  sodety  towards  improve- 
xnenty  to  render  the  condition  of  the  Javanese  cuU 
Ihrafcor  more  oomfortablo  than  that  of  the  Hindu 
one,  notwithstanclinpj  the  admitted  inferiority  of  the 
Javanese  to  the  Hindus  in  the  scale  of  civiiizati<m. 
That  the  habitation  of  the  Javanese  peasant  is  seat* 
er,  his  clothing  and  iood  better,  and  his  modes  of 
haabaiidrf  more  perfect,  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  fiurcomparisoii 
between  the  Hindus  and  Javanese. 

Anollier  carcumstance  which  contributes  materi- 
ally to  the  comfort  or  ease  of  the  husbandman  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Indian  ishmdsy  is  the  almost 
wuversal  exiemption  of  all  lands  from  taaution,  ex* 
cqot  those  employed  in  raising^  bread  corn,  substi- 
tutes for  it»  or  the  materials  of  clothing.  In  Java, 
it  is  roughly  estimated  by  the  natives  themselves, 
that  one- third  of  the  area  oi  all  the  arable  land  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  sites  of  villages,  including  the  gardens 
and  (MTchards  interspersed  with  the  buildings.  It 
matters  little  wlietiier  this  proportion  be  accurate 
er  not  $  the  belief  that  it  is  so  may,  at  least,  be  ad« 
mitted  as  proof  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  so  oc- 
cupied. A  Javanese  village,  and  the  same  observa- 
ti<m  applies  to  the  villages  of  the  other  agricultural 
tribes,  may  be  described  as  the  mixture  of  u  garden, 
orchard,  andplantaticm  of  useful  woods,  in  the  grove, 
formed  by  which  are  interspersed  the  dwellings  of 
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the  peMAttf  .  WhBteVeir  is  gnywti  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  village,  as  here  defined,  is  free  from 
diifect  ta&atioD,  among  which  may  be  endmerated 

a  variety  of  leguminous  plants  and  farinaceous 
roots,  fruits,  materials  of  cordage,  and  the  useful 
and  abundant  bamboo,  of  almost  universal  applica* 
tion  in  the  domestic  and  agricultural  economy  of 
the  cultivator* 

If  we  would  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue of  a  sovereign  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  cannot  do  this  by  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  his  treasury,  nor  by  the  extent  of  his  territory, 
but  we  can  commit  no  great  error  if  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  his  cultivatoiis.  The  effective 
records  of  their  exchequer  do,  in  fact,  consist  of 
such  documents.  The  revenue  in  Java,  for  example, 
is  mostly  paid  inkind  $  but,  neither  in  this  shape  mtt 
in  any  other,  does  much  of  it  find  its  way  into  the 
treasury.  Almost  every  one  connected  with  the 
govemnlent  or  its  administration  is  pdd  by  assign- 
ments  of  land  j  including  princes  of  the  blood,  fa- 
vourites, officers  of  state,  the  aimy,  from  its  hi^st 
to  its  lowest  functionaries,  and  the  vei^  menials  -of 
the  palace.  The  prince  does  not  say  to  his  first  mini- 
ster, "  Your  salary  shall  consi^  of  so  much  money, 
but  it  shall  consist  of  so  much  corn,  or  of  theprodnce 
of  the  labour  of  so  many  cultivators/'  He  holds  the 
same  language  to  one  of  his  grooms.  The  quanti- 
ty of  land,  or,  to  speak  more  in  the  language  of 
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the  people,  the  umuber  of  cultivators  reserved  by 
the  prince  fpr  the  production  of  a  direct  revenue 
in  money  or  kind,  is  very  inconsiderable.  So  fa- 
miliar is  the  manner  of  payment  by  assignments  of 
had  to  the  notions  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the 
distinctions  of  oiHcial  rank  is  founded  upon  it ;  and 
as  the  Tartar  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  ranked 
their  military  captains  by  the  nominal  establish- 
ment of  horses  assigned  to  them  by  the  sovereign, 
so  we  find  the  rank  of  the  nobles  of  Java  frequent- 
ly determined  by  the  number  of  cultivators  on  their 
assignments  of  laud,  from  the  chief  of  iii'ty  CJiU' 
chaliSf  or  families,  to  him  of  five  hundred,  of  a 
thousand,  or  upwards.  The  first  minister,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  income,  alter  that  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  is  the  highest  of  all,  is  denominated  the 
lord  of  two  thousand  j*'  that  is,  of  two  thousand 
cultivators. 

As  long  as  a  revenue  is  paid  in  kind,  and  as  long, 

ijidecd,  as  the  character  of  the  people  continues 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an 
evident  advantage  in  this  rude  mode  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  treasury,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  attended  by  marked  economy, 
for  the  ine^table  waste  which  would  accompany  its 
collection  by  the  oihcers  of  government  is  avoided. 
The  cultivator  is  placed,  by  this  system,  either 
under  the  protection  of  an  individual,  whose  in- 
terests are  assimilated  with  his  own,  or  who  is  too 
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insignificant  to  injure  tliem,  Inste«id  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  scourge  of  the  venal  officers  of  the  re- 
venue. But  tlie  greatest  advantage  which  Jiccrucs 
from  it  is  its  superseding  the  employment  of  a 
crowd  of  revenue  agents,  and  that  system  of  chicane- 
ry  and  tergiversation  which  7nust  ever  accompany 
such  employment.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  to  the 
absence  of  this  system,  in  no  small  degree,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  candour  and  good  faith  whidi  has 
been  remarked  in  the  Javanese  cultivator,  so  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  the  notorious  cliicanery  and 
mendacity  of  the  demoralized  cultivators  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject  of 
taxes,  some  obsenations  will  he  necessary  on  its  in- 
fluence on  agricultural  improvement,  and  upon  the 
circumstances  of  society  more  generally.  Except 
the  advantages  resulting  from  superior  soil  j>nd  cli- 
mate, and  a  greater  abundance  of  good  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  agriculture 
of  the  Indian  islands  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  in  a 
more  favourable  situation  than  that  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  soil  was  cultivated  by 
wretched  bondmen,  or  tenants  at  will,  whose  con- 
dition was  little  better.  Wlicn  the  sovereign,  as  he 
does  in  Java,  exacts,  as  tax,  one-half  the  produce  of 
the  best  and  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  one-third  of  that  of  the  poorest,  it  is  evident 
thati  in  such  au  exorbitant  impost,  he  demands  not 
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merely  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  paid 
to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  inde- 
structiblc  powers  of  the  soil,  or  that  which  is  a  re- 
muneration for  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  it&  im- 
provementy  but  also  the  whole  of  the  legitimate  pro- 
fits of  tlie  farmer  and  cultivator.  The  amount  thus 
exacted  is  expended  in  revenue,  and  fallsinto  unpro* 
ductive  hands, — ^is  speoty  in  short,  upon  tiie  court,  its 
oiiiccrs,  or  agents,  and  not  a  farthing  returns  to  be 
added  toagricultural  csfkal  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  What  but  the  extraordinary  productive- 
ness of  tJie  soil,  and  benignity  of  the  climate,  witb 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  land  to  the  p(q[>ula* 
tion,  toLild,  for  a  menicnt,  render  so  enormous  an 
impost  tolerable,  and  present  to  us,  notwithstand- 
ing such  disadvantages,  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a  rich  husbandly  under  such  privations  as  those 
of  the  Javanese  cultivator.  jShould  such  a  system 
be  persevered  in  wh^  the  wages  of  labour  fall, 
the  land  becomes  scarce,  and  the  population  begins 
to  press  agabst  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  period, 
according  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion, not  extremely  remote,  the  peasantry  of  Java 
will  be  driven  to  wretchedness  and  poverty,  and  to 
crimes  and  immorality,  to  which,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  degradation,  they  are  strangers.  The 
very  best  that  could  be  predicted  of  any  -system  of 
i^venue  arrangements,  founded  on  the  exti  avagant 
and  iniquitous  principles  of  the  native  jqstitutions, 
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would  be  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  abjectness 
and  indigence  of  the  cultivator,  and,  consequently, 
the  poverty  and  debasement  of  the  whcde  society. 
If,  acccrdinf;  to  Adam  Smith,  the  opulence  or  po- 
verty of  a  nation  depends  very  much,  in  every 
country,  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
productive  labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a 
capital,  and  that  which  is  destined  for  constituting 
a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  profit,' '  Java,  and 
every  other  country  of  the  Archij>elago,  are  really 
poor  countries,  and  must,  in  spite  of  a  soil  the  most 
eminently  gifted,  always  continue  so  while  a  land^ 
tax,  founded  on  the  native  principle,  or  almost  any 
moditication  of  it,  is  persevered  in. 

It  is  only  in  reference  to  countries  in  the  occu- 
patiou  of  Europeans,  that  it  can  be  neccssaiy  to  ' 
propose  any  scheme  of  amelioration*  In  doing  so, 
the  interests  of  a  very  heterogeneous  population 
must  be  considered*  We  have  to  legislate  for  Eu- 
ropeans, for  Chinese,  and  for  a  mixed  mass  of  na- 
tive inhabitants.  The  law  should  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Java  is  the  country  which  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  m  throwii^  out  tbese  suggestions. 
The  first  point  is  to  establish  a  rigiit  of  private  pro- 
perty in  the  land.  In  the  present  ab^t  state  of 
sodety,  there  is  no  class  of  the  native  inhabitants  to 
whom  it  belongs,  or  tluit  has  a  better  claim  to  it 
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than  another.  This  is  so  universally  felt  by  them- 
selves, that  to  insist  upon  it  were  ininecessai'y.  The 
sovereign's  right  to  the  soil,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  laiul-tax,  should  then  be  sold  to  the  hiirhest 
bidder.  This  would  place  the  proprietary  right 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  bands  of  men  of  in- 
fltieiice  and  property.  The  competition  for  the 
iirst  sales  of  such  lands  as  are  in  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  the  natives  should  be  confined  to  theniy 
but  all  future  sales  ought  to  be  unrestricted.  This 
regulation  would  obviate  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  too  sudden  a  transition  of  rights 
into  the  hands  of  unpractised  and  inexperieuced 
strangers,  but  secure  eventually  the  wholesome  and 
I'aniiliar  admixture  of  the  diti'oreiit  races,  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  them  to  each  other,  and  com- 
municating to  the  least  inf proved  the  intelligence 
and  information  of  the  most  civilized.  The  com- 
petition for  unocctipied  land  should  be  general. 
Such  lands  would,  of  course,  fall  chiefly  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  whose  capitals  and  industry, 
notwithstanding  the  inferior  fertility  of  their  pos- 
sessions, would  place  them  on  some  equality  with 
the  natives.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  clear- 
ing and  cultivation  of  such  lands,  they  ought  to  be, 
according  to  circumstances,  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years. 
The  extent  of  the  lots  exposed  to  sale  would  ne- 
cessarily be  regulated,  in  a  good  measure,  by  their 
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fertility  or  otherwise.  That  extebt  should  not  be 
to  great  w  to  confioe  the  competition  to  »  few  gnat 
capitdista,  ineapdile,  from  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions,  of  imprpving  tiiem  with  advanti^  nor  so 
juinute  u  to  throw  the  hods  into  the  himas  of  the 
ignorant  and  improvident  peasantry,  still  more  in. 
capable.  Neglected  knds  should  be  resmaUe 
by  the  state. 

Sqch  a  measure  as  now  proposed  could  not  be 
carried  into  eflfeot  at  onee  by  the  mere  issue  of 
•  goveninent  edict,  but  ought  to  be  the  gradual 
work  of  many  years.   In  estimating  the  amount  of 
the  land-tax  to  be  nsemid  by  the  state,  care 
•hould  be  taken  that  the  tax  be  confined  to  what 
IS  strictly  rent,  that  is,  to  a  value  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  hmd  only.  •   The  assessment,  by  a 
numeneal  proportion  of  the  crop,  is  fallacious  and 
unjust.   A  sixth  of  the  produce  might  be  a  heaviw 
tax  on  poor  lands  which  demanded  much  labour 
m  the  culture,  than  a  third  of  that  of  richer  hmds. 
A  general  standard  for  the  whole  coontry  could 
not  be  fixed;  but  a  regulated  scale  for  each  pro. 
▼mce  or  district  might  easily  be  framed.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  should  be  inmiable  and  per- 
i  and.  to  obviate  any  deterioration  of  the 
public  revenue,  ought  to  be  stated  in  corn  as  well 
as  in  nioney,akhough  paid  in  the  latter:  the  irovem. 
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ment  reteiring  to  itself  tBe  of/dm  of  dyuelnig  k 

by  a  retereuce  to  the  former,  at  stated  but  dislaQt 
periods  of  tiaie.  The  public  sale  of  the  goftnu 
ment  lands  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  states 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  a  large  fund  applicable 
to  the  general  charges  of  govemoBMnt,  or  to  pw- 
|:icular  improvements.  .Sti  angers  of  enterprise  and 
capital,  chiefly  irom  Europe  and  China,  would 
be  encoilnged  to  setde;  improYement  would  be 
rapid  ;  and,  long  before  the  sale  of  the  whole 
hmd^  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  mnittf 
would  furnish,  if  necessary,  other  sources  of  pub* 
lie  revenue,  which  would  iar  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  hni^nary  loss. 

According  to  Mr  Ricardo,  a  tax  on  rent  falls 
wholly  upon  landlords,  cannot  be  shiited  to  any 
chtts  of  consumers,  and  oaunot  discourage  the  cul- 
tivation  of  new  lands,  for  such  lands  pay  no  rent. 
In  Java,  or  any  coontry  similarly  situated,  where 
there  are  no  landlords^  and  the  sovereign  is  the 
sole  proprietor,  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  of  what  is  strictly  the  true  rent  of  land,  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  capital  hud  out  in  improve- 
meuts,  migliC  he  taken  by  the  state  as  tax,  without ' 
injury  or  iiyustioe  to  any  dass  of  soeiety.  If,- 
along  with  thn,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
.  eMraordinary  productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  Java, 
it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  ihat  no  govenu 
ment  was  ever  presented  with  so  favourable  an 
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Importunity  of  organizing  a  system  of  taxation  so 
oertaio»  prodiictive»  and  beneficial,  as  the  admi- 
nistration of  that  island  has  it  now  in  its  power  to 
Ofllahlinhi 

Jm  apeenlflting  upon  this  vital  question  I  must 

here  remark,  that  it  is  upon  the  justice,  liberality, 
and  entire  equality,  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  great 
questions  of  legislation,  with  which  the  different' 
classes  of  inhabitants  are  considered,  that  the  pro* 
speritj  of  Eufopem  colonies,  so  cireumstanced  as 
those  in  die  Indim  idands,  must  tnainly  depend. 
Difference  of  colour  and  language  are  the  great 
obstaclci  to  the  happiness,  inqproVement,  and  ci* 
vilization  of  mankind  in  such  situations.  We 
have  the  fatal  example  of  the  ^Spanish  colonics  of 
Ameries  to  ptm  us  against  the  danger  and  impo* 
licyof  laws,  the  tendency  of  whicli  is  to  create  castes. 
No  qpeciiic  regulation  should,  therefore,  &Lht  ibr 
the  peculiar  proleetion  of  any  one  class.  This  is  not 
a  matter  for  legislative  interference,  livery  class 
abonld  be  permitted  to  enter  freely  into  contracts 
widi  another ;  and  the  dark-coloured  races  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  mmors  under  the  guardian* 
iUp  of  the  state,  or  their  imbecility  will  be  increased 
and  perpetuated,  while  their  morals  will  be  corrupt- 
ed by  the  temptation  to  evasion  and  chicanery  which 
the  very  laws  thismselves  will  hold  out.  I  cannot 
better  impress  this  subject  upon  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er than  by  quoting  the  high  authohty  of  that  en* 
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lightened  philosopher  Baron  Humboldi;*  who»  speak-' 

ing  of  the  state  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain,  makes 
the  following  reflection*  which  is  unexoeptionably 
spplicdble  to  the  Indian  islanders,  though  certain- 
ly a  more  vigorous,  mor^»  aud  improved  race 
than  the  Americans,   f  ^  In  an  age  when  it  was 
formally  discussed,  whether  the  Indians  were  ration- 
al beings^  it  was  conceived  granting  them  a  benefit 
to  treat  them  like  minors*  to  put  them  under  th« 
perpetual  tutorage  of  the  whites,  and  to  declare 
null  every  act  signed  by  a  native  of  the  copper-co- 
loured raee^  and  every  obligation  which  he  contract- 
ed beyond  the  value  of  fifteen  francs.    These  laws 
are  maintained  in  full  vigour*  and  they  place  in- 
sunnounta|[>le  barriers  between  the  Indians  and  the 
other  castes,  with  whom  all  intercourse  is  almost 
prohibited.  Thousands  of  inhabitairts  can  enter  in* 
to  no  contracts  which  are  binding ;  and,  condemn- 
ed to  a  perpetual  minority*  they  become  a  charge 
to  themselves,  and  the  state  in  which  they  live.'** 
In  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago, 
something  in  thcipim  oi 9k  capitaiion  or poU-tajpig 
levied*  but*  when  more  closely  e^^amined,  this  im- 
post is  discovered  to  be  another  form  of  assessing  the 
land*  being  a  tax  levied  on  the  cultivation  or  culti- 
vators jointly,  and  on  no  other  class  of  the  people. 
It  (loes  not  hear  a  proportion  to  the  rent  or  quali- 


^  FolUical  ikwy  on  bicw  Spain,  Book  il.  cli*p«6. 
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ty  of  the  famdy  except  that  it  k  confined  to  tifci 

lands.  Its  amount  is  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  west- 
era  iefaabitants  of  Java  term  the  tax  P&gaUmtang^ 
and  the  eastern  Pachumplangf  sometimea  saicarti- 
cally  Pangau^a?ig,  or  air- tad' ,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
WKjf  that  they  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  exacted 
on  any  reasonable  ground !  The  demand  of  one* 
half  the  produce  of  their  labour  from  the  soil  does 
not  appear  extravagant  or  unreasonable,  sottatuml 
does  this  prerogative  of  the  sovereij^^n  appear  to  thefti ; 
but  the  trifling  poll-tax  is  not  so  much  associated 
with  their  habits  and  feelings,  and  is  consequently 
unpopular.  I  con  jecture  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  a  tribute  levied  on  conquered  countries. 
The  eastern  Javanese,  when  they  conquered  the 
Sundas^  in  the  reign  of  the  Great  SuUaiu  imposed 
this  tax  on  the  conquered  people,  while  the  hmd-^ 
tax  was  left  to  their  natural  chiefs. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  to  render  an  ac- 
eoiint  of  all  the  irregular  contributions  and  reqmsi^ 
thns  to  which  a  people  are  liabte  who  labour  under 
the  evils  of  a  rude  and  arbitrary  government.  At 
festivals,  at  marriages  and  births,  whether  in  the 
family  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  chief  who  presides 
over  them,  the  cultivators  are  called  upon  for  con« 
^iflrations.  In  t)ie  transportation  of  publie  pro*  ' 
perty,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  minions  of  the 
court -or  its  officers —in  the  repair  or  constructioii 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  workst  the  ser« 
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•vices  of  the  people  are  exacted  unmercifully,  and 

jfithout  thanks  or  reward. 

In  Java  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  fislieries.  Ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country  along  the  sea  sidet  consist- 
iiig  of  saltmarshesy  and  little  inlets  of  the  sea,  have 

bceu  converted  into  fish-ponds,  in  which  are  hred 
the  ordinary  sea  fish  in  great  quantities.  The  so* 
vereign  claims  a  pi  oprietary  right  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  fish-ponds,  and  derives  a  iaige  ie« 
venue  from  fanning  them. 

2^adxs  on  consumption  in  these  countries  ape 
but  pf  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and,  per- 
haps, have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  example  of  the 
Chinese.   A  direct  tax  is  a  plain  mode  of  levying  a 

'  revenue,  but  an  indirect  impost  a  less  obvious  one. 
The  first  attempt  to  tax  foreign  cmnmerce  is  in 
making  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  the  principle  is  still 
adhered  to  in  most  of  the  native  governments  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  petty  prince  must  have  the 
reiu&al  of  the  stranger's  cargo,  or  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  suit  bis  fancy ;  he  barters  his  goods  in  retum* 

,  and  it  is  only  through  favour  or  forbearance  that 
the  foreign  merchant  is  permitted  to  trade  with 
private  persons.  Buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
are  gross  expedients  which  readily  occur,  but  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  trade  by  moderate  imposts* 
of  which  the  result  would  be  a  much  ampler  rove* 
Hue  to  the  sovereign,  implies  a  refinement  and  fore- 
thpught  of .  which  the  rude  understandings  of  the 
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Indian  islanders  are  incapable.  It  is  only  with  a 
very  few  of  the  native  princes,  and  these  common* 
ly  Arabs,  or  of  Arabian  stock,  that  abetter  system 
has  been  partially  adopted. 

Tramii  duties  are  another  rude  expedient^ 
molted  to  imiTersally  in  all  eastern  countries, 
wherever  roads  or  inland  navigation  exist.  The 
nmds  and  ri? ers  of  Java  may  be  described  as  afaso- 
Intely  infested  with  such  impositions.  As  the  totl 
varies  with  every  station,  or  custom-house,  and  is 
tarioad^  assessed  on  every  deseription  of  goods^ 
without  reference  to  any  rational  principle,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  rendering  any  account  of  the 
rate  of  tteation* 

Another  set  of  taxes  of  tlie  same  character  con- 
fflsts  in  imposts  levied  on  all  goods  sold  in  the  pub^ 
lie  markets,  and  repeated  with  every  sale.  The 
b^ost  thus  levied  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
farts,  a  monopoly  of  the  mari^et-piace,  the  ground 
itnt  of  the  stall  where  the  goods  are  exposed,  and 
the  direct  tax  on  the  goods.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
aay  that  a  ta&  levied  on  the  first  and  third  princi* 
pie,  is  a  tax  on  industry  of  the  most  pernicious  kind. 
These  rude  and  unskilful  financiers  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  a  tax  upon  luxuries,  innocent  or  vicious.  'Hie 
productiveness  of  the  tax,  and  the  facility  of  levy* 
iBg  it,  are  the  only  questions.  Foreign  and  do* 
mestic  manufactures,  raw  and  wrought  produce,  the 
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necessaries  of  life»  iucluding  corn  of  every  kind,  and 
animftl  food»are  alike  olgectsof  this  formof  tasuitacm* 
It  18  upon  tUs  principle  that  opium,  the  substitute 
.of  the  Indian  islanders  for  wines  and  spirits,  and 
salt,  the  universal  subject  of  heavy  taxation  in  all 
ages,  and  almost  all  countries,  are  equally  objects  of 
extraordinary  and  distinct  taxation.  In  Java,  the 
great  manufacturing  country  of  salt,  the  commodity 
was  sold  oa  the  spot  where  it  was  made  at  about 
jyieen  times  its  natural  value, — in  distant  places, 
sometimes  as  high  as  seventy  times.  Opium,  in  the 
same  country,  may  be  reckoned  to  be  soldat  about  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  monopoly  sales  in  India, 
and  at  probably  not  less  than  ten  times  the  natu- 
ral cost.  In  every  part  of  the  ^Archipelago,  opium 
and  salt  are,  under  one  form  or  another,  objects  of 
a  rii^id  monopoly  on  the  part  of  tlie  governments. 

Tlie  system  of  farming  the  public  revenue,  in  all 
its  departments,  is  universal  in  the  Indian  islands, 
wherever  European  inrtuence  has  made  no  innova- 
tion. The  farmers  are  either  natives  of  the  east  coast* 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  or  C3iinese,  but  most  fre* 
quently  the  latter.  We  hear  them  generall)  deno- 
minated Bofidar^z  corruption  in  orthography,  and  • 
more  palpable  one  in  meaning,  of  the  Persian  word 
Bandar^v^  sea-port,  or  commercial  empormm,  wjiich 
the  accommodating  geniusof  the  Polynesian  tongues 
applies  not  only  to  the  custom-houses  on  the  coast, 
hut  to  the  toll  ports  of  the  interior,  where  the 
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transit  duties  are  levied,  and,  as  now  stated,  even 
to  the  ftrmer  himself.   In  the  early  state  of  ccmi* 
merce  in  all  countries,  the  pernicious  system  of 
fanning  such  branches  of  the  public  revenue  as 
consist  of  taxes  on  cobsumptton  is  general.  Frmi 
the  peculiar  commercial  capabilities  of  the  In- 
dian idands,  and  the  resort  of  sti^ngers,  they 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  share  of 
trade  beyond  its  usual  extent,  in  countries  of 
equal  civilisatioiu   The  inca^^ity  and  ignorance 
of  men  m  thift?  itote  or^iaeiety,  rendara  the 
Indian  islanders  quite  unequal  to  the  details  of 
a  busmesa  of  any  degree  of  ettaupk^idlessy  aild 
the  Kfeeessary  consequence  is,  that  the* manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  in  all  the  more  di£Qcdbt 
biandieSy  ttk  intd  the  hand»of  rapacious  i^itfP 
gers.    The  employment  of  the  Chint  se  in  the  di* 
rect  collection  of  the  duties  is  found  impracticable 
framdi^iattei^  want  of  moral  chikracter  and  integri* 
ty,  so  that  the  farming  system  becomes,  by  necessity, 
the  only  resource,  and  the  only  means  of  securing 
the  just  amomit  of  the  public  revenne,  is  the  dis- 
posal of  the  farms  by  the  competition  of  a  pub- 
lic sale.   Even  in  European  establishments,  from 
the  unwise  nestraints  imposed  on  European  coloni- 
zation, the  employment  of  European  officers  in 
the  direct  management  of  the  revenue  has  not 
been  found  to  answer.    The  sni{illne>s  of  tlieir 
numbers  does  not  admit  of  the  employment  of 
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instruments  either  sufficiently  cheap,  or  sufficient* 
ly  expert.    They  are  both  unwilling  for,  and  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  bestowing  the  attention  ne- 
cessary to  the  minute  details  of  a  laborious  business* 
Under  their  management  the  inferior  agents  of  the 
revenue  commit  depredations  on  the  trader,  the  re- 
venue suffers  defalcation,  and  nothing  is  gained. 
The  employment  of  the  Chinese  farmers,  therefore, 
as  long  as  the  impolitic  principle  of  interdicting 
European  colonization  is  i>ersi8ted  in,  is  far  less 
injurious  both  to  the  subject  and  the  state.  Tha 
native  trader,  who  would  hesitate  to  complain  of  the 
injustice  of  an  European  agent,  will  not  fail  to  com- 
plain of  that  of  a  Chinese  one,  who  possesses  no  po- 
litical power,  and  is  an  object  of  jealousy,  but  not  of 
fear,  both  to  the  trader  and  the  man  in  power. 
On  this  subject  I  speak  distinctly  from  the  results 
of  my  own  personal  experience  in  the  control  of 
two  of  the  most  considerable  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  Archipela<£0,  those  of  Samarang,  and 
Surabaya,  in  Java.    Until,  in  the  progress  of  colo- 
nization, an  active  race  of  Europeans,  by  constitu- 
tion fit  to  bear  the  climate,  and  by  education  and 
experience  equal  to  transact  bu:>iness  with  the  va- 
rious inhabitants  of  these  countries,  be  available, 
the  assumption  of  the  direct  management  of  those 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  to  which  1  have  al- 
luded, by  the  servants  of  the  European  government, 
will  prove  injurious  both  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject. 

11 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LAWS. 

Laivs  of  the  Indian  islanders  a  mixture  of  native  Hindu  and 
Arabian  law, — Account  of  writings  on  jurisprudence*— ^ 
Modes  of  administering  justice,'-^  Courts. — Proceedings* — 
Rules  of  evidence, — Civil  \sL9n,^ Purchase  and  sale,—' 
Deposits,— 'Letting  and  hiring,— Loans — Laws  oj  inherit' 
ance.— Marriage-contract, — Penal  laws. — Description  of 
punishments, — Frequency  of  capital  punishment — Of  fine, 
— Affronty  or  personal  insult,  a  punishment  hjf  law. — Out* 
lawry,— Modes  of  execution. — Lex   talionis.  'Pecuniari/ 
compensation  for  crimes,— Allotment  of  punishment  accord* 
ing  to  rank. — Offences  against  property. —  Theft. — Rob- 
ber y.r— Offences  against  persons, —  Abusive  language,— 
Right  of  avenging  wrongs  in  a  great  measure  left  in  pri- 
vate handSf  and  employment  of  hired  champions  to  avenge 
private  quarrels. — Wounding,— Murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter.— Injuries  offered  to  the  sex.SeHuctinn. — Adultery.— 
Offences  against  the  sovereign, — Exerdse  of  unlawful  author 
rily.— Giving  false  information. — Couulerfoiting  the  royal 
signet. — Treason  and  rebellion. — ttfft  uccs  against  the  laws 
oJ nature, — Sorcery — Marriages  Wuhin  prohibited  degrees. 

Having  rendered  an  account  of  tlie  forms  of  go- 
vernment among  the  Indian  islanders,  I  sliall  con- 
clude this  book  by  a  sketch  of  their  laws,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  shall  rather  attempt  to  shew  their 
spirit  and  character  than  enter  into  any  minute 
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details  concerning  them.  Tliis  may  be  done  under 
the  four  following  heads  : — viz.  History  and  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Laws, — Fonns  of  Judicatory,— 
Civil  Laws,  and  Penal  Laws. 

As  in  otlier  departments,  so  in  that  of  the  laws, 
the  Hindus,  the  Arabs,  or  both,  have  imparted  a 
share  of  their  Laming  to  the  Indian  islanders. 
The  laws  of  all  the  civilized  tribes  consist,  accord- 
ingly, of  a  coniniixture  of  native  customs  and  of 
Hiiulu  and  Mahoniedan  jurisprudence.  From  the 
remarkable  opposition  which  exists  in  the  state  o 
society  among  the  Indian  islanders,  and  that  of  the 
Hindus  and  Arabs,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that 
the  peculiar  codes  of  the  two  latter  people  would 
be  but  very  partially  adopted  by  the  former,— 
that  laws  framed  for  a  populous  country,  in  which 
the  odious  institution  of  the  castes  was  rigidly  es- 
tablished, or  for  the  shepherds  of  the  arid  and 
sterile  plains  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  traUvsferred, 
without  modification,  to  the  simple,  rude,  and 
scanty  population  of  the  verdant  and  luxuriant 
islands  of  the  equator. 

The  reigning  religion  of  the  Archipelago,  as  has 
been  fully  described  in  another  department  of  this 
work,  is  the  Mahomedan,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  inseparable  existence  of  the  Mahomedan  law. 
In  a  period  of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  which 
elapsed  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  almost  all  the 
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eannderable  nalioiis  of  the  Indian  islands  adopted 

the  Mahomedan  religion,  the  work  of  conversion 
eonnneneing  naturally  from  the  west  and  pnoceed* 
in|i^  eastward.  The  degree  in  which  they  have 
adopted  the  lasvs  and  doctrines  of  Mahomed  have 
been  prop<Nrticaied  to  the  degree  of  dTiliaation  in 
which  the  natives  were  foond,  and  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  intercourse  which  has  since  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Mahomedan  nations  of  the 
west. 

The  Mahomedan  law  is  nominally  estaUislied 
among  the  whole  of  the  converted  trib^  and  in 
fenal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  is  followed 
pretty  closely.  Tracts  on  Mahcmiedan  law,  fol<- 
lowing  the  doctrines  of  Shajiluy  or  his  pupils,  are 
in  circulation  in  every  country  of  the  Archipela* 
go»  accompanied  occasionally  with  commentaries  or 
translations  in  the  vernacular  languages.  To  fur- 
nish any  detailed  account  oi  these  would  be  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  my  undertaking,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  delineate  the  peculiar  features  of  a  state 
of  society  widely  di£brent  from  that  for  which  the 
Mahomedan  code  was  framed,  or  its  commentaries 
composed.  The  state  of  society  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Indian  islanders  differs  so  essentially  firom  the 
latter,  that,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  supremacy 
of  Mahomedan  law,  it  is  hardly  applied  in  any  case, 
without  considerable  latitude  and  modification.  Lo« 
cal  usages  and  customs  are  cavertfy  of  authority. 
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and  among  several  of  the  principal  trityes*  have  been 
oommitted  to  writing.  Id  the  languages  of  the  weaU 
eru  tribes,  these  written  collections  are  generally 
dcMminalefi  Undang$  woixU  which^  in  the  lead?., 
hig  IflDguage,  the  Javanese,  means  a  royal  order  or 
edict,  and  points  distinetiy  enough  at  their  nature 
and  cangiB^^  haiiig^aU.QanirikitioDa  made  by  expreaa 
order  of  some  particular  monarch.  None  of  themi 
of  course,  bear  ct^^rlier /tba$k  the  introductioa 
of  Mahomedaoiam,  and  the  greater  number  are  ini^ 
deed  coeval  with  this  event,  or  were  compiled  im- 
iBed«ate(9&«JI%^IM^i>It  may  be  presumed,  that  these 
paito^iitta  are^fiNiadadiM^tlie  lawa  which 

were  in  existCAce  with  each  particular  tribe  before 
the  oonversioii*   Under  the  name  oi  Kuniara,  for  ' 
example,  the  Baltnese  hsve  still  a  collection  of  na^ 
tive  laws,  slightly  uioditied  by  Hinduism,  whicl} 

bfil|9l.#jMi|^^  oolleiv, 
tions  called  Undai9g.    In  attempting  to  render 

an  account  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Indian 
idandai^il^dbaU  freely-^uote  theae  diffiirent  coli» 
lections.  All  of  them  display  a  remarkable  cha* 
lact^  of  •fu^^Q^^s  ^pd  barbarism*  Institutions  so 
imperfti^  indeed,  have  never^  in  all  probability, 
been,  among  any  other  people,  committed  to  writ- 
No  attempt  is  made  in  them  at  arrangement 
or  daasifioation,  but4;he  most  incompatible  matters 
are  blended  together,  and  the  forms  of  judicature, 
crimiflAl  and  civil  juriaprudence,  maxima  of  mo« 
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ralHy,  and  eomiiierail  regulatkniy  «re  moongnr- 
cttsly  intermixed. 
I  piocaed  to  render 'some  account  of  the  tr* 

rangements  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity, and  ibr  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
are  faUy  prepared  to  understand  what  the  charac- 
ter of  these  must  be  from  what  has  been  already 
said  oa  the  subject  of  gorernment.  As  in  all  rude 
periddaof  society,  the  chiefs  lord,  king,  or  sova^eign, 
under  whatever  name  recognized,  administers  the 
lair.  In  the  smaller  communities,  he  does  so  in 
person  ;  in  the  larger  oikea  by  delate.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  is,  in  fact,  but  a  subordi- 
nate branch  of  execntiine  govermnent,  conducted  by 
one  and  tlie  same  hands.  In  the  law  terms  used 
by  the  Jaianese,  accordingly,  any  injury  offered  to' 
the  persoiiir  or  property  of  the  king's  subjects  are 
termed  injuries  to  him :  Thus  doso  rojo-bronOf 
literally  the  crime  against  the  king's  property,  is 
theft ;  do9o  rojo-tatu^  meaning  literally  wounding 
the  king,  is  wounding  or  maiming  in  general  ^ 
and  doso  rqfthpaii^  the  crime  of  killing  tlie  king|* 
is  murder.  In  the  larger  communities,  to  save 
trouble,  the  usual  expedient,  in  such  cases,  of  law 
assessors^  has  been  had  recourse  to.  The  sove* 
reign  or  his  minister  has  his  assessor, — the  dele- 
gates of  the  sovereign,  in  the  administration  of 
the  prOTinces,  theirs,— -and  all  the  sobdelegates  of 
these,  in  a  third  or  founh  series,  theirs  also,  the  prin- 
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cipal  always  interfering  whenever  he  has  leisure  er 
inclination  to  do  so.  This  general  account  I  shall  ii« 
lust  rate  by  a  particular  statement  of  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  among  the  Javanese.  A  kingdom, 
in  that  island,  is  an  aggregate  of  villages  each  of 
which  has  within  itself  a  distinct  local  jurisdiction, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  corporation  by 
siifferance,  Tliis  corporation  consists  of  a  chiefs  a 
condy  a  priest,  a  register,  or  writer,  elders,  and  the 
tenants  of  the  land  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
tenants  of  the  sovereign.    Sometimes  the  principal 
village -officers  are  elected  by  their  fellow-villagers, 
and  at  other  times  by  a  superior.   In  whatever  way 
nominated,  it  happens,  that,  from  the  equality  of 
their  fortunes,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  po- 
verty of  all,  a  i^riat  degree  of  freedom  and  equa- 
lity subsists  between  the  members  of  these  little 
societies.    Petty  disputes  are  settled  by  the  chief 
and  elders  in  public,  or  written  evidence  of  mat- 
ters of  greater  moment  is  taken  down  by  them, 
to  be  transmitted  to  higher  authority.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  same  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  joint  property,  and  for  that  of  the 
goods  of  strangers  or  passengers,  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  nightly  watches  and  patroles.    The  village 
associations  are  superintended  by  officers  of  va- 
rious names,  who  are  the  delegates  or  lieutenants 
of  the  governors  of  provinces.    These  have  their 
law  assessors  and  courts,  which  take  cognizance  of 
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niatten  of  higher  fnoment  than  He  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  village-officers.  They  are .  re* 
tpvMAt  in  their  turn  to  the  govemora ;  of  pror 
vincesy  who  have  their  minister  or  assistant,  their 
law asijessorsy  writei^s,  and  registers,  &c.  which,, in 
nanwriii<Mi  nature,  are  a  literal  copy  of  the  su-- 
preme  authority  at  the  seat  of  government,  now 
to  1^  more  particularly  described.  The  supreme 
ooMrl^o£ijni|bieer  at  the  seat  of  government,  nomi- 
nally consists  of  the  four  following  persons,  called, 
from  their  importance,  "  the  nails  which  the 
kihgdoDi^l  Fmtob  N&goro, — ^the  sovereign,— his 
minister, — the  high-priest,  and  the  judge  of  common 
law«J£hej|Q(vereign  never  adniinistersjustipAia  perr 
8on,3iiiiiiA rtferes  when  he  thinks  proper,  as  w^  on 
the  general  principle  of  liis  authority  as  an  arbitrai*y 
prince,  as  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  chui:(;h»  Jt^Oi 
fwh'iitgmM^Ummi religion  in  the  East  being  al*. 
ways  inseparable.  His  minister  is  also  too  much  oc- 
Ciqpi|dfciM>id6»Q^imuch  time  to  the  administration  of 
jutteti  tlie^delisequence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  leff 
nearly  altogether  to  the  FangulUy  or  high-priest, 

$/ai4a>^timiJak$a,.  ov  native  judge.  .The.  first;  is 
^wfartuiiod^ta.  be.  hariied  in  •  the  Mahomedan  law, 
and  takes  nmk  of  the  second,  who  is  employed  in 
suAfajtfeaiiaof  mere  drudgery,  and  is  presumed  to 
beAiiEar  with  those  peculiar  customs  and  usages 
which  are  deviations  from  the  Mahomedan  law* 
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The  court  is  an  open  one,  and,  to  give  solemnity 
til  tbt  pfOOMdmgi,  ii  held  in  the  portico^  SAram- 
tii  of  the  principal  motque*   The  Indian  idind- 

en  are  not  by  nature  litigious ;  and  in  their  pover'> 
tf,  it  ia  ncft  reeaonable  to  eiipeot  that  importaBt 
fighta  of  property  rinmld  often  be  eotitesled  among 
them.  Civil  disputes  are  settled  in  the  inferior 
courts  ladier  by  ft  kind  of  arbitmtion  than  by  jndi* 
eial  proceiSi  to  that  the  duties  of  the  superior  court, 
now  described,  are  chiefly  confined  to  criminal 
trials^  principally  capital  offisnces* 

In  all  important  cases  the  evidence  is  formally 
recorded  in  v^riting,  and  the  whole  procedure,  as  I 
hate  fre^ently  witnessed,  is  conducted  with  caha* 
ness,  deliberation,  and  decorum.  The  details  are 
slow  and  tediousy  but  the  whole  process  sufficient- 
ly Expeditious. 

Peculiarity  of  local  situation  and  manners  has 
given  rise  to  various  distinctions  in  the  distribu>- 
rioM  of  judicial  authority.  Among  the  Hindu  po» 
pulation  of  Bali  the  Brahmins  administer  justice. 
Among  the  Malay  tribes  the  peculiarity  of  their 
nuMthne  situation  and  their  commefcial  faubits  has 
giten  rise  to  a  peculiar  distribution  of  judtcid 
authority,  vvhich  is  expressed,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Msiaoci^  as  follofra : — The  authority  of  mi* 
nister,  Bandaharay  extends  over  men  in  office,— 
'lords,— -sons  of  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
royal  guards,  Bidmndd^  that  of  the  minister  of 
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police,  Tumangnng,  over  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  and  over  Ijcggars,  destitute  persons 
and  orphans ; — that  of  the  admiral,  Laksimana, 
over  all  maritime  affairs,  and  all  the  concerns  of 
the  dependent  provinces  of  the  state  ; — and  that  of 
the  Intendant  of  the  Port,  Shahbandai\  over  the 
affairs  of  the  port,  over  all  merchants,  and  over  all 
stranjrers."    The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
authority  delegated  to  the  admiral.  He  is  declared 
to  be  "  the  king"  when  at  sea,  and  then  to  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  is  singular  that  this 
power  is  not  confined  to  this  superior  naval  officer 
alone,  but  expressly  belongs  by  law  even  to  the 
master  of  a  trading- vessel.    The  following  law, 
from  the  Malacca  collection,  specifies  all  the  officers 
or  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  power  is  en- 
trusted :  "  The  persons  who  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  are  the  mini- 
ster, BandaharOj  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  or 
within  his  own  particular  jurisdiction,  (literally  his 
own  river,) — the  minister  of  police, 
when  engaged  in  apprehending  criminals, — the 
admiral,  Laksimana,  when  in  the  harbour,  and  he 
is  disobeyed,  or  when  on  the  high-seas, — and  the 
commander  of  a  trading. vessel  when  he  is  at  sea, 
for  he  is  then  as  the  king.    But  the  authority  of 
this  latter  extends  only  to  the  great  crimes  of 
takins:  another  man's  wife  or  concubine,  or  mc- 
ditating  to  run  a  muck." 
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The  judicial  proceedings,  as  already  mentibnedb 
are  oondncted  with  moch  Bolemnitj,  and  the  «&• 
cient  laws  punish  want  of  attentimi  to  the  forma 
of  the  court.  In  the  Javanese  laws  we  hamf 
with  this  view,  the  following  singular  enaoCmeDts^ 
'  80  characteristic  of  the  shnple  manners  of  the 
people :  If  a  person  refuse  to  pay  attention  to 
the  forms  of  court  he  shall  be  fined  ten  piecaa  of 
money.'' — •*  If  a  person  address  the  judge  out  of 
his  turn  he  shall  be  fined  two  pieces  of  money/'~ 
If  any  one  bring  victuals  or  other  gift  to  the 
judge,  when  he  has  a  suit  in  court,  he  shall  lose 
his  cause.'* 

The  prosecutor,  or  plaintiff,  states  his  own  cause 

to  the  jiulij^e,  often  in  a  strain  of  considerable  elo- 
quence, and  he  then  produces  his  witnesses.  The 
accused  makes  his  defence  in  a  nmilar  nutfnunr, 
and,  in  his  turn,  brings  forward  his  evidence.  The 
judge  hears  and  decides  forthwith,  and  the  sen- 
tence is  carried  into  effect  on  the  spot.  Attmiefs 
or  advocates  are  seldom  or  ever  had  recourse  to. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  of  a  Javanese  judge,  from  a 
work  called  Niti  Praja  :  *  "A  judge  must,  in  all 
cases^  be  impartial,  to  enable  him  to  weigh  all 
causes  which  come  before  him  with  the  same  ex- 
actness that  merchandise  is  weighed  in  a  scales  and 


•  iiaffles's  Hittory  of  Java,  Vol.  I.  p.  277. 
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Bioely  balance  the  equilibrium ;  nothing  adding  or 
taking  from  either  side." — **  He  must  be  above 
all  bribery,  either  by  words  or  money,  and  never 
allow  himself  to  be  induced  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice ;  for,  were  a  judge  to  commit  an  act  of  this 
kind,  the  consequence  could  not  but  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  country." — He  must  not  accept 
presents  of  any  kind  from  the  parties  whose  cause 
comes  before  him,  not  only  because  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  derive  advantage  there! rom,  but  also  be- 
cause the  public  will  hold  discourse  concerning 
him  highly  injurious  to  his  reputation." — "  All 
causes  in  dispute  must  be  decided  upon  by  him, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  according  to  law,  and 
not  kept  long  in  suspense  to  the  injury  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  lest  he  be  considered  like  a  holy 
man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  money,  sacrifices  his 
good  name." — A  judge  must  inquire  into  cveiy 
circumstance  relating  to  the  causes  brought  before 
him,  and  duly  investigate  the  evidence  ;  after  which 
he  must  take  the  cause  into  consideration.  He 
must  not  in  the  least  listen  to  what  is  false,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  decide  according  to  truth."  Such 
self-evident  maxims,  and  crude  instructions  for 
the  conduct  of  a  judge,  could  only,  thus  pom- 
pously, be  paraded  in  a  very  rude  and  early  stage 
of  social  union,  and  of  the  science  of  ethics.  The 
judge,  in  all  these  cases,  being  no  more  than  the 
law  assessor,  the  law  makes  no  scruple  in  punish* 
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ing  him  severely.  In  a  treatise  on  Javanese  law, 
composed  immediately  after  the  conversion  to  ^^^a- 
homedanimi^  and  called  die  Sun  of  the  U»- 
verse,"  Surya  AUifn^  after  an  enumeration  of  the 
duties  of  the  judge,  JaksOf  it  is  deliberately  de- 
claredf  If  he  is  fiMind  ignorant  of  these  thingi, 
he  shall  have  liis  tongue  cut  out and,  if  the 
next  in  order  to  the  judge,  Jitjanang^  shall,  in  act- 
ing for  the  judge,  prove  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  he  too  shall  either  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  lose  both  his  ears,  or  have  red-hot  pincers  wgr 
plied  to  his  lips.''-—**  In  the  third  plaee/'  it  addi, 
*•  any  incorrect  statement  in  writing  shall  be  pu- 
nished v^ith  the  loss  of  both  hands.  iShould  n«i- 
>  Aer  of  these  sentences  be  carried  into  dEbct,  tlie 
judge  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  bauished  the  coun- 
try. This  punishment,  however,  may  be  mitt- 
gated  by  the  Raja,  who,  having  compassieii  on  the 
judge,  may  recall  him  after  one  yeai''s  banish- 
ment." * 

Even  the  capacity  or  learning  of  the  judge,  or 

law  assessor,  appears,  on  some  occiisions,  to  be 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony.  In  one  law  of 
the  ancient  Javanese,  it  is  declared,  that,  if  he  be 
silenced  in  a  discussion  with  one  of  the  parties  who 
dispute  a  point  with  him,  he  ahall  be  fined  foi^ 
liiousand  pkMs. 


Bafflet's  Java,  Vol.  IL  Appendix,  p.  83. 
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The  rtiles  of  evidence^  as  among  all  barbarous 

people,  are  arbitrary  and  capricious.  At  present, 
they  are,  among  the  Mahoniedan  nations  of  the 
Archipelago,  determined  principally  by  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Koran,  and  by  its  commentaries.  By 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Javanese,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  the  present  laws  of  Bali,  women, 
slaves,  stammerers,  lame  or  maimed  people,  persons 
afflicted  with  such  loathsome  disorders  as  leprosy, 
or  epilepsy,  &c.,  were  excluded  from  giving  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  collection  of  Malacca  decides  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  who  are  to  be  deemed  competent,  and 
who  incompetent  witnesses.  "  Competent  witnes- 
ses are  persons  of  virtue,  just  persons,  pious  per- 
sons, and  freemen.  Incompetent  witnesses  are 
persons  of  bad  character,  slaves,  and  women.  The 
latter  are  admissible,  however,  iu  affairs  of  preg- 
nancy, and  in  those  which  regard  female  complaints. 
In  affairs  of  marriage,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
admitted.'* 

The  rules  of  evidence  among  the  people  of  Pas- 
summah  are  as  follow  :  "In  order  to  be  deemed 
a  competent  and  unexceptionable  evidence,  a 
son  must  be  of  a  different  family,  and  dusun  from 
the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  gives  evidence,  of 
good  character,  and  a  freeman  ;  but,  if  the  dis- 
pute be  between  two  persons  of  the  same  dusun^ 
persons  of  such  duswi  are  allowed  to  be  complete 
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evidence."  This  singular  law  is  framed  to  pro- 
vide against  tbe  feuds. and  animosities  prevails 
ing  between  the  inhaUtants  of  different  villages, 
and  aflfbrds  a  striking  picture  of  the  violence  and 
anarchy  of  the  state  of  society  among  these  pw^ 
pie. 

Witnesses  are  not,  as  among  us,  examined  on 
oath$  for  oaths  are  not  administered  but  with 
mnch  solemnity.  Among  the  diflbrent  tribes, 
there  are  various  forms  of  administering  an  oath. 
The  military  tribes  of  Celebes  swear  by  their 
drawn  krises,  with  the  Koran  held  over  their  heads, 
as  already  described  in  the  account  of  their  man- 
ners, in  the  first  volume.  The  people  of  Sumatn 
swear  by  their  heir-looms.  The  Javanese  swear 
by  the  Koran  in  the  mosque  with  great  solemni- 
ty, the  ceremony  occupying  frequently  more  than 
an  hour,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  the  recitation 
by  the  priest  of  pertiuent  and  impressive  passages 
from  the  sacred  volume.  The  form  of  words  used 
'  by  the  people  of  Sumatra  is  to  the  following  etkct : 
.  If  what  I  now  declare  is  truly  and  really  so,  may 
I  be  freed  and  clear  from  my  oath;  if  whatlassert 
is  wittingly  false,  may  my  oath  be  the  cause  of  my 
destruction.''  *"  'i  he  oath  pronounced  by  the  Ja- 
vanese is  very  remarkable.  If,"  says  the  Java- 
nese peasant,  with  perfecst  rimplicity,  **  I  ^eak 


,  "  HIstocy  of  Sumatra. 
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filsehood,  may  I  meet  with  misfortune  $  but  if  I 
•peak  the  truth,  may  I  receive  the  hlesring  of  the 

prophet  of  God,  of  all  the  saints  of  Java,  and  of 
wttf' hrt^  md  kingf  who  now  reigns,*'  ratu.  The 
Bi0i^  is  the  most  common  place  for  administering 
an  oath,  but  some  of  the  tribes  consider  the  shrines 
^'^imm^Hf  or  the  barying-ground  of  their  ancestors, 
ii^^ihiii  bf  mcMfe  solemnity. 
' Among  all  the  tribes,  it  is  the  principal  rather 
4hi&'ttowitnes8iBs  that  are  sworn.  *4n  many  cases/' 
Mya  lir  4if  arsden,  *  "  it  is  requisite  they  should 
swear  to  what  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
^l&lg^  ihey  should  know  to  be  true.   A  sues  B 
^tfit^lpi'dibt}  due  from  the  father  or  grandfather  of 
iB  to  the  father  or  grandfather  of  A.    The  origi- 
•mtpmlimwmimd,  and  no  witness  of  the  tranaac- 
^diyn  sumtes*-  ^How  is  the  matter  to  be  decided  ? 
-It  remains  with  £  to  make  oath  that  his  fal!her  or 
^tgwaiMbdiiil'  sever  was  indebted  to  those  of  A,  or 
'^^that,  if  ^«ya84ndebted,  the  debt  had  been  paid* 
.^hi^,  among  us,  would  be  considered  a  very  strange 

'Mjlhud  oMeriding  causes,  but  among  these  people 
-something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  As 

they  have  no  sort  of  written  accounts^  nor  any 
adii^(  Iik64iMNPdB  or  Twisters  among  Aen^  it  would 
t^he  olterly  impossible  for  the  plaintiff  ti^  establidi 
*^^di»^4ebt  by  a  positive  proof  in  a  multitude  of  cases ; 

5nui:it\    '  .  ^  lIIstoiy.o£  Sumatra,  p.  399;    .  . 
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and,  were  the  suit  to  be  clismiaiecl  «t  Quce,  an  with 
V0,  far  vmat  of  ndi  prooff  Buoiben  of  innoegat 

persons  would  lose  the  debts  really  due  to  them, 
through  the  knavery  of  the  persons  indebt^  who 
would  aoam  eter  £ul  to  deny  *  debt." 

The  Javanese  administer  an  oath  on  the  same 
principle*  though  not  ao  often  in  civil  as  in  fimm^ 
ml  caies.   A  murder,  for  eiMiiple»  has  boMa  oohi- 
mitted,  and  the  relations  prosecute  tlie  jHjrson  sus- 
pected to  have  committed  it.  JS  there  be  either  no 
ovideaoe,  or  but  inadequate  evidenee,  the  prifiamr 
will  be  directed  by  the  court  to  swear  to  his  own 
innocence*   When  we  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  inhabttants  of  theae  coiuitriei,  the 
practice  will  not  appear  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems 
at  first  view.  There  are  no  people  who  have  amone 
eaerad  regard  far  die  aanetity  of  an  oath*   In  a 
oovrt  ' of  justice  their  character  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage.    Truth  and  sunpiicity  are  the  difffiiidied 
eharacterutiea  of  their  testimony.~ThofO  is  gene- 
rally no  legal  punishment  muung  them  for  perjury, 
which  is  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  faviaiUe 
powenu   The  lam  of  the  Malays  alone  pwyah 
this  offence,  and  the  code  of  Malacca  describes  the 
kind  of  pmrishment  in  one  ease  as  ibUow :  "  If  a 
person  give  fidse  evidenoe  before  the  Isleodantof 
Uie  Port,  his  face  shall  be  streaked  with  charcoal 
ttid  tumeric,  and  he  shall  be  publicly  es^osed  ;  or 
be  fined  to  the  amount  of  two  tahib***  Among 
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some  of  the  tribes,  collateral  oaths  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  the  testimony  of  an  accused  person 
must  be  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  compurgators  of  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe.  Among  those  people,  however, 
it  is  the  relations  of  tlie  deceased  alone  that  are 
sworn.  Marsden  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  practice  :  **  In  administering  an 
oath,  if  the  matter  litigated  respects  the  proper- 
ty of  the  grandfather,  all  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  family  descended  from  him  are  understood 
to  be  included  in  its  operation;  if  the  father's 
effects  only  are  concerned,  or  the  transactions  hap- 
pened in  his  lifetime,  his  descendants  are  included  ; 
if  the  affair  regards  only  the  present  parties,  and 
originated  with  them,  they  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendants only  are  comprehended  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  oath  ;  and  if  any  single  one  of  these 
descendants  refuses  to  join  in  the  oath,  it  vitiates 
the  whole  ;  that  is,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
party  himself  refused  to  swear  j  a  case  that  not 
unfrequcntly  occurs.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  custom  tends  to  the  requiring  a  weight 
of  evidence,  and  an  increase  of  the  importance  of 
the  oath,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  time  ren- 
ders the  fact  to  be  established  less  capable  of  proof 
in  the  ordinary  way."  • 


•  History  of  Sumatni,  p.  2-11. 
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Obtaining  evidence  by  torture,  though  practised 
oooaaionally  in  the  wsntomieBs  of  tyrannyy  em 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  the  character  of 
the  Indian  islanders^  or  the  spirit  of  their  institu- 
tions. 

Hie  trial  by  combat  or  duel,  and  the  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  God  by  various  descriptions  of 
ordeal*  are  not  unknown.  The  Malay  laws  diveat 
that  the  combat  or  ordeal  shall  be  had  recourse  to 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  in  the  following  words : 

If  one  accuse  and  another  deny*  and  there  be  no 
witnesses  on  either  side,  the  parties  shall  either  fight 
or  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  melted  tin  or  boiling 
oil*  The  latter  consists  in  extractitig  with  the 
hand,  at  a  single  dip,  from  the  boiling  liquid,  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  written  upon 
it.  If  the  accusation  be  that  of  taking  a  man's 
wife,  and  the  accuser  won  in  the  ordeal,  the  ac- 
cuser shall  be  put  to  death ;  if  the  accused  be 
successful,  then  the  accuser  shall  stiver  deaths  or 
pai/  a  Jine  of  ten  iahiU** 

Having  rendered  this  accouut  of  the  modes  of 
administering  justice,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Civil  laws  of  the  Vi- 
dian islanders.  Where  poverty  excludes  iiequent 
or  large  exchanges  of  property  in  moveables,  and 
where  the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  is  usurped 
by  the  sovereign,  the  compact  of  purchase  and  sale 
are  sufficiently  simple*  Goods  are  by  custom  sold 
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in  the  public  market.  The  three  following  laws 
of  the  Javanese  are  descriptive  of  their  manners 
touching  this  point :  **  If  a  man  purchase  a  piece 
of  cloth  without  examination,  and,  carrying  it  home, 
discovers,  on  washing  it,  that  it  is  holed,  he  shall 
proceed  with  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  whether  the  defect  in  the  cloth  be 
recent  or  of  long  standing.  If  the  latter,  the  ven- 
der shall  make  good  the  loss  j  if  the  fonner,  the 
purchaser  ;  and,  if  the  matter  appear  dubious,  the 
loss  shall  be  shared  between  them." — **  If  a  per- 
son, after  having  given  something  to  another, 
afterwards  repent,  and  demand  it  back,  alleging 
that  he  had  only  given  it  in  charge,  and  the  de- 
fendant bring  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
perty was  actually  given  to  him,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  keep  it,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  be  fined, 
besides,  to  the  amount  of  8000  pichis.  If,  how- 
ever, the  defendant,  in  the  last  case,  should 
fail  to  prove  that  the  property  was  actually  given 
to  him,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  make  restitu- 
tion two-fold,  and  pay,  besides,  a  fine  of  12,000 

The  laws  of  the  Indian  islanders  provide  for  de- 
posits  principally  in  the  case  of  travellers.  When 
a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
port himself  to  the  chief,  and  consign  his  goods  to 
his  charge.  If  they  are  lost,  the  village  is  respon- 
sible.  Even  the  owner  of  a  house  is  by  law  or  cus- 
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tm  rapcmaUe  for  the  goods  of  a  stranger  de^^ 

under  his  roof,  if  such  goods  have  been  duly  con- 
mgaoi  to  his  cara  The  laws  of  the  Hejangs  on 
this  subject  are  as  follow  If  a  person  pan* 
ing  the  night  ia  the  house  oi'  another  does  not 
ooarasit  his  e&cts  to  the  chaige  of  the  owner  of 
k,  the  latter  is  not  aceounCahle,  if  they  are  stolen 
during  the  night.  If  he  has  given  them  iu  chargOf 
and  the  stranger's  effiiets  only  are  lost  during  tbe 
night,  ihe  ownor  of  the  hottse  t>ecoines  aecOiHit- 
able.  If  ejects  both  of  the  owner  and  lodger 
aie  stolen,  eadi  is  to  make  oath  to  the  other  that 
lie  is  not  concerned  in  die  robbery,  and  the  par- 
ties put  up  with  their  loss,  or  retrieve  it  as  they 
ean."* 

The  [mvisions  for  kiting  and  hirmg  are  scanty 
and  ill-defined.  They  chiefly  refer  to  cattle  and 
slam,  the  principal  descriptions  of  property  that 
can  be  let  where  free  serrants  are  hardly  known, 
smd  tlie  pro{)erty  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  sove- 
«eigtt«  The  followii^anafewof  theni,froni  the^ 
laws  of  Malacca  i—^*  If  a  person  hire  a  slave  from 
another,  and  it  be  well  understood  on  what  business 
lie  is  to  he  employed,  and  thd  skre  be  killed,  the 
master  shall  receive  but  three-fourths  of  his  price  ; 
that  is,  he  shall  lose  one-fourth  of  it."-— If  a  person 
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hire  a  slave  for  the  express  purpose  of  climbing  trees, 
the  master  being  fully  aware  thereof,  and  the  slave 
fall  and  he  killed,  the  master  shall  receive  an  equit- 
able return  for  the  price  of  his  slave." — If  a  man 
hire  from  another  a  shue,  and  have  said  to  the 
master  beforehand,  '  he  may  possibly  be  killed,' 
and  the  master  reply,  '  if  he  be  killed,  let  him  be 
killed,'  and  it  turn  out  tliat  the  slave  is  really 
killed,  the  master  shall  receive  but  one- third  of  his 
price  ;  that  is,  he  shall  forfeit  two-thirds." — If 
a  person  hire  a  buffalo,  and  place  the  animal  in  an 
enclosure  near  a  dwelling,  and,  in  that  situation, 
it  be  killed  by  a  tiger,  he  shall  restore  half  his 
price  only,  for  he  was  not  to  blame ;  but,  if  the 
buffalo  have  been  placed  in  a  pen  at  a  distance  from 
a  dwelling,  then  he  shall  pay  his  full  price." — "  If 
a  man  hire  a  woman,  and  deflower  her,  he  shall  be 
fined  one  tahil  and  one  paha,  but  if  with  the  wo- 
man's consent,  only  five  — **  If  a  man  hire  a 
female  slave,  and  violate  her,  he  shall,  if  she  have 
been  a  virgin,  pay  to  her  master  a  fine  o'l  icwjnas^ 
one  piece  of  cloth,  and  one  vest,  Baju  ;  but  if  the 
woman  have  been  a  widow,  the  fine  is  only  five  viaSy 
and  no  cloth  or  vest.  This  is  the  law  of  the  town, 
nagriy  the  country,  desa,  and  the  river,  Sungai, 

In  the  Javanese  laws,  I  discover  two  etnctments 
respecting  the  letting  of  lands,  sufficiently  declara- 
tory of  the  arbitrary  violence  which  prevails  on  this 
subject.    They  are  as  follow  :  **  If  a  person  sub- 
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let  rice  gnmndsy  and,  receivkig  the  rent  iaadwieet 

absconds,  and  the  lord,  gusd,  have  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  transactiou,  the  person  hiring 
die  lands  shall  for£nt  the  money*  advanced,  and 
shall  not  have  the  use  of  the  lands." — "  If  a  man 
get  rice  lands  from  another  to  work,  and  neglect 
diem,  and  the  said  lands  lie  over  unemployed,  the 
lord  shall  have  a  right  to  the  profit  of  such  lands, 
agreeably^  their  usual  produce.'.'  * 
^JMUflkBb^^^         ttalies  of  society,  where 

neither  law  nor  morals  encourage  integrity  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  are  usually  made  on  pledges, 
ifddi^ r  These  pledges  aite  usually  the .  jewels  smd 
personal  trinkets  of  the  borrower  or  his  family, 
interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  has  been  known 
to  the  Indian  islanders  from  very  early  times. 
Tlie  following  law,  from  the  ancient  code  of  Java, 
aa  present^iD  force.  iuk^^Ba^.  describes  particularly 
lliMiMl^Iiliding  money :  *^  Before  you  lend 
money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  perform 
ablutionaoind  purify  yourself.  Neither  ought  you 
Wiend  dii  a  wrong  day,  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Sunday. 
When  you  are  prepared,  write  down  Ihe  name  of 
ikes  debtor,  the  place  of  his  residence, .  and  the 
cause  of  lending  your  monef;  Let  diis^be  done 
in  presence  of  the  borrower  ;  let  the  amount  of  the 
sum  lent  be  written  down,  with  the  j^ear,  the  sea^^ 
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sofip  the  mooUf  tl^e  day  of  tbe  week  of  sev^,  and 

the  day  of  the  week  of'  five  days,  the  time  of  the 
^ay,  and  the  wuku.  Let  the  rate  of  interest  be 
niomnrer  stated,  and  let  there  be  witnesses  to  the 

writing.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  Pawiian. 
Let  the  interest  of  money,  Mungahp  (literally  the 
flon^  be  paid  yearly,  at  the  end  of  which, 
if  it  have  been  demanded,  and  is  refused,  the  bor- 
rpweo^^&^y^  h^  <^fflp6^^^dto  pay  dotUfle  the  amount 
<ff  ^he  capUaL*' 

J  Interest  in  kind  for  loans  seems  also  ackuow- 
ledgf^  ly^y^l^hj^  name  laws  i  thus,  *^  man  owe 
^ebt  in  corn,  and  the  tim^  .  exceed  five  years,  he 
shall  \}e  compelled  by  the  n;i^gistrate  to  make  resti- 
tution fiyerfol4>"  The  exofjjj^lft^^y  of  the  penaltj 
in  these  cases  declares  the  unskilfiilness  of  th^  le- 
gislator, and  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  debt. 
By  the  laws  of  tho  Bqangs»  the  legal  interest  of 
money  was  declared  to  be  150  per  ^ent.  per  an# 
^^In■  (ppA^QiQdpre  Be^ulipu  tells  us,  that,  in  his 
time,  the  interest  of  moi^ey  at  Achii^  was  arbitrari- 
ly limited  to  U  per  cent,  but  that,  at  Bantam,  it 
was  as  high  as  CO.  It  vva^  hardly  less  among 
<)tfi^«tlm  tribes*  though  it  is  generally  difficult 
to  state  any  specific  amount,  the  rate  varying  with 
the  risk  of  lending,  and  the  decimation  qf  the  Ma^ 
bomedan  law,  that  all  interest  is  imryt  making  it 
difficult  to  avow  it. 

'  If  a  debtor  is  unable  to  pay  his  crciitori  hp  if 
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compelled  to  serve  him  until  the  debt  be  dis- 
charged, and  he  is  then  nearly  in  the  condition  of  a 
dave.  Every  man  has  his  fixed  price  $  and,  if  the 
debt  exceed  this,  he  either  loses  his  liberty  alto- 
gether, or  his  family  are  compelled  to  serve  the 
icreditor  along  with  him* 

The  following  two  laws  of  Malacca  have  refer- 
ence to  this  practice :  "  If  a  man  be  in  debt  to 
such  an  amomit  as  to  exceed  his  estimated  price  in 
the  country,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  creditor 
to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  ^abusive  knguage-but 
after  the  manner  of  afreeman,  and  nt^  of  a  shve.** 
— "  If  a  man  deflower  a  virgin  that  is  his  debtor, 
he  shall  be  compelled  either  to  marry  Jier  or  forfeit 
the  amomit  of  the  debt" 

Tiiis  universal  custom  is  more  distinctly  express- 
ed in  the  laws  of  Sumatra,  as  collected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  government :  When  a  debt,'' 
say  these,  "  becomes  due,  and  the  debtor  is  unable 
to  pay  his  creditor,  or  has  no  effects  to  deposit,  he 
shdl  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children,  live  with 
the  creditor  as  his  bond  slave  or  slaves,  until  re- 
deemed by  the  payment  of  the  debt." 

With  respect  to  inheritance^  the  converted  tribes, 
in  this  matter,  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  complex 
rules  of  Mahomedan  jurisprudence.  Where  there 
is  a  right  of  private  property  in  land,  or  at  least 
the  usujruct  of  it,  there  is  generally  a  community  of 
.  goods  among  the  members  of  a  £unily.  It  is  held 
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in  the  name  of  the  fiither  or  elder  male  of  the  iami- 
ly,  and  hence,  by  the  customs  of  the  greater  num- 

Ji^l^  ^the  tribes,  the  father,  or  nearest  of  kin^  is 
apgwcp^l^  for  the  debts  of  all  the  members  of  a 
fapnily.  I  can  nowhere  discover,  in  any  of  the  coU 
lections  of  native  laws  which  have  fallen  into  my 
hm^.tfif^  the  right  of  devising  property  by  will 
had  any  existence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
islandSf^The  law  of  inheritance,  among  the  people 
^  fasumniuAf  in  Sumatra,  is  as  follows :  If  a 
person  dies  having  children,  these  inherit  his  ef- 
fects in  equal  portions,  and  become  answerable  for 
^  debts  rof  the  deceased.  If  any  of  his  brothers 
survive,  they  may  be  permitted  to  share  with  their 
nephews,  but  rather  as  matter  of  courtesy  than 
right,  and  eidfi^when  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
devolved  to  him  from  his  father  or  grandfather.  If 
he^  liva3  a  num  of  rank,  it  is  common  Cor  the  8on 
wl^p.snoGBeds  him  in  title  to  h^ive  a  laiger  share* 
This  succession  is  not  confined  to  the  eldest  bonit 
but  depends  much  on  private  agreement  in  the  fa- 
mi^.  If  the  deiceased  person  leaver  no  kjndred 
behind  him,  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  shall  in- 
herit faia  e%ct3,  a^4  bjs  answerable  for  \m  debts/'  * 
.  The  ceremonies, of  marriage  have  been  already 
described,  in  a  separate  department ;  and  I  have 
gl}Jj[^^jn^tbi^  pl^e^  to  allude  to  the  nature  aQd 
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character  of  the  marriage^ntract,  considered  as  an 
institution  of  law.    The  marriage-contract,  among 

the  whole  of  the  tribes,  is  a  purchase  of  the  use  of 
the  woman's  person  by  the  man,  for  a  pecuniary  or 
other  consideration*  Besides  the  concubinage  esta- 
blished among  persons  of  rank,  in  which  the  con- 
cubine is  a  person  of  humble  condition,  the  mere 
handmaid  of  the  more  legitimate  wife,  there  are 
generally  three  kinds  of  marriage  in  use.  The 
Jirst^  and  most  common,'  consists  in  paying  the  la- 
ther or  protector  of  the  young  woman  a  specific 
sum,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  different 
manners  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  diflferent 
condition  in  life  of  the  parties.    When  the  whote 
of  the  sum  agreed  upon  is  paid,  the  woman,  amoug 
many  of  the  tribes,  becomes  literally  the  pn^rty, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sIstc,  of  the  husband,  who 
may  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  her,  as  il'  she  were 
'actually  a  slaye.   Except,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  families  of  the  parties, 
•    a  trifling  instalment  is  ahvays  left  unpaid  ;  and,  as 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  and  the  bar' 
gain  IS  incomplete,  the  woman  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  an  equal,  and  may  demand  a  divorce. 
The  second  description  of  marriage  is  also  a  pur- 
chase.   It  consists  in  a  person  of  inferior  rank  sa- 
crificing his  personal  liberty  to  become  the  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  superior  condition. 
He  is  iu  tills  case  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
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fiitlier-iii-law,  who  may  di^ose  of  him  as  he  pleasei^ , 
*«€veii  sell  him  as  a  slave. 

The  third  kind  of  marriage  is  the  most  univer- 
sal, and  supposes,  although  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion  be  still  paid,  a  greater  degree  of  equality  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  This  is  the  kind  of  marriage 
whieh  commonly  prevails  among  the  Malays,  the 
Javanese,  and  civilized  nations  of  Celebes. 

Marriages  may,  in  general,  be  dissolved  witliout 
much  difficulty.  If  the  husband  sues  for  the  di- 
vorce, be  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  Patukon,  or  con- 
sideration paid  to  his  wiie's  relations  for  her  per- 
son* If  the  woman  sues  for  the  divorce,  she  re- 
pays the  purchase-money,  and,  by  some  laws,  two- 
fold. "  If  a  woman,"  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  **  feel  a 
diilike  to  her  husband,  she  shall  be  made  to  re» 
store  tlie  original  purchase-money,  tukoriy  two-fold, 
and  receive  a  divorce.  This  is  called  Miidal  San^ 
gama.  Among  the  Javanese,  divorces  are  obtain* 
cd  with  great  facility.  They  are,  in  point  of  law, 
sufficiently  easy  everywhere,  but  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  an  obstacle  to  their  frequency ;  and, 
among  the  Malays,  the  people  of  Bali,  Sumbawa, 
and  Celebes,  they  are  rarely  heard  of.  Where 
the  hiws  appear  the  most  strict,  there  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  greatest  dissolution  of  morals  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  the  laws  of  barbarians  must  be  consider- 
ed as  no  more  than  so  many  occasional  expedients 
for  the  correction  of  acknowledged  evils.    When  . 
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these  evils  have  no  existence^  biws  are  not  thought 
of. 

The  rigour  of  the  marriage-vow,  as  far  as  the  sex 
are  coneemed»  is  strongly  declared  in  the  following  - 
law  of  the  ancient  Javanese  and  present  Balians : 

If  a  man  go  on  a  sea  voyage,  his  wife  shall  not 
knarry  another  for  ten  years  ;  if  he  go  into  the 
country  in  quest  of  employment,  she  shall  not 
marry  for  Jour  years  ;  if  he  go  in  quest  of  religious 
edncationy  she  shall  not  marry  for  wc  years.  If 
he  absent  himself  on  any  other  account  than  these, 
the  wife  may,  according  to  the  Manawa  Sastra, 
take  another  husband  in  four  years  $  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kuntara  Sastra,  in  three.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  the  first  husband,  should  he  return, 
cannot  claim  his  wife,  Jbr  the  gods^  Dewata^  habe 
parted  them.**  This  is  the  only  passage,  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  these  people,  in  which  I  find 
distant  journeys,  or  sea  voyages,  expressly  referred 
to.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  bears 
some  marks  of  a  Hindu  origin. 

The  provision  made  for  the  wife,  in  the  event  of 
separation,  is,  among  the  converted  tribes,  with 
some  modifications,  usually  guided  by  the  precepts 
of  Mahomedan  law.  In  Java,  when  a  man  wishes 
for  a  divorce,  he  has  but  to  signify  his  intention  to 
the  priest,  who  cuts  the  marriage  cord"  before 
witnesses,  which  aunple  ceremony  dissolves  the 
marriage.    The  man,  as  already  mentioned,  for* 
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£ff^  patukon^  or  purchase-money>  the  woman 
bis  mtored  to  her  whatever  property  she  brought  to 
her  hiidMuidy  and  the  husband  whatever  he  contri- 
buted to  the  joint  stock.  Their  common  earning^ 
are  then  divided,  the  woman  receiving  one  partt 
and  the  husband  two.  If  it  appears  to  the  judges 
that  the  industry  of  the  wife  has  chiefly  contribute 
^Ifl^lbe  «QcumulAtion  of  the  joint  pr«^erty,  aa 
often  happens,  they  will  not  scruple  to  award  her 
a  larger  share. 

..«^A  betrothing  always,  among  these  people,  pre* 
cedes  a  marriage,  and,  being  considered  nearly  as 
binding  as  the  marriage  union  itself,  a  violation 
c^  i|,t8  punished  by  law.    The  following  law  of  the 
Malays  refers  to  this  custom :  "  If  a  man  bid  for 
a  woman  betrothed  to  another,  knowing  her  to  be 
lietrothed,  and  gives  her  a  nuurriage  pledge^  the 
magistrate  shall  summon  the  parents,  and  direct 
to  restore  the  pledge,  and  he  shall  fine  the 
oBfending  person,  if  rich,  ten  tahUst  and  if  poor* 
five  tahils*    If  the  person  bidding  for  a  betrothed 
woman  4o        ignorance,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
.l^ave  committed  no  offence^  but  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  if  privy  to  the  transaction,  shall  be  fined  at 
the  pl^jjre  of  the  magistrate." 
.  ^The  ancient  kws  of  the  Javanese  {Surjfo  aUm) 
were  to  a  similar  effect.    "  If,"  say  these,  *•  a 
^pn  betrothes  bis  daughter  to  one  man,  and  after- 
j^lfds  j^v^^     iliiuirriage  toanottw,  he  shdU  be 
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fined  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  PkkiSp  tot 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  f^rsott.    IF  a  nati'fe^ 

ceive  the  troth  of  a  woman,  and  has  paid  the  Pa- 
tukan^  and  she  refuse  to  accept  of  him  for  her 
husband,  aUeging  that  he  is  a  person  of  bad  dhi^ 
racter,  the  man,  on  peference  to  the  judge,  shaH 
be  entitled  to  a  fine  of  twelve  thousand  FicfUs; 
twice  toldy  and  the  woman  be  compelled  besides' t6 
restore  the  Fatukon.  If  a  woman  he  betrothed  to 
one  man,  and  another  interrupts  the  marria^  and 
takes  her  to  himself,  he  shall  pay  to  the  injhired 
person  double  the  purchase-money,  and  be  fined 
besides  in  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  Fields.''  4¥i 
This  short  sketch  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Indflfll 
islanders  will  serve  to  couvey  some  idea  of  their 
spirit,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  a  flio^ 
extennve  subject,— dieirj9^a/cod(i?.  This  may  te 
satisfactorily  done  under  the  five  following  heads, 
'iris*,  the  character  and  nature  of  their  punishments, 
«-^llotment  of  punishment,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties,— offences  against  property, — offences 
against  persons,— and  offences  against  the  states 

The  punishments  of  the  Indian  islandei^  ai^e  Ml- 
ther  characterized  by  their  arbitrary  violence,  than 
by  refinement  in  cruelty,  as  among  the  Hindus 
and  Chinese.  They  shew,  however,  a  much  less 
regard  for  human  life  than  the  laws  of  these  people, 
especially  of  the  latter*  Death  is  the  punishmeiit 
of  a  hundred  trifling  oflfences,  and  is  awarded  widi 
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t  mntonnan  whiofa  skocks  the  humanity  of  civilis- 
ed men.    Wheh  a  criminal  is  apprehended,  the 

first  thing  always  done  is  to  deprive  liim  of  his 
kris*  He  ia-  then  secured  by  being  bound  with  a 
rattan,  or  filament  of  bamboo  cane,  which  places 
him  **  rather  in  a  state  of  constraint  than  of  pain.** 
'  If,**  lays  Mr  Marsden,  the  dfender  be  of  a  des- 
perate character,  they  bind  liim,  hands  and  feet, 
and  siing  him  on  a  pole."  As  the  same  accurate 
obaenrer  remariu,  ^  pain  is  never  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily  inflicted.**  The  punishments  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  character  and  hal)its  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Fines  and  death  are  by  fiir  the  most 
frequent,  and  corporal  punishment  the  rarest. 
Whippings  as  a  punishment  for  minor. offences,  is 
directed  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  but  seldom  car- 
ried into  effect.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place,  among  some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Malays  and 
inhabitants  of  Celebes,  the  very  meanest  of  the 
people  are  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  any  modern 
European  gentleman.  In  the  Malay  code,  a  blow 
or  an  afiVont  is  prescribed  by  law  as  the  punish- 
ment of  what  are  considered  as  olftnces  of  much 
aggravation.  I  diall  quote  a  few  curious  examples 
of  this.  •*  The  persons,**  says  one  law, "  who  may 
be  put  to  death  without  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  king  or  noUes,  are  an  adulterer,  a  person  guil- 
ty of  treason,  (Maharaja  tela,)  a  thief  who  cannot 
ctiierwise  be  apprehended,  and  aj^rson  whovijjjcrs 
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another  a  grievous  affront^  such  as  a  blow  over 
ike  face.  If  a  fteemaa  itrike  a  slave,  be  shall 
be  fined  five  nun.  If  a  slave  strike  a  fireeaaiit 
the  fine  is  half  his  price.  If  a  freeman  strike 
a  iieeniaa«  and  he  that  is  struck  stabs  the  other 
to  death,  he  is  held  justified.  If  a  slave-  give 
a  slave  a  blow,  and  the  offended  person  return 
a  mortal  stab,  the  mstaer  of  the  oflbnder  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  half  the  price  of  the  slave  that  is  killed. 
If  a  slave  give  abusive  language  to  a  freeman,  he 
shall  be  punished  by  a  stroke  on  the  nmiA.  J£ 
a  freeman  give  abusive  language  to  the  wife  of  a 
slave,  and  the  slave  kill  him,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  no  crime  thereby^^r  no  woman  k 
to  he  considered  Ughtlt/.  If  any  man  strike  ano* 
ther  a  blow,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person,  for 
the  period  of  three  days^  to  put  the  offimder  to 
death,  but  if  after  dii%  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one 
kdti  and  live  tahils.'* 

The  same  character  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing law :  If  a  man  make  an  attempt  to  seduce 
another  man's  wife,  the  chief  shall  cause  the  offend- 
er to  make  an  obeisance  to  the  husband  in  open 
court  If  he  refiise  to  make  such  obeisance,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tahils,  unless  the  judge,  or 
some  other  person  of  rank,  should  have 
upon  him,  and  excuse  him/' 

Ou  the  same  principle,  a  kind  of  pillory  is  a  fre- 
quent punishment  with  the  same  people.   The  ob« 
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jed  iBt  to  render  the  criminal  an  ol^ject  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.   For  this  purpose,  his  face  is  alter- 
nately streaked  with  charcoal  and  turmeric^  an 
4iii|Mae  ted  flower  is  placed  as  a  burlesque  oma- 
ttlrifl  behind  his  ear,  and  in  this  plight  he  is  car« 
through  the  town  or  village  mounted  on  a 
'WWtfl,  bulTnlo^  an  animal  in  disrepute, 
v^flrili  ^1  uel  and  unjust  punishment  of  mutilation^ 
liberally  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  theft,  wherever 
^AB^Maki&BaeAuk  religion  prevails,  appears  to  have 
%toi^1ntroduced  with  that  religion,  and  not  to  be 
congenial  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
"f/^^^  impHsaiment,  as  a  punishment,  does  not 
belong  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and,  perhaps, 
will  be  found  to  prevail  only  where  it  has  been  in- 
liDduead  by  fci  opeans.   The  practice  of  oai/ifatti- 
ing  does  not  obtain  any  where,  tliat  I  am  aware 
of,  except  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  k:>umatra. 
jfeja  rBiita  legal  punishment  awarded  for  any  spe- 
cies of  offence,  but  a  ri^lit  exercised  by  every 
ti}bo<or  family,  with  respect  to  its  own  members^  na- 
^ilMttjr  irising  out  of  their  legal  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  all  those  members.    The  individual 
thus  outlawed  (^Risao)  is  considered  to  be  without 
Jlkmpi^^wde^i  and  again  reduced  to  the  sa* 
vage  or  wild  state,       If  an  outlaw,*'  says  the  his- 
torian of  Sumatra,    commits  murder,  the  friends 
il>llliaai^aioJl>ay  take  personal  rmrenge  on  him, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  it  | 
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but  if  such  be  killed^  otherwise  than  in  satis&ctioii 
for  murder^  although  his  family  have  no  claim,  the 

prince  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  a  certain  com- 
pensation,  all  outlaws  being  nominally  his  propert]r» 
like  other  wild  animals."  * 

Banishment  was  a  punishment  frequently  inflict- 
ed by  the  Javanese^  and  was  known  to  the  people 
of  Achin  and  Bali.  These  two  last  deported  their 
criminals  to  unfrequented  islets  ;  the  Javanese  sent 
them  to  forests  and  unhealthy  places,  which  the 
superstition  of  the  people  led  them  to  consider  in- 
habited by  hobgoblins  or  evil  genii. 

The  punishment  of  d^ath^  as  already  stated,  is 
too  wantonly  inflicted.  The  modes  in  which  exe- 
cution is  eiiccted  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
people.  Strangulation,  by  suspending  the  body 
frt)m  the  neck,  as  among  us,  or  decapitation,  as  so 
frequent  with  the  greater  nations  oi  Asia,  are 
never  practised.  State  criminals  ftre  sometimes 
privately  executed,  as  in  Turkey,  by  the  bowstring. 
This  is  literally  dcnoniinatcd  stringing,  (^ialeni*) 
The  most  familiar  mode  of  violent  death  among 
them  is  stabbing  with  the  Zr/i',  and  this  they  transfer 
to  their  legal  executions.  In  Java,  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance full  of  meaning,  the  office  of  public-exe- 
cutioner is  not  one  of  infamy  or  discredit,  but  ra- 
ther of  distinction.    There  aie,  by  custom,  two  of 
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ihmf  each  having  bu  band  of  the  mioisten  of  pu<* 
nishment  and  death.  The  chiefs  execute  crimi- 
nals of  ranky  and  the  inferior  agents  meaner  cuU 
prita.  They  are  titled  persona  takii^  the  rank  of 
inferior  nobles.  One  has  the  title  of  Singha  Na- 
g€ra^  the  lion  of  the  country,  the  other,  hy  a  vile 
irony,  MMrk^lukU,  or  the  merciful  and  afieaionate. 

Stabbing  with  the  kris  is  an  uncertain  mode  of 
inflicting  deatli,  and  conveys,  at  least  to  the  Huvo- 
pean  mind,  the  impression  of  savage  ferocity.  The 
prisoner  is  secured  to  a  post,  and  the  executioner 
plunges  the  ^veapon  into  his  heart.  The  expedi- 
tion with  which  death  follows  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  dexterity  of  this  officer.  Sometimes  death 
is  almost  instantaneous,  but  when  the  blow  fails  to 
'  reach  the  immediate  sources  of  life,  the  prisoner 
will  linger  for  hours.  1  renicmhcr  tliat  the  re- 
spectable chief  of  iSaniai^ang  inibrmed  me  that  he 
presided,  a  few  jears  ago,  at  the  execution  of  a 
state-prisoner,  the  circumstances  attending  wliich 
were  dreadful  and  allecting.  The  Javanese  chief, 
Ingabai  2Trrft>  Jfljot/o,' of  the  district  of  Tirsono^ 
was,  during  the  administration  of  Marshal  Daendeis, 
and  in  a  period  of  some  alarm,  accused  of  uttering 
seditious  expressions.  That  arbitrary  and  feroci- 
ous governor  ordered  him  to  he  forthwith  executed, 
m  the  bare  report,  without  form  of  trial  or  even 
examination.  The  prisoner  met  his  fate  with  sin« 
gidar  fortitude,  although  the  execution  was  attend- 
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ed  by  circumstances  of  the  most  tragical  nature ; 
for  the  executioner,  uniified  to  his  office,  and  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  inflicted  an  erring  blow,  under 
which  the  unhappy  sufferer  lingered  for  four-and- 

twenty  hoore. 

Ill  cases  of  enormous  crimes*  the  criminal,  in 
Java,  as  mentioned  in  another  place,  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  devoured  by  tigers,  while  his  fate  was 
aggravated  by  the  abominable  mockery  of  being 
BMde  to  fight  beforehand,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
tyrant  and  his  court,  with  his  savage  executioner. 
The  Malay  laws,  in  some  extreme  cases,  ^ired 
execution  by  impalement,  Sulu1i\  but  this  abo- 
minable cruelty,  which  the  Dutch  had  the .  im- 
prudence to  borrow  from  them,  is  not  in  gene* 
ral  consonant  to  the  genius  of  their  character. 
Among  the  more  lawless  and  turbulent  govern* 
ments,  as  before  noticed,  the  forfeiture  of  personal 
liberty  is  a  f  requent  punishment  of  offences,  the 
crime  of  an  individual  being  often  attended  by  the 
slavery  of  his  whole  family.  The  increase  of  this 
mode  of  punishment,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  fol- 
lowed the  encouragement  given  to  the  sbive-trade 
by  the  European  governments. 

Almost  all  punishments  may  be  commuted  for 
fine  or  mulct,  and  these  constitute  themselves  di- 
rectly the  most  frequent  of  all  punishments.  The 
aubstittttion  of  pecuniary  fines,  as  compensation, 
marks  the  progress  of  society  as  in  oth^r  situations* 
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The  lex  talionis  more  or  less  obtains  among  the 
different  tribes  as  they  are  more  or  less  civilized* 
The  more  ferocious  tribes  insist,  in  many  situa- 
tions, upon  a  literal  compliance  with  the  law  of  re- 
taliation ;  other  tribes  constantly  accept  a  pecuni- 
ary compensation.  Among  the  Javanese,  a  civil- 
ized tribe,  we  seldom  hear  of*  the  law  of  retaliation. 
Such,  among  them,  was  the  power  of  a  despotic 
government,  and  the  tameness  of  the  people,  that 
the  strict  law  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
compensation  for  murder  is  scarcely  heard  of.  By 
the  laws  of  the  Sumatrans  there  was  hardly  a 
crime  that  might  not  be  expiated  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  following  extract  from  the 
laws  of  the  Rejangs  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
length  to  which  this  principle  has  been  pushed  : 

**  For  a  wound  occasioning  the  loss  of  an  eye  or 
limb,  or  imminent  danger  of  death,  half  the  ban^ 
gun  is  to  be  paid. 

"  For  a  wound  on  the  head,  the  pampas,  or 
compensation,  is  twenty  dollars. 

**  For  other  wounds,  the  pampas  from  twenty 
dollars  downwards. 

**  If  a  person  is  carried  off*  and  sold  beyond  the 
hills,  the  offender,  if  convicted,  must  pay  the  ban* 
gun.  If  the  person  has  been  recovered  previous 
to  the  trial,  the  offender  pays  half  the  bangim. 

"  If  a  man  kills  his  brother,  he  pays  to  the 
proattins  the  tippong  btmi,  (purification  money.) 
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■  "  If  a  wift  kills  ber  hugband,  she  waui  auflbr 

•*  If  a  wife  by  Fernando  wounds  her  hiubaud,  her 
relations  must  pay  wbat  they  would  lemre  if  ho 
wounded  her.** 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  cha- 
racteristics in  the  laws  of  the  islanders,  is  the  allot- 
ment of  punishment  accosding  to  the  rank  of  the 

oiiender.  I  he  tliree  grest  classes  of  society  which 
may  be  said  generally  to  exist  throughout  the  In* 
dian  islands,  in  a  legal  pokit  of  view,  are  the 

nobles f  freemen,  (MdrdiLa,)  and  shyes,  (^JJamlMi.) 
In  their  laws  the  rights  of  these  classes  are  con- 
stantly referred  to.  Hie  authority  of  rank,  it  need 
hai'dly  be  insisted,  is  constantly  dwelt  upon,  and  its 
immunity  from  tlie  severities  of  the  law  impudently 
proclaimed.  **  The  Bangun,  or  compensation  for 
the  murder  of  a  PambaraO,**  (superior  chief,)  say 
the  laws  of  the  Rejangs,  is  iive  hundred  dollars ; 
for  that  of  a  rruatlin,  (inferior  chief,)  two  hundred 
aud  fifty  dollars ;  for  that  of  a  common  persoUf 
man  or  boy,  eiglity  dollars  ;  toe  that  of  a  common 
person,  woman  or  girl,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars %  for  the  legitimate  child  or  wife  of  a  Fam- 
har^bt  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  A  law  of 
the  Balinese  is  to  the  following  effect:  **  If  a  man 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  wife  of  another,  let  the 
custom  of  former  princes  be  followed,  and  let  such 
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a  one  be  moderately  fined  as  the  price  of  his  life.  If 
the  woman  be  aj>erj;on  of  high  rank,  the  mulct  is  two 
la/csas,  or  i^0,000  piMs  ;  if  of  middling  rank,  one 
laksa,  and  these  fines  go  to  the  king  ;  but,  if  the 
woman  be  of  7nea?i  condition,  the  mulct  shall  be 
only  five  laliSy  and  it  goes  not  to  the  prince,  but  tlie 
injured  liushand.   Tlie  Malay  laws  are  to  the  same 
effect.     •«  If,''  says  the  code  of  Malacca,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  kidnap  the  slave  of  the  Bari- 
dahara,  or  other  great  man,  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  restore  the  slave,  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tahiLs ; 
if  he  kidnap  the  slave  of  any  inferior  person,  he 
shall  only  restore  the  slave,  and  pay  a  fine  equivalent 
to  his  price."—"  If  a  husband  should  kill  the 
man  that  offers  a  price  for  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  ialuly  for  a  mere  attempt 
to  seduce  is  not  an  offence  deserving  death,  exceiH 
in  the  case  of  a  person  of  rank." 

Distinction  in  the  allotment  of  punishment  is 
solely  founded  upon  civil  rank,  and  nothing  ex- 
ists, or  seems,  indeed,  at  any  time  to  have  existed, 
even  where  the  Hindu  religion  prevails,  like  the 
allotment  of  punishment  according  to  the  intoler- 
able  and  odious  distinction  of  the  castes,  unless  we 
except  a  few  inconsiderable  immunities  to  the  IJra- 
mins. 

Some  faint  attempts  at  apportioning  the  punish- 
ment to  the  means  of  the  offender  may  now  and 
then  be  discerned.  The  Malay  code  of  Malacc?i  says, 
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If  a  freeman  strike  a  slave,  his  fine»  if  rich,  shall 

be  ten  7nas,  and  if  poor,  five  mas.** — "  If  a  free- 
man mutilate  a  slaye,  he  shall  be  fined  half  the 
price  of  the  slave,  and,  if  poor,  ten  mas**  He 
Javanese  law  tract  called  Suryo  A  lam  states,  that, 
.  If  a  person  of  high  rank  screen  a  delinquent,  he 
shall  bo  fined  one  hundred  thousand  pichis.  If  a 
person  of  middling  rank  be  guilty  of  the  same  of« 
fence,  he  shall  be  fined  eighty  thousand ;  and,  if  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  forty  thousand.'* 

In  rendering  an  account  of  the  FenalLaws  of  the 
Indian  islanders,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  veiy 
briefly  under  the  heads  of — Offences  against  Pro- 
perty,— against  Person,— against  the  State  or  So* 
vereign,-^nd  against  Nature. 

Of  offences  against  proper Ij/y  I  shall  only  con- 
sider theft  and  robbery  naturally  the  most  frequent 
of  all  crimes  among  people  where  the  protection 
afforded  by  law  or  government  is  so  inadequate. 
The  usual  copiousness  of  the  Javanese  language  is 
exercised  upon  a  subject  so  familiar,  and  all  the 
modifications  of  unlawful  appropriation  of  property 
are  distinguished  by  specific  terms.  The  follow* 
ing  list  of  the  names  given  to  delinquents  will 
sdFve  as  examples :  The  Nayab  steals  by  day,  and 
comes  insidiously,  and  by  artifice,  on  the  olgect  of 
his  depredation.  The  Blurut  snatches  the  ob- 
ject he  steals,  and,  running  ofi^  trusts  to  his  speed 
for  his  escape.  The  Begai  is  a  gang-robber,  whose 
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depredations  are  committed  in  the  day-tiibe.  The 
MaUng  and  Pandui^  steal  at  night,  by  breaking 
open  houses,  or  more  frequently  by  entering  them 
by  a  mine«  The  Kechu  and  Kampak  are  gang* 
robbers  who  attack  in  the  niglit-time.  In  award* 
ing  the  punishment  of  theft,  the  native  laws  con- 
sider the  hour  in  which  the  theft  is  committed,-— 
the  place  from  which  the  property  is  stolen,— •the 
person  who  steals  it, — and  tlie  person  from  whom 
it  is  stolen.  The  usoal  punishments  are  mutila^ 
tton,  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  offending  member,  pil- 
lory, fine,  and  death.  If  a  thief  be  caught  in  the 
act  it  is  lawful  to  put  him  to  death,  and  any  body 
whatever  found  at  night  within  an  inclosure  is  to 
be  considered  a  thief,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

If,"  says  an  ancient  law  of  the  Javanese,  any 
person  enter  a  village  at  an  improper  hour,  and  is 
thrice  challenged  without  making,  any  reply,  he 
ahail  be  considered  a  thief.  A  person  skulking 
behind  a  door  or  fence,  and  refusing  to  answer^ 
shall  also  be  considered  as  a  thief.'* 

The  different  conditions  which  either  aggravate 
or  mitigate  the  crime  of  theft  are  considered  in 
the  following  laws  of  the  Malay  code :  If  a 
thief  enter  an  hiclosure^  and  the  owner  kill  fim 
on  the  spot,  or,  pursuing  him,  kill  him  between 
two  villages,  he  is,  in  either  case,  guilty  of  no 
offence ;  but  if  he  meet  him  on  the  folbwing 
day,  it  shall  not  then  be  lawful  for  him  to  put  him 
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to  death  of  himself,  but  he  shall  give  him  over  to 
justice."—**  If  a  gang  of  thieves  attack  a  house* 
and  one  person  only  ascends^  this  person  alone 
shall  sufier  mutilation :  the  rest  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  personal  infliction  in  the  following  manner : 
The  criminal  shall  be  mounted  on  a  white  buf- 
fido  f  he  shall  have  the  Raya  flower  as  au  ear  or- 
nament, (SuntingiJ  a  dish  cover,  (Tudimg  sajuj 
as  an  umbrella  ;  his  face  shall  be  streaked  with 
charcoal  and  turmeric,  and,  in  this  plight,  he  shall 
be  led  through  the  town.  If  the  delinquent  be 
a  slave,  the  master  shall  be  compelled  to  restore 
the  property  stolen,  or  its  equivalent,  and  if  he  be  . 
a  freeman,  he  shall  become  the  slave  of  the  owner 
of  the  property." — **  If  a  person  steal  garden  pro- 
duce, such  as  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  or  fruits  of 
any  sort,  he  shall  su£fer  mutilation.  If  the  theft 
be  at  night,  the  owner  of  the  garden  may,  without 
incurring  any  penalty,  put  him  to  death/' — If  a 
person  steal  an  ox  or  bufiaio  from  a  pen,  he  diaD  be 
made  to  restore  the  property  taken,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  talul  and  one  palia**'^*^  If  a  person 
steal  a  goat  from  a  house,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
«  mas^  and  restore  the  property." — •*  If  a  man  steal 
duSks  or  fowls,  he  shall  be  made  to  restore  them, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  five  mas**—**  By  the  law  of  God," 
(the  Mahomedan  law,)  says  the  same  collection,  "  if 
a  man  steal  a  buffiUo,  a  cow,  or  a  goat,  from  an  in- 
closure,he  shall  either  sulfer  death  mr  mutilation,  but 
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if  lie  do  not  steal  them  frorn  an  inclosure^  lie  shall 
only  be  made  to  restore  them."  This  last  rule, 
which  follows  the  others,  is  stated  ia  deference  to 
t^aiTMehomedan  law»  but  evidently  as  if  it  were 
not  of  practicftl  application  to  the  state  of  society, 
and  A  liolence  ofiered  to  the  known  usages  of  the 

The  following  two  laws  of  the  ancient  code  of 
Java»  and  present  one  of  Bali»  are  in  the  same 
qneilA  Those  who  steal  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  or 
other  animals,  be  they  what  they  may,  that  are 
kept  b|!;  the  husbandman,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five 
tefii  to  go  to  the  judge,  and  they  shall  be  made  to 
restore  the  property  taken  twice-told.'* — "If,  how* 
ever,  th^t^beft  be  committed  at  night,  the  criminal 
shdil  be  ^rfMotdeath  by  the  prince  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom."—**  If  a  man  cut  down 
trees  belonging  to  another,  wWiout  his  consent,  ho 
shall  be  fined  four  talUf  and  be  piade  to  restore  the 
property  taken  two-fold*  If  the  offence  be  commit- 
ted at  night,  the  criminal  shall  bo  sentenced  to 
death." 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  fine  imposed  for 
theft  among  the  different  tribes,  which  is  almost  al- 
ways dotible  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  with  a  * 
consideration  for  the  judge.  The  laws  of  the  Ke- 
jangsare  as  follow :  **  A  person  conTicted  of  theft 
pays  douUe  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  with  a  fine 
of  twenty  doUacs  and  a  buffido,  if  they  exceed  the 
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value  of  fi?e  dollars ;  if  uuder  the  value  of  five  dol- 
Im  the  fine  is  five  dollars  and  a  goat ;  the  vahie  of 

the  goods  still  doubled." — "  AH  thefts  under  five 
dollars,  and  all  disputes  for  property,  or  ofiienees 
to  that  amount,  may  be  ooropromiaed  bjr  tlie  ProaU 
tins,  whose  depeudents  are  concerned.'*  By 
the  laws  of  the  people  of  Fasummahf  also,  a 
person  convicted  of  stealing  money,  wearing-ap- 
paiel,  .household  eli'ects,  arms,  or  the  like,  shall 
pay  the  owner  dotible  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen, 
ini  be  fined  twenty-eight  dollars.  A  person  con- 
victed of  stealing  slaves  shall  pay  to  the  owner  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  head,  whidi  w  esti- 
mated to  be  double  the  value,  and  fined  twenty- 
eight  dollara.  A  person  convicted  of  stealing  Betel, 
fowls,  or  coconuts,  diall  pay  the  owner  double  the 
value,  and  be  fined  seven  dollars ;  half  of  which 
fine  is  to  be  received  by  the  owner." 

The  laws  of  the  Indian  iskndem,  as  they  respect 
,  itccoTnplices,  or  suspected  persons,  are  arbitrary,  vio- 
lent, and  frequently  absurd.  "  if,"  says  the  Kun- 
tarOf  or  code  of  the  Balinese,  **  a  person  be  found 
guilty  of  harbouring  a  robber,  it  shall,  in  the  iirst 
instance,  be  lawful  to  put  the  robber  to  death,  and 
the  person  who  sheltered  him,  the  prince,  who  is 
anxiousfor  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  shall  order, 
with  his  property  and  childien,  to  be  conhscated." 
The  Javanese  law  tract,  called  Sktryo  alam^  haa 
the  following  extraordinary  enactments  on  this  sub* 
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ject :  "  Should  a  person  lose  property  of  any  kind, 
without  knowing  how,  and  in  searching  for  his 
goods,  any  one  should  say,  without  being  question- 
ed, *  I  did  not  steal  them,'  sucli  person  shall  be 
obliged  to  restore  the  value  of  the  missing  goods. 
If  several  people  be  assembled  together,  and  one  of 
them  happen  to  lose  something,  whoever  is  the  lirst 
to  quit  the  party  shall  be  considered  the  thief,  and 
be  compelled  to  make  restitution  twofold.'* — "  If  a 
thief,  who  is  pursued,  runs  into  a  man's  premises 
by  a  gap  in  the  paling,  the  proprietor  sliiill  be  held 
responsible  for  one- third  of  the  amount  stolen." — 
**  Any  person  in  whose  possession  the  implements  of 
a  thief's  calling  are  found,  shall  be  considered  guilty 
of  any  robbery  committed  at  the  time." 

Offences  against  persons  may  be  considered  un- 
der the  heads  of  abusive  language,  assault,  injuries 
offered  to  the  seT,  and  murder.  In  the  sketcli 
which  I  have  given  of  the  character  of  the  people  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  I  have  expressly  stat- 
ed, that  they  were  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  gross 
or  abusive  language.  The  use  of  such  language 
is,  indeed,  so  apt  to  be  punished  by  instant  recourse 
to  the  dagger,  that  the  law  has  little  occasion  to  in- 
terfere for  its  correction.  Among  some  of  the  • 
ti'ibes,  abusive  language  cannot  with  impunity  be 
used  even  to  a  slave.  Blows  are  still  more  intolera- 
ble, and  considered  such  grievous  affronts,  that,  by 
law,  the  person  who  receives  them  is  considered 
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jMtified  in  putting  the  offender  to  deatli.  Exam- 
ples of  laws  dictated  in  this  spirit  have  been  already 

quoted. 

The  quarrels  of  a  people  brave,  always  armedy^ 
and  pitncliliousiy  regardful  of  the  point  of  honour* 
more  frequently  end  in  wounds  and  death  than  in 
pertiouai  abuse  and  blows.  In  the  imperfect  state 
of  law  and  government  which  exists,  a  large  Am 
of  the  right  of  avenging  wrongs  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons*  The  law  even  expressly 
interdicts  all  interference  when  there  appears  a  cha- 
racter of fairness  in  the  quarrel.  In  illustration  of 
this  curious  principle,  I  sliall  quote  a  few  passages. 

Ify''  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  two  persons  bearing 
each  other  an  equal  dislike,  being  equally  fierce, 
equally  brave,  and  armed  with  equal  weapons,  light, 
and  infliding  mutual  wounds,  one  of  them  is  kil- 
led, the  survivor  shall  not  be  punished  by  the  ma- 
gistrate. If  a  third  party  interfere,  and,  attempt* 
ing  to  part  the  combatants,  is  killed  or  wound- 
ed, the  magistrate  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
afihir.'' 

The  hws  of  the  Malays  are  still  more  fiill  on  the 

subject.  "  If,"  says  the  Malacca  code,  "  two  per- 
sons fight,  and  eachange  siabs^  and  a  third  pmon 
interfere  with  im,  cleaver,  or  cudgel,  should 
such  a  one  be  stabbed,  cut,  bruised,  or  killed, 
nothing  shall  be  said  on  the  sutgect."  In  a  few 
Mtuatkms^  considered  by  the  law  as  extreme  cases. 
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however,  it  is  allowable  to  interfere.  These 
•re  Mted  in  the  folkming  law :  I(  i«  lawful  to 
atrist  one  putting  to  death  an  adulterer,  far  in  thii 
case  meddling  has  been  long  tolerated.  It  is  law- 
ful to  aniat  a  friend  acting  justly*  or  suffering  in* 
justice,  when  unable  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
king,  or  to  a  great  onCt — and  it  is  lawful  to  assist  a 
youth  unable  to  represent  his  grievance,  or  to  omiv 
tend  with  his  adversary.  In  these  cases,  but  in  no 
others*  is  it  allowable  to  meddle  in  a  quarrel,  and 
the  pefwm  who  meddles  under  any  other  pret<»t 
shall  be  fined  according  to  the  .ettent  of  his  inter- 
ference, from  five  tahik  and  one  palu^  to  one  tahil 
and  one  paka" 

Not  only  is  a  large  share  of  the  power  of  aven- 
ging injuries  left  in  private  hands,  but  the  princi- 
ple is  pushed  further,  and  this  power  seems  even  to 
have  been  allowed  to  be  delegated  to  champions 
hired  for  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  disgust,  the  following  laws  in  which  this 
principle  appears  to  be  fully  recognized.  They  are 
from  the  code  of  Malacca.  If  a  man  hire  a  per* 
son,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  to 
give  another  a  slap  over  the  face,  he  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  five  iabiis.  If  a  man  be  hired  to  beat  ano- 
ther, and  the  person  who  is  beaten  dierf  the  Mows 
given,  the  employer  of  such  person,  if  the  deceased 
be  a  slave,  shall  pay  his  whole  price,  or  if  a  free* 
BMUi,  t^  iaUlt.**^^  If  aman  hirea  person  to  kill 


another,  xviih  tJie  knoxvledti  e  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  penon  ao  hired  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the 
pcTMNi  employ  in  him  shall  giTe  the  proSmd  re- 
ward to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  be  at  the 
expence  of  the  funeral  charges.'* 

In  exacting  retribution  for  as^olt,  the  law  of 
retaliation  is  not  pushed  to  the  same  extremity 
mong  the  Indian  isUnders  as  among  the  Arabs  and 
Hindos.  Life  is  required  for  life,  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  refinement  of  limb  for  limb,  eye  for  eye, 
or  tooth  for  tooth.  Like  those  nations,  however,  we 
discover  that  punishment  is  allotted,  not  according 
to  the  degree  of  malice,  but  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  wound. 

If,"  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  on  this  subject,  "  a 
wound  be  inflicted  with  a  Arm,  a  spear,  an  arrow 
from  a  blow-pipe,  TtUupf  or  other  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  and  a  tooth,  a  hand,  or  a  leg,  be  injur- 
ed to  a  moderate  degree,  the  offender  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pichis,  li  the  wound  be  on 
the  neck,  or  the  head,  and  coiisiderahle,  tlie  fine 
shall  be  two  hundred  thousand.  These  fines  go  to 
the  magistrste.*'  The  fcrflowing  law,  from  the  Ja- 
vanese tract  called  Surrjo-atam,  is  characteristic, 
and  more  reaionable  :  "  If  a  man  receive  from  an- 
other a  wound,  by  which  he  is  maimed  or  Uemnh* 
ed,  the  fine  shall  be  equal  to  that  fbr  taking  his  life.** 
The  laws  of  the  Rejangs  on  this  head  are  to  the 
same  eflfect  as  those  now  mentioned.  The  follow* 
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ing  are  examples  :  *^  For  a  wound  occasioning  the 
I08B  of  an  eye»  or  limb,  or  imminent  danger  of 
death,  half  the  Bangttn  (compensation  for  inur« 
der)  is.io  be  paid.  For  a  wound  on  the  head, 
itWiiioBipBniintioa  is  twenty  doUara.  For  other 
wounds,  twenty  dollars  and  downwards.**—**  In 
VKMinds,''  says  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Pa- 
sirnktl^^^  a  distinction  ia  made  in  the  parte  of 
the  body.  A  wound  in  any  part  from  the  hip 
upwards,  is  esteemed  more  considerable  than  in 
*  tk^  iAmim  fwtAm  If  a  person  wounda  another 
with  sword,  kris  kujur,  or  other  weapon,  and 
tlM'^miUMi'ia  oonaiderabie,  so  as  to  maim  hin^  he 
Alfi  pay  lii  49ie  person  wonnded  the  half  compen- 
sation  of  murder,  and  to  the  cliiefs  half  the  fine  for 
iiiiifdei^<»9i9l)l^half  of  the  bassa  lurah.  If  the 
,  weiMdi»  trifling,  but  fetches  blood,  he  shall  pay 
the  person  wounded  the  Tepung  of  fourteen  dol- 
IbMIf  lMi-&|ed  as  much  more.  If  a  person 
HQttidMMdier  with  a  stick  or  bamboo,  &c.  he 
ahalLjimply  pay  the  Tepung  of  fourteeu  dollars.** 
-'»faiiene<  of  murder,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
Wiita^  wMftd  murder  and  chance>medley.  It  is  the 
loaa  which  the  tribe,  or  family  sustains  that  is  con- 
aj|||ii^*asid  the  pecuniary  compensation  ia  cal- 
culated to  make  up  that  loss.  The  term  used  by 
ii^^Iiejangs  of  Sumatra  Bangun,  or  awaking,** 

lihey  attach  to  it.   By  the 
riMia  people,  iinodler  chaige  ia  made  against  the 
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murderer,  which  has  its  origin  in  superstition. 
This  is  called  the  Tepung-bumi,  or  purification  of 
ihe  earth  from  the  stain  it  has  received.  Among 
other  tribes,  besides  the  compensation,  the  mur- 
derer pays  the  funeral  charges.  Il  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  not,  iu  any  language  of  the  Indian 
islands,  words  equivalent  to  ours  lo  murder,  or 
murderer;  uo  terms  which  express  the  horror 
which  we  attach  to  these.  In  these  tongues,  to 
murder  is  simply  **  to  kill,*'  and  a  murderer  is  no 
more  than  one  that  kills."  Human  life  can  be 
of  little  value  among  a  people  whose  langua^  is 
incapable  of  making  this  great  moral  distinction. 
It  is  among  the  military  and  high-spirited  nations 
of  Celebes  that  the  law  of  retaliation  is  urged  to 
the  greatest  length.  Still,  even  there,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society  has  his  price  determined,  from 
the  chief  to  the  slave ;  and  when,  after  the  neces- 
sary forms,  this  price  is  paid,  the  paities  rest  satis* 
fied.  Within  the  society,  the  injury  is  consider- 
ed to  be  done  to  the  family  of  the  deceased ;  but 
if  the  murder  have  been  committed  by  a  stran- 
ger, the  quarrel  is  then  no  longer  a  private  but 
a  public  one,  and  the  tribe  of  the  murderer  is  an- 
swerable, the  death  of  any  member  of  which,  ge-  • 
nerally,  will  be  conudered  to  satisfy  the  principle 
of  retributive  justice,  according  to  their  wild  notions 
of  it.  In  the  year  1812,  a  subject  of  the  Bugis 
king  of  Boni,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bugis  quarter  of 
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the  town  of  Macassar,  committed  a  robbery  upon  a 
stranger  merchant^  residing  under  our  protection, 
in  the  same  town*  The  property  taken  was  traced 
and  recovered.  The  Bugis,  some  time  thereafter^ 
ei^timd  the  shop  of  the  merchant,  and  made  what 
niost  appear  to  our  ideas  a  very  odd  demand,  re- 
muncration  for  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  commit- 
ting the  theft,  as  lie  had  been,  by  the  restitution, 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it.  The  merchant  seiz* 
ed  a  spear  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  pursued 
the  Qugisi  who,  having  no  arms  tit  to  contend  with 
him,  ran  off.  The  merchant  pursued  him ;  and, 
setting  up  the  usual  cry  of  **  a  muck,"  the  Bugis 
was,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  beset  and  killed*  * 
The  Bugis  quarter  was  immediately  in  an  uproar, 
and  life  for  life  was  demanded.  The  European  au- 
thority began  deliberately  to  investigate  the  matter, 
but  in  a  manner  too  slow  for  the  vindictive  tempe- 
rament of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved. ' 
For  a  moment  all  appeared  quietness,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  kd  not  above  thirteen  or  fourteen  from 
the  Bugis  quarter  entered  that  of  the  Macassars,  or 
native  subjects  of  the  European  authority,  and  de- 
liberately stabbed  to  death  the  first  individual  he 
met  with.  As  soon  as  this  retribution  was  executed, 
both  sides  remained  as  contented  as  if  ample  and 
Mmplete  justice  had  been  administered,  and  no 
more  was  heard  from  them  of  the  transaction. 
Among  the  same  inhabitants  of  Celebes,^  the 
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compensation  for  murder  must  be  quickly  adjusted, 
or  the  friends  of  the  deceased  will  be  held  justified 
m  taking  revenge  "with  their  own  hands.  The 
house  of  the*  chief  of  the  village,  or  the  place  of 
worship,  are  considered  places  of  refuge,  and  here 
the  murderer  must  seek  an  asylum  until  he  has 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  In  illustration  of  the 
laws  now  referred  to,  I  shall  quote,  from  those  of 
the  di£kreiit  trihes,  a  few  of  the  most  striking  : 
•*  If,"  say  the  laws  of  the  Macassars,  **  a  free 
man  kill  his  equal,  and  take  refuge  with  the  chief 
pr  priest  of  his  village,  the  murder  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  following  fines — for  the  murder  of 
'  a  man  twenty  dollars ;  for  the  murder  of  a  wo« 
man  thirty  dollars/'— If  a  ciU^kill  a  free  per- 
son, retribution  shall  not  be  demanded ;  but  he 
shall,  notwithstanding,  pay  the  price  of  blood, 
which,  for  a  man,  is  twenty  dollars,  and  for  a  wo- 
man thirty,  and  a  mulct  besides,  of  the  same 
amount." — "  When  a  person  commits  murder,  he 
shall  forthwith  surrender  himself  to  the  chief  of  his 
village,  and  pay  the  usual  compensation.  If  he  ne- 
glect so  to  do,  he  may  be  killed  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  wherever  taken."  The  laws  of  the 
Rejangs  are  as  follow  :  ««  If  a  man  kills  his  slave, 
he  pays  half  his  price,  as  Bangun  to  the  Pange- 
ran,  and  the  Tepimg-hum  to  the  Proattins** 
— "  If  a  man  kills  his  wife  by  jujur  marriage,  he 
paysher  Bangun  to  her  family,  or  to  the  Proattifts, 
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aeooMidg  as  the  mtrhage-knot  is  entire  or  other- 
wise."— **  If  a  man  kills  or  wounds  his  wife  by  Se- 
tnando  marriage^  he  pays  the  same  as  for  a  fitraa« 
ger." — If  a  man  kilk  his  brother,  he  pays  to 
the  Proattins  the  Tepunix-bumi,^* 

uThe  strange  practice  of  running  a  muck  has 
been  ahready  explained  in  rendering  an  aoeouni 
of  the  manners  of  the  people.  A  custom  so  dan- 
gerous and  80  frequent  is  of  course  often  refened 
to  in  the  native  hiws.  The  person  who  runs  s 
muck  may  law  fully  be  killed  by  the  first  that  meets 
him.  In  Celebes,  especially,  where»  perhapst  mucks 
mri^lMfOm  licentious  sense  of  honour,  entertain- 
ed by  all  ranks,  more  frequent  than  any  where  else, 
it  is^dilj);^«siMi^  be  seen  running  in  the  streets  of 
8  tb^  or  Milage,  for,  among  the  Indian  iriand* 
ers,  none  are  ever  seen  to  run  unless  those  who  run« 
muck,  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers.  *  If,''  says 
the  Malacca  code,  ^*a  slave  or  debtor  run  a  muck* 


*  **  They  are  alwaya  in  a  sitting  posture,  cither  in  their 
boats  or  houies ;  neither  do  they  atir  without  it  be  oat  of  ab- 
•olute  necesiity.  They  used  to  laugh  at  us  for  walking 
about  in  their  bouses,  telling  us  that  it  looked  as  if  we  were 

mad,  or  knew  not  what  we  did.    If,  say  they,  you  have  any 

business  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there;  if  not,  why  do  you  go  thither;  why  always  stalking 
backwards  and  forwards  ?" — A  Voyage  to  a$ld  from  the 

^skmd  9f  Borneof  by  Captain  Daniel  Beeclunan,  page  4l« 
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they  shall  be  immediately  put  to  death.  If,  how- 
e?er«  they  happen  to  be  seized  alive»  and  tlieii 
put  to  death,  the  jxjrsou  so  putting  tliem  to  death 
incurs  a  iine  of  one  tahil  and  one  paha.  If  the 
ahiTe  or  debtor  be  mortally  wounded  when  taken, 
and  then  put  to  death,  the  person  so  putting  him 
to  death  shall  only  pay  the  funeral  cliarges.'* 
The  naval  code  of  the  Mahiys  is  peculiarly  strict 
on  the  subject  of  mucks,  as  we  see  from  the  follow- 
ing specimens  :  If  a  man  quarrel  with  an- 
other in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and,  drawing 
his  Arm,  come  aft  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
sails  are  kept,  towards  the  person  he  has  quarrelled 
with,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  :  But, 
if  he  can  be  apprehended,  he  shall  be  fined  in« 
stead.'' — If  a  man  quarrel  with  another,  and  fol- 
low him  to  the  door  of  the  commander's  cabb, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  drawn  his  kris^  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  \  but,  if  he  can 
be  apprehended,  he  may  be  fined  instead/'—**  If 
the  officer  of  a  vessel  quarrel  with  the  command- 
er, and  approach  him  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  he  may  be  put  to  death ;  but,  if  he  ask  for- 
giveness, it  may  be  granted,  on  his  paying  a  pecu- 
niary fine,  and  furnishing  a  bu£Bdo  for  the  com- 
mander's entertainment 

Injuries  offered  to  the  sex  are  next  to  be  consi- 
dered. These  are  of  two  kinds -those  ofiered  to 
unmarried  women,  and  those  ofiered  to  married 
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ones.  The  first  are  considered  rather  as  venial 
offences,  but  the  last  as  the  most  flagrant  of  crimes. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  runaway  with  a  woman;  and, 
upon  making  the  usual  payments,  he  is  exonerated 
from  any  culpability  by  doing  so,  and  the  marriage 
is  valid.  If  a  man  violate  a  female  slave,  he  pays 
a  fine  ;  and  if  he  violate  a  debtor,  he  must  either 
marry  her  or  forfeit  the  debt.  1  shall  quote  a  few 
of  the  many  laws  on  this  subject.  The  Malacca 
code  says,  "If  a  man  repeatedly  ask  for  a  young 
woman  in  marriage,  and  the  parents  are  displeased 
thereat,  and  refuse  their  assent,  but  he  secretly  de- 
flower the  virgin,  he  shall  be  fined  one  tahil  and 
one  paha,  for  a  man's  daugliter  is  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  Even  if  of  no  rank,  still  she  shall  not  be 
treated  lightly." 

If  a  man,"  says  the  same  collection,  **  borrow 
a  female  slave,  and  have  connection  with  her,  he 
shall,  if  she  have  been  a  virgin,  pay  to  her  master 
a  fine  of  ten  mas,  one  piece  of  cloth,  and  one  vest ; 
but,  if  a  widow,  only  five  mas  and  no  cloth  or  vest. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  river." 

By  the  laws  of  the  Rejangs,  it  is  declared  that 
"  If  a  man  carries  off  a  woman  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  he  must  lodge  her  immediately  with 
some  respectable  family.  If  he  carries  her  else- 
where for  a  single  night,  he  incurs  a  fine  of  fi/'ty 
dollars,  payable  t^o  her  parents  or  relations." — "If/? 
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coQtiaue  the  nme  laws,  a  man  carrioa  qff  %  in^ 
inn  wkk  her  own  ntntfnt»  and  ia  willing  ailliecH 
pay  her  pricv  at  cmee  by  jujur,  or  warry  bar  by  ae- 
mandOt  as  the  father  or  raiatioas  pleasai  thay  caa*^ 
.  Mft  radaim  tho  woiaaii»  and  the  nMiriaga  takM 
phee.'' 

^  If  a  man  cacrifia  off  a  virgin  against  her  iodir 
nation^  he  iaann  a  fine  of  tmoly  dellaa  and  • 
bufifalo ;  if  a  widow,  ten  dollars  and  a  goat,  and  the 
aaatriage  does  not  take  plaoa*  If  be  coninait  a 
npi^  and  the  pannfti  do  not  cbnaa  to  give  bar  to 

him  in  marriage,  he  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars*'* 
In  ail  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hard^  anf 
tUng  oonaidexod  but  the  lahie  of  tbo  girl'apaiion 
to  her  relations,  as  a  mere  vendible  commodity. 

Among  all  the  tribes,  adultery  ia  conaidoiod.aa 
among  the  noatbohiotta  o&oeei,  exccpl  among  the 

Javanese,  whose  manners,  in  this  particular,  more 
resemble  those  of  the  nationa  between  Uinduatan 
aadGhiBa*  Thoaneiont  Jainnam,bowefir,  to  judge 

from  their  laws,  appear  to  hare  been  not  less  puncti- 
lions  than  their  aeigfaboiin*  The  crkne  of  adiaiiecy 
is  yiewed,  we  may  remark,  it  once  as  an  injury  to 
a  man's  honour  and  to  his  property.  The  husband 
BNqr  9^  the  adulteier  and  aduUefoea  ta  death  on 
Kbo  spot,  without  incurring  any  penalty.  That  liMb 
confidence  which  the  islanders  repose  in  the  sex  ia 
orinced  in  thoaa  law»  which  pwiniiblieodoms,  apfMp 
i^tly  the  moiiiKMOiBl^  trim  vithibom}  nayilim 
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i^e  circumstance  of  b^gse^.  t^fjjd^rtl^^^y  ^ 
4oii^riiJ^  #t|uitioi^  vi/^j^  ^  w^mam  h  conafcnied  ii^q 
an  offence  for  whiich  the  husband  must  receive  satis* 
il^ion.    AoMMp^  ali  ita^  tribes*  lu^t^  ui^  ihfi 
fong^l  frequent  wbjcol  of  legifilative  «|iacti9e9t«  I 
shall  here  quote  a  few  of  the  laws  on  the  subject : 
V%'  ¥^y^  tbe  code  of  Malacca,     a  husband  kill 
4i0  OMB  thut  MA  A>rtW  virtue  of  U»  wife,  beshnU 
pay  a  fine  of  one  tahil  and  one  paha  ;  for  a  mere 
fj^q^pt  to  se4uce  U  not  a  crime  deserving  death, 
except  in  the  ease  of  a  man  oif  ranlu''   l(h^  laws 
•f  the  lialinese  decide  that     If  a  man  be  an  eye-  . 
iriiness  to  pother's  o(feriiig  his  wife  eny  viol^jace» 
ll  dhiaU  lie  lawful  tat  Urn  to  kill  htoA  on  the  ^o^ 
and  farther*  **  If  a  husband  discover  his  wife  in  the 
««lvlfM|(iM^i|jl^      it;  shail  be  lawful  for  ^fsx 
put  both  to  death  at  once.'*   The  same  laws  de« 
clare  that     If  a  man  enter  iiito  conversation  with 
ilKiother's.  wi&,  tl^oifgh  oidy  on  tiif»  s^jec^  of  a 
4eb|»  tie  shall  be  fined  eoe  hundred  (hovsand  pichis  ; 
for  it  is  foirbiidden  to  converse  with  a  man's  wife 
alone ;  is  is  particularly  iiit^r4icled.   It  is  evep  for- 
'^%iddeB  to  a  Patutita,  (a  priest,)  who  would,  by  doing 
ao^  ii\}ure  his  s^red  ch^ract^r;  for  V[grds  are  of  pow- 
'  trAil  e£Pect$  and  the  wickedness  of  th^  human 
4Mrl  difienkly  repressed •    This  is  the  saying  of 
'-iSlaijtg  Yimn&  Ag<¥m^'  (tjl^e  4eitj     th^  faith 
)j|||ook.)         m^Mffe^ta  on  tb^^  aul^ect  in  the.  Ja- 
-i^nuMse  tiaet  called  /ffiryo  AlSm  are  so  extiava- 
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gsntly  punctilious  as  to  wear  an  air  of  some  ridi* 
cnle*  lip*'  says  this  perfiMmuincey  a  man  apeak 
much  to  8  woman  on  the  highway,  or  at  the 
resting  places  on  a  journey,  and  her  husband  ex- 
press dissatisfiictioii  thereat,  the  offender  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  seven  pieces  of  money/* 

If  a  man  pick  up  on  the  highway,  or  in  any 
other  plaoe^  a  flower  bdonging  to  a  woman,  and 
her  husband  expresses  dissatisfaction,  the  person 
who  is  in  possession  of  the  flower  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  six  pieces  of  money." 

**  If  a  woman  who  may  have  retired  to  a  thicket 
is  seen  coming  out  of  it  at  the  same  time  with  a 
man  whom  necessity  may  have  taken  to  the  same 
situation,  and  the  husband  of  such  woman  express 
dissatis&ction,  the  man  shall  be  fined  four  pieces 
of  money." 

*•  If  a  man,  lodging  in  the  house  of  another,  give 
the  wile  of  his  host  his  clothes  to  wash,  and  bor- 
row, in  the  meantime^  others  from  her,  should  the 
husband  he  displeased  thereat,  the  man  shall  be 
fined  four  pieces  of  money." 

**  If  a  man  tear  a  woman's  clothes,  or  lets  down 
her  petticoat,  he  shall  be  fined  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pichis." 

**  If  a  man  lay  violent  hands  on  another  man^s 
.  wife,  with  intention  of  violating  her,  he  shall  be 

made  to  pay  damages  to  her  to  the  amount  of  three 
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thmisand  piclUst  Wad  to  the  nugistnte  four  tkoiii- 

If  a  num  seize  upon  a  womaa,  and  she  crj 
out,  cm  which  he  bys  hold  of  her  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  she  then  stabs  him  to  death  with  a  kris^ 
her  li&  shall  not  be  endangered  by  so  doing,  but 
ahe  shall  pay,  as  the  price  of  blood,  to  the  relatkms 
'  of  the  deceased,  eight  thousand  pichis^  with  a  mulct 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  besides  to  the  nui- 
patrate." 

The  laws  of  the  Xlejangs  are  nearly  to  the  same 
effect,  and  as  follow :  If  a  person  lies  with  a 
man's  wife  by  fbroe  he  is  cleserving  of  death ;  but 
may  redeem  his  head  by  payment  of  the  Bangun^ 
eighty  dollars  to  be  divided  between  the  husband 
and  Proatiin$**—*f  If  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  may  put  both  man  and  wii'e 
to  death  upon  the  spot  without  being  liable  to  any 
Bangun.  If  he  kills  the  man  and  spares  his  wife, 
be  must  redeem  her  life  by  payment  of  fifty  dollars 
to  the  PraaUmsJ' 

The  next  branch  of  the  penal  laws  to  be  con- 
sidered are  qffences  against  the  state  or  sovereign. 
Q&nces  againstfhe  state  consist  of  eserdse  of  un- 
due authority, — giving  false  information, — ^forging 
the  royal  signet,  or  those  of  the  officers  of  state,— ^ 
and  rebellion*  The  despotic  character  of  the  so-* 
vereign  authority  has  been  already  explained  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book.    The  prerogatives 


of  royalty  will  tolertte  ^  encroachtoeiih  ^iPfett*hf  ^ 
forbidden  arms  or  garments,  or  using,  or  causthg 
to  be  used,  the  kmgili^e  of  ^dubtba  ^ph>ptiated 
tOtVe  sovereign,  aire  always  itrmes  of  the  greater 
0iagDitude»  and  q/'ten  capital  ones.  The  Rajas 
XNnut/^  tay%  i^e  Steryd  AUtn^    is  like  the  smi, 

whose  refulgent  rays  spread  in  all  directions,  and 
penetrate  through  every  thing, — tlie  displeasure  of 
"die  Rej%  lA  -his  coint»  h  like  the  hest  of  the  itatt, 
which  causes  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  faint 
VPmy/'  *  Exercise  of  undue  authority  is  punish- 
^d  rather  as  a  di^espect  'to  tte  king^s  perMk 
than  as  an  offence  offered  to  the  regular  admr- 
.  nistratioii  of  justice.  We  have  tim  exemplified 
4ii  the  fotkm  ing  law  of 'the  Mdaytt  *  If  a  persolVk 
put  a  malefactor  to  death  witliout  the  knowledge 
of  the  king  it  shall  he  deemed  contmhaeyy  for 
has  Hot  ^  fear  of  ihe  king  before  hh  eyes,  and 
•his  punishment  shall  be  a  fine  of  ten  tahils  and  one 

The  offence  of  giving  false  intcll  fgencey  a6c6f8* 
ing  to  the  acceptation  of  the  Indian  islanders,  is 
lidt  1  great  political  oftmee,  as  ^  Do^ht  iMi^;itiie» 
Mfta  soitof  i>er§ofm1!Wdignity'oiftiM  t6  the  princb 
Irimself  directly,  or  indirectly  to  him  in  the  person 
-of      of  lih  officM.      If  a  ton/'  say  the  lawk 

BtoK,    skUl  say  t6  ft  ^iVson  of  rank,  there  is  iXi 
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silver,  gems,  w  liaadsome  women,  and  it  turn  out 
thHl  the  inANrmiitMm  is  tmoeitidfi  iff  kim^  wApeif^ 
Ion  shall  be  fined  in  a,  sum  of  ten  thousand  j^ir^ii/' 

The  laiv,  ho wever»  appears  occasionally  to  have 
%Mi  directed  agMiMt  dannista,  df  which  m  haiv^ 
Tin  example  in  the  following  one  from  the  tract  sO 
often  quoted,  Suryo  Al&m :  If  a  person  Js 
^buiid  giriHy  oT^irt^ltttin^  fake  reporta,  er  of  mag- 
nifying any  piece  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  create  a 
great  alarm  in  the  country,  and  put  all  the  people 
hk  a  ferm^at,  he  afaall  lie  *fiiied  four  bandied  and 
four  thousand  pichis,** 

Forgiag  the  royal  signet,  or  using  the  royal  name 
tbt  ill^l  ends,  dflled*  in  the  idiom  of  the  Malay 
faviguage,  selling  the  king's  uord,  are  capital  of- 
fences* Using  the  name  of  any  of  his  oBicete 
virhh  improper  views  i^  also  n  hif^h  oflfenee.  The 
.punishment  for  this  last  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Malays :  If  a  perwm  uae 
tlUe  name  of  a  great  man  with  improper  Views,  he 
ehail  either  be  fined  one  tahiland  one  paha,  or  re- 
ceive a  kick  before  the  peoj^e.  If  he  resiilt  he 
shall  be  put  to  death,  for  greal  meti  wstain  the 
business  of  the  king." 

Treason  and  rebellion  Are,  of  eonrsei  the  greatest 
of  crimes  under  a  despotic  government.  They  are 
construed  to  be  not  only  temporal  offences,  but  even 
^tacrihsgik   But  them  arti  nd  htwa  wfaieh  deserib^ 
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.lbepuiMtliiii«Bt<>f4i;taioik  ItisacxiM  idudi'dM 
laws  do  Dot  eren  CMiteiiqriate.   SeditioBy  trmM^ 

and  rebel  lion,  are  one  thing,  *  Tliere  arc  no  shades 
*of  diitincdon*    W  hen  a  man  fofg)3^  iM«raU|giMMf 
thererM  no  middle  course  to  pursue  $  he  la  atfrnSw 

a^^belf  andy  like  a  wild  beast,  hunted  down  a^.fr- 
oomnion  enemj^^  When  taken>  he  is  i^iciffyiiOTy||||i 
ly  put  to  death,  for  the  semblance  of  judicial  trialy* 
uniiuil^ble  tf>  the  spirit  of  their  poiitijQ^^im^if}ioD% 
ja^«Cf9ur^  out  of  the  question^  )|98uri^(cte%,|)|p 
only  mode!6f  obtaining  a  redress  of  gnevmitHit^ 
[t)f|^  jEast,  has  been  always  very  frequent  among 
more  considerable  and  dcher  tirib^f  ^Xi  Af^s^f^^iH^, 
rpdago,  as  the  Acbinese,  Javanese,  fte*  those  Kpfao^. 
had  any  thing  to  plunder,  and^^u^^jo^  ^ofSkf 
st^niggling  for^    In  Java,  iwliWvVW..  ,iXwli|iii 
CKramanJ  is  taken,  his  punishment,' by  immei^ 
j^yial.'MWge*  is  tortured  to^.i^f^ffi  by  1^ 

f^fki  ^  a  i^rinciple  of  retaUatipp,  iiE«)^i^Hp| 
him  as  the  common  enemy  of  the  tribe,  in  iHo 
j^[)aI^l^r  in  which  prisoners  of  war  are  toi:(ui2gc^|l|gf 
jtfieU^yages  of  Nerfh  America*-  Eor  tl|is  fmrpfp^ 
the  criminal  is  exposed  in  the  great  square  in  fronjl^. 
the  palace,, and,  slowly  lortufied^to  death  by  tj^' 

mob.    In  the  reign  of  8mmm  JV'*l<*W''iiii 

a  rebel,  called  Mas  DonOy  suffered  this  cruel  death, 

1^  the  native  writer  expriesses  i\t,  jy^^^j 
;turcd  .to  death  with  needles  finr.  the  ai 
of  the  people  V*    During  the  reigu  of  the  last 
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Susunail,  another  pretender  was  executed  at  Solo, 
neatly  in  the  same  manner,  having  been  pitiched 
to  death  by  the  populace ! 

Of  offences  against  the  laxvs  of  nature  the  laws 
of  the  Indian  islanders  provide  for  none  but  the 
imaginary  one  of  sofxeiy  or  witchcraft. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  natives 
of  the  Indian  islands  have  derived  from  their  con- 
version to  the  Mahomedan  religion,  is  a  freedom 
from  the  terrors  of  this  supposed  oflence.  Though 
far  from  disbelieving  in  magic,  we  do  not  find  the 
minds  of  the  converted  natives  haunted  by  the 
terrors  of  the  diabolical  superstition  entertained  by 
their  ancestors,  and  by  the  tribes  which  still  adhere 
to  Hinduism.  Sorcery,  among  the  latter,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  "  If,*' 
say  the  laws  of  the  Balinese,  "  a  man  falsely  ac- 
cuse another  of  sorcery,  and  speak  publicly  there- 
of, the  magistrate  shall  fine  him  forty  thousand." 
The  following  odious  and  sanguinary  law  of  the 
same  people  describes  what  they  mean  by  incanta- 
tion or  sorcery,  and  directs  what  is  to  be  the  pu- 
nishment :  **  If  a  person  write  the  name  of  an- 
other on  the  winding-sheet  of  a  corpse,  or  on  a 
dead  man's  bier,  or  makes  images  of  another  of 
paste,  or  writing  the  name  of  a  man  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  suspends  it  on  a  tree,  buries  it  in  the  earth, 
deposits  it  in  haunted  ground,  or  where  two  roads 
cross  each  other,  any  of  these  shall  be  deemed  sor- 
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ceij.    If  a  man  write  the  name  of  another  on  ft 

human  bone  with  blood  and  charcoal,  this  also  shall 
be  deemed  an  incantation.  Whoever  is  guilty  of 
any  of  these  practices  shall  the  juilge  order  to  be 
put  to  death.  If  the  matter  be  very  clearly  made 
out,  let  the  punishment  of  death  be  extended  to 
his  father  and  his  mother,  to  his  children  and  to  his 
grandchildren  ;  let  none  of  them  live  ;  let  none 
connected  with  one  so  guilty  remain  on  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  let  their  goods  be  in  like  manner 
confiscated.  Should  the  children  or  parents  of  the 
feorcerer  live  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  still 
let  them  he  sought  out  and  put  to  death,  and  let 
their  goods,  if  concealed,  be  brought  forth  and  con- 
fiscated." According  to  the  Surijo  Al'im^  the  of- 
fence of  witchcraft  is  much  less  severely  judged, 
but  still  considered  a  very  serious  crime.  "  There 
is,"  says  this  tract,  **  one  thing  uhich  ought  not 
to  be  tolenited  in  a  country,  namely,  sorcery  ;  par- 
ticularly if  practised  in  difficult  times.  The  fine 
for  this  offence  is  forty  thousand,  and  if  any  thing 
be  missing,  it  shall  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  per- 
son practising  the  art.  Should  the  governor  of  the 
province  be  the  person,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from 
hiii  office,  and  his  officers  and  relations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  implicated  in  his  crime.  Should  a  per- 
•Sofn  of  the  nmlv  of  M^w/ri  be  found  guilty  of  prac- 
tising incantations,  his  fine  shall  be  one  hundred  . 
'thonsand.*'  • 
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For  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  said  to 
be  so  frequent  among  tlie  Persians,  the  Hindus, 
and  especially  the  Chinese,  calling  themselves  the 
most  refined  nations  of  Asia,  the  Indian  islanders 
have  not  even  a  name.  Their  manners,  in  this 
particular,  are  perfectly  pure  and  uncontamiaated. 
Of  course,  there  are  no  laws  against  crimes  which 
have  no  existence. 

Marriages  between  near  relations  are  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  Indian  islanders.  When  they 
do  happen,  the  parties  are  fined  if  within  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity  collaterally,  and  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  line  they  are  indefinite- 
ly forbidden.  A  brother,  however,  marries  the 
widow  of  a  brother,  as  among  the  Hindus ;  and  a 
man,  on  the  demise  of  his  wife,  may  espouse  her 
sister  j  but,  among  the  Javanese  at  least,  such 
unions  are  not  deemed  respectable.  These  are 
the  only  maiTiages  which  seem,  to  our  prejudices, 
to  infringe  upon  the  law  of  nature. 


VOL.  in. 
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COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER  L 

DOMESTIC    AND    INTERNAL    COMMERCE    OP  THE 

ARCHIPELAGO. 


Character  of  the  mercuntiU  profession  among  the  Indian 
islanders. — Rale  of  profits,  and  interest  of  money. — Foreign 
resident  merchants. — Modes  of  commercial  intercourse. — 
Jntcrnational  trade. — Nations  conducting  the  carrying 
trade. -^Voyages  of  the  Waju  merchants. — Principles  on 
tohich foreign  trade  is  conducted  by  the  natives. 

I  SHALL  treat  of  the  commerce  of  the  Archipe- 
lago in  six  short  chapters,  under  tlie  respective 
heads  of  Domestic  and  Internal  Commerce, — Com- 
merce with  Asiatic  Nations,_-Direct  Commerce  with 
European  Nations, — Commerce  with  the  Asiatic  Co- 
lonies of  European  Nations,— Description  of  the 
principal  Articles  of  Export, — and  Description  of  the 
principal  Imports.    The  deep  interest  and  import- 
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ance  of  this  subject  will  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apologize  for  the  lenorth  of  the  details  into  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  enter. 

The  value  and  extent  of  the  commerce  which 
distant  nations  are  capable  of  cai'rying  on  with 
each  other,  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their 
wealth  and  civilization.  The  tribes  whose  history 
I  am  writing  have,  however,  from  early  times,  on  ^ 
account  of  their  favourable  situation,  their  easy  ap- 
proach, the  richness  of  some  of  their  productions, 
and  the  singularity  of  others  conducted  with  the 
great  civilised  nations  of  the  globe,  a  commerce  far 
greater  than  this  usual  standard  would,  at  first 
view,  lead  us  to  expect.  History  affords  ample 
proof  of  this  fact.  Ignorant  of  geography  and  na- 
vigation, the  half  civilized  nations  of  Asia,  notwith- 
standing, made  their  way  to  the  Indian  islands,  the 
commodities  of  which  were  spread  over  Asia,  and 
through  a  hundred  hordes  of  barbarians,  finally  reach- 
ed the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  long  before  the  lat- 
ter knew  even  the  name  or  situation  of  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  them.  In  later  times,  the 
productions  of  the  Indian  islands  constituted  the 
most  important  articles  of  that  oriental  commerce 
which  lighted  the  embers  of  civilization  in  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages,  and,  finally,  it  was  the  search 
for  them  that  led  to  the  discoveries  of  Gama  and 
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Columbus,  the  two  grandest  events  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  species. 

All  the  great  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  are  in 
that  state  of  advancement  in  social  improvement 
in  which  the  mercantile  profession  is  a  distinct  em- 
ployment.   It  is  even  one  wliich,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  maritime  situation,  is  honoured  be- 
yond the  rank  which  usually  belongs  to  it,  in  so 
huir.ble  a  state  of  social  existence.    To  enffajre  in 
commerce  is  reckoned  no  dishonour  to  any  one,  but 
the  contraiy,  and  it  is,  indeed,  among  the  maritime 
tribes  especially,  one  of  the  most  dignified  occupa- 
tions even  of  the  sovereign  himself,  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.    'I  he  higher  class  of  dealers,  in  point 
of  moral  character,  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  fair- 
ness, spirit,  and  integrity.    In  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  though  they  are  not  systematically 
skilful,  they  display,  from  habit  and  familiarity  with 
their  business,  much  discernment  and  acuteness. 
The  use  of  money  is  understood  by  all  the  con^ 
siderable  tribes.    The  mttals  are  used  by  the  civi- 
Uzed  ones,  and  the  ruder  have  recourse,  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society  eUcAvhere,  to  the  staple  and 
current  commodities  of  their  respective  countries, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Bills  of  exchange,  such  as  exist  among  the  Hin- 
dus, and  w  hich  imply  much  comiQercial  intercourse, 
and  considerable  conHdence,  have  never  existed 
among  the  scattered  and  hostile  tribes  of  the  In- 
dian islands. 

* 
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As  in  rude  and  unsettled  states  of  society  every- 
wliere,  mercantile  profits  are  exorbitant,  and  thor 
late  of  iatemt  high  in  snifprtioa  (a  tbis  profit^ 
tmd  to  the  risk  of  lending^  No  attempt,  that  I  am 
iiwara  of»  has  aver  been  made  to  determine,  by  hn^ 
thavKke  of  iotarost.   Ia  t)i«  rttde  period  of  soriety 
which  preceded  the  modem  intercourse  with  stran-  . 
geiSt  commerce  lud  not  ai»sumed»  among  the  Im- 
diw  iskuidefSp  tbaft  regular  and  ^stematic  charac* 
ter  which  would  lead  to  such  a  measure,  and  it  is 
flKobaUe  that  the  intovdiction  of  interest,  from  reii< 
gims  motives*  has  siiioo  himUiif4  il  Ispu  being 
openly  declared.    Among  the  natives  theuiselves, 
Utding  ou  large  cafitids  is  «  thing  unknowm 
Erary  merchamt  is  a  petty  vet^iler,  or  shopk«tper<( 
The  natural  rate  of  interest  may  be  ascertained  from 
a  view  of  the  character  of  the  tiansaotioaa  of  such 
deolws.    The  Chunese  of  Java  will  6ecasionally 
lend,  on  good  security,  at  twelve  per  cent.,  but 
doitblo  this  amouBl  is  uoro  fre<|iieiu«   The  ri^  411 
this  case,  homvoc^  is  gneatly  rodiieed  froua  the  eoa* 
fid^nce  and  security  which  anj/  form  of  £uro|)ei9| 
govenmentt  hovvever  imyeifeota  a^uraily  coBfinai 
Under  the  vnive  goverBineiitii,  it  is  pvofaable  lhi( 
not  less  than  fifty  per  ^nt%  i9  p^id  l>y  Uiq  borrower 
in  mm  (fkxm  or  anotkor  lor  a  loan. 

The  women,  esjpedally  in  Java,  are  almoitt;  the 
sole  mer^sfaants  brQ|f;orsa  t))«  m^n  hsixlly  e  ver 
iBteifiMnBg^  at  least  in  matten  of  retail.  Ihe 
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higher  departments  of  meresiitife  adrentiire  are  al- 
most solely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  encouraged 
for  ages  to  settle  ia  the  oomitry  by  the  snpmeness 

of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land. 
These  foreigners,  whose  character  I  have  al** 
mdy  drawn,  are  natim  of  Hmdnstan,  Chinese, 
.  Arabs,  and  Europeans.  Of  the  Asiatic  dealers, 
the  Chinese  are  the  most  useful,  numerous,  and 
distioguiahed.  They  here  oceupy  the  same  aitua* 
tion  which  the  Jews  did  among  the  barbarians  of  the 
middle  ages  of  Europe,  except  that,  perhaps,  as  they 
^replaced  under  dremiistaiieea  morefa;ronrable,they 
are  more  frequently  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  fair 
mercantile  speculation,  and  seldomer  in  the  invidi- 
ous one  of  lending  to  spendthrifts  at  high  interest. 
The  (liflerent  foreign  merchants  residing  in  the 
Archipelago  take  their  rank  in  the  extent  of  the 
dealings  they  conduct,  according  to  the  civiiisatioii 
of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.  'J1ie  higli- 
er  branches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  European  mer- 
chants, and  the  details  of  intercourse  with  the  na^ 
tives  of  the  country  fall  naturally  into  the  more 
supple  maoagement  of  the  Arabs,  the  Telingas, 
end  Chinese,  better  fitted,  from  manners  and  cha^ 
racter,  for  a  direct  intercourse  with  them. 

The  natives  of  the  Indian  islands  are  far  enou^ 
from  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  civilisalion  in 
which  skilful  measures  are  pursued  by  the  public 
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for  facilitating  intercourse,  and  for  the  distribution 
and  exchange  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  country.    I  know  no 
exception  to  this  but  the  institution  of  public 
markets,  which  had  its  origin  in  Java,  and  which 
spread  in  some  measure  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  as  we  learn  on  the  testimony  of  language. 
Througliout  the  whole  of  Java,  these  are  regularly 
established  ;  and,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
the  ancient  Javanese  week  was  founded  on  this  in- 
stitution.   The  allotment  of  particular  quarters  of 
a  town  for  the  permanent  sale  of  commodities  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans,  for  the 
tenn  Pasar,  applied  to  these,  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  bazar. 
The  Indian  islanders  have  neither  relijjcious  zeal 
nor  civilization  enough  to  have  any  institutions  pa- 
rallel to  the  great  fairs  or  Melas  which  periodical- 
ly take  place  in  Hindustan.  The  ordinary  markets 
of  Java  present  scenes  of  great  bustle  and  activity. 
Under  the  shade  of  a  few  scattered  trees,  planted, 
for  the  purpose,  or  of  temporary  sheds,  the  dealers 
expose  their  wares  for  sale  on  frames  of  bamboo. 
The  whole  value  of  their  goods  seldom  exceeds  a 
few  dollars.  A  short  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
these  markets  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of*  the  traffic  conducted.   These  are  the  corn- 
dealer — the  oil-merchant — the  sugar-merchant — 
the  salt-merchant— the  green-grocer— the  dealer 
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in  onions,  garlic,  and  trasi — the  dealer  in  coco- 
nuts— ^the  dealer  in  sugar-cane— the  butcher^the 
poulterer-^the  anilmhtory  tock^  who  has  a  part^ 
able  kitchen — the  flower-seller — the  tobacconist— 
the  vender  oi  gam'nr  or  terra  Japomca — the  ven- 
der of  fe/Se/— the  vender  of  areea-^the  vender  of 
wax  and  frankincense — the  draper — the  vender  of 
cotton — the  vender  of  cotton-thread — ^the  vender 
of  indigo — ^the  vender  of  lae,  and  other  dye-stiiA 
—the  dyer — the  vender  of  iron — the  vender  of 
kri$  acabhards^-^tbe  vender  of  krU  handles — the 
vender  of  krises^he  vender  of  spears— the  i9t6od* 
merchant — the  vender  of  gunpowder — the  vender 
of  brass  and  copper  utensils — ^the  horse-deal^* 
We  perceive,  in  this  enmneration,  a  very  minute 
subdivision  of  employments,  indicating  very  consi* 
derable  commercial  improvement.   The  principal 
ardsans  who  present  themselves  in  the  market  for 
employment  are,  the  blacksmith — the  goldsmith — 
the  brasier— the  dyer— and  the  painter  of  cotton 
clothe.  Except  where  Europeans  have  miide  some 
impression  in  the  way  of  colon  ization,  roads, 
bridges,  or  canals,  utt  altogether  unknown.  The 
roads  are  mere  pathways,  and  the  tyridges  but  tem» 
porary  and  inconvenient  rafts.    In  a  general  view, 
whed-camage  Ibr  the  transpertatbn  of  merdun- 
disc  is  unknown.   Where  water-carriage  is  not  to 
be  had,  goods  are  conveyed  on  men's  shoulders,  or 
on  oxen  and  horses  ^  eestly  goods  and  dtfkuli  roads 
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more  particularly  demanding  the  first,  ^nd  more 
bulky  commoditiea^  with  easier  rouleB,  a4ii|ktiBg«f 
the  latter.   On  the  great  roads  which  lead  fiwa 
the  port  of  Samarang,  in  Ja^va,  to  the  ci^pitals  of  the 
native  priuces,  through  some  of  the  most  populous 
and  improved  parts  of  the  islmd,  five  thousand  iti- 
nerant porters  are  constantly  employed  in  the  tnms- 
port  of  aierehandise.   Droves  of  pack^horaes  and 
oxen  ameonsfesntly  to  be  seen  on  the  same  route. 
A  great  deal  of  the  commercial  as  well  asQther  in- 
teicourse  of  the  Indian  islanders  is  by  water.  The 
frequent  rivers  of  their  country,  and  the  pacific  sea 
which  everywhere  surrounds  them,  almost  as  safely 
pavigated  as  those  riyers*  aflbrd  wonderAil  IkeiKties 
to  commerce. 

•   Notwithstanding  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
climate  of  the  different  islauds,  there  is  a  prodigfw 
cos  variety  of  production.    The  more  improved 
tribes,  and  those  inhabiting  the  most  fertile  soils 
anpply  the  less  rnqMrnd  wkh  food  and  doAmg' 
end  receive,  in  exchange,  the  peculiar  productions 
of  those  countries,  generally  in  a  crude  fcnn,  or 
Mirly  as  tiiey  come  fran»  the  hand  (rfnatttm.  The 
first  description  of  merchandise  may  be  enumerated 
as  follow :  Rice— a  variety  of  pulses  'VcgotaMe 
aih'  cotton  wool— ^mamfiietttied  eolton^-4o6ar. 
CO— salt — sugar — and  indigo.    The  second  de^ 
scription  consists  of  geld— tin  iwy  -catedmu.^ 
^tqaaA^^^^flA^  Ibe^   The  neeesilias  or  Iuxr^ 
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ric8  of  Strangers  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  ixk" 
teroal  eommerce  of  the  ATchipela<^o ;  and  from 
this  source  springs  the  tratiic  which  is  driven  ia 
eoUeoting  the  following  list  of  commoditiea : 
Edible  birds^nests— -Ir/pan^'^,  or  beck  de  tner^ 
black-pepper — cloven  mace,  and  nutmegs — cam- 
phor—sharks' tins, — and  tortoise-shell)  &c*&c.  Be* 
aides  the  coasting  and  internal  trade,  conducted  in 
the  dii&rent  productious  just  enumerated,  by 
atmngers  or  foreign  settlers,  the  most  powerful  and 
civilized  tribes  have  always  themselves  conducted  a 
considerable  carrying  trade.  These  considerable 
tribes  are  the  Javanese*  the  Malays*  and  Bugis, 
the  great  tribes  of  the  three  finest  islands*  Java, 
Sumatra*  and  Celebes. 

The  annals  of  the  Spice  Islands  mention*  that* 
as  early  as  the  year  1S3!2,  the  Javanese  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  Tcrnati*  then  the  paramount 
island  of  the  group*  for  doves*  and  they  are  again 
mentioned  as  forming  settlements  there,  along  with 
the  Malays,  about  the  period  of  the  conversion  of 
their  inhabitants  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  One 
or  other  of  tlic  three  great  tribes  above-mentioned, 
in  all  probability,  indeed,  conducted  the  spice  trade 
from  the  earliest  periods.  Itwasthedenumdsofthe 
western  world  which  stimulated  this  commerce,  and 
the  adventure  of  those  tribes  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  link  in  that  long  commercial  chain  which 
brought  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas  through  many 
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Bilieiis  of  tmrbarians  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  in- 
htbituits  of  which  were  ignomnt  of  the  countries 

which  produced  them,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
Aey  obtained  them.  The  spioes  obtained  by  these 
adventnrers  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Archi* 
pelago  were  carried  to  the  emporia  of  the  west,  to 
Malacca,  Achm,  and  some  of  the  ports  of  Java, 
where  they  were  porchased,  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commerce,  by  the.  Hindus,  and  in  later  times 
by  these,  jointly  with  the  Arabs. 

The  war  pursued  by  European  •  nations  against 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, suppressed  the  traffic  of  the  Javanese  and  ' 
Malays,  who,  from  their  situation,  fell  more  imme« 
diately  within  their  power.  The  people  of  Cele- 
bes are  now  the  most  considerable  and  enterprise 
ing  of  the  navigators  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  " 
among  them  the  ^Bugis  of  tf  'aju  are  the  most  dis-  ' 
tingnished.  Some  account  of  their  adventures, 
therefore,  will  prove  interesting.  The  original 
country  of  these  people  is  the  banks  of  the  great 
fresh  water  ItkeTapara-karafa,  in  the  south-west* 
em  limb  of  Celebes,  and  towards  the  northern  part 
of  that  limb.  Europeans  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  tUs  country ;  but  from  the  ana* 
logy  of  other  situations,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  a 
territory  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  compara- 
tive civilization,  and  so  mnch  mercantile  enter- 
prise, is  a  land  of  considerable  fertility.    There  is 
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no  country  of  the  Archipelago  possessed  of  any  ad- 
¥aaU^  for  tiade,  in  which  the  Bugia  of  Wq^um 
not  found  aettled,  and,  in  aome  aituatioDs,  they 
have  even  colonized  as  a  hody,  and  founded  iude- 
peodtnt  a|»(e8#  The  lake  above-mentioned  com** 
municalea  by  rivM  navigable  for  the  krgett  native 
craft,  both  with  the  Bay  of  Boui  to  the  east,  and 
Ivith  the  tea  to  the  weat.  The  voyage  from  the 
iboraa  of  die  lake  is  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  easterly  monsoon.  The  adventurers  cany  on  a 
trading  yoyi^  aa  they  proceed  weatward,  until  at 
Rhoot  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Achin,  they  reach  the 
limits  of  the  Arcbipel^o»  and  are  prepared  to  re- 
turn with  the  change  of  seeaon*  The  commodi* 
tiea  which  they  export  from  their  native  country,  or 
coUectt  in  the  course  of  their  outward  voyage,  for 
the  auppljr  of  the  moat  distant  isiandsi  are  the  ex-* 
cellent  mid  durable  cotton  clotbs  of  their  native 
couAtry,gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  birds'- 
neiti^  camphor,  Benjamin*  er  frankincenae^  and 
tortoise-shell.  They  bring  back  from  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  Archipelago,  either  for  the  supply  of  the 
intermediate  tribes^  or  that  of  their  own  country* 
men,  opium,  European  broad  cloth,  European  and 
Indian  cotton  goods,  unwrought  iron*  and  tobacco. 
This  voyage  is  neeeasarily  the  most  consideraUe 
and  important  of  the  adventures  of  the  Wajn  mer- 
chants, but  many  subordinate  ones  are  undertaken^ 
in  which  the  chief  object  ia  to  collect  material  for 
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the  jnarkets  of  Ckiua,  as  birib'«Miti»  mnamwital 

feathers,  tortoise-shell,  and  Trfpa$tg,  or  sea  slug. 
Tlie  most  singular  and  interesting  of  these  voyagea 
is  the  adventure  made  to  the  fouthem  coast  of  New 
Holland,  for  the  fishery  of  the  last  mentioned  ar- 
ticle. Upwards  of  forty  vessels,  of  from  twepty  te 
fifty  tons,  quit  Macassar  annually  for  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  besides  numbers  that  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  the  same  object.  A  vessel  of  twenty  tons, 
manned  by  twenty-five  hands,  is  considered  to  be 
successful,  if  she  have  obtained  seven  thousand 
pounds  weight  dT  Tripang.  It  is  the  capital  of  thp 
Chfaiefle  resident  meMskanlSy  which  sets  these  adven- 
tures on  foot,  as  they  advance  to  the  undertakers 
from  two  to  £»9i?  J^^llMir^i%aiMsh  dqliarsi  aocord- 
ing  to  the  extent'  i(  iheif  equipment,  securing  to 
themsel  ves  the  rejusal  of  the  cargo.  These  sketches 
will  suffice  to  convey  sooaie  notion  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  this  department  of  native  commerce. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  traffic  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  islanders,  both  domestic  and 
international,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  commerce  with  strangers  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  provision  made  for  its  arrangement* 
By  all  the  nations  from  Japan  to  Bengal,  foreign 
trade  is  rather  tolerated  than  encouraged.  If  a 
stranger  is  permitted  to  trade,  it  is  considered 
eminently  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  him,  rather 
than  as  a  heneiit  to  the  society  with  whom  he  main- 
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tains  an  intercmme.  The  tribes  of  the  Indian 
islands  entertain  some  of  those  feelings  in  common 
with  the  rest.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  a 
stranger  merchant  comuig  among  them,  is  to  con* 
ciliate  the  good  will  of  the  prince,  and  obtain  hk 
permission  to  trade,  which  must  be  done  by  an  of- 
fer of  gifts.  The  imposition  of  regular  duties  on 
trade  is  seldom  thought  of.  The  short-sighted 
judgment  of  the  native  prince  sees  an  apparently 
obvious  bei^efit  to  be  derived  from  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear,  and  he  either  makes  a  monopoly 
of  the  traffic,  or  parts  with  the  privilege  of  trading 
to  some  favourite,  or  for  some  valuable  eonsideni^ 
tion.  A  Malay  prince  is,  therefore,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  general  the  first  and  often  the  only 
merchant  in  his  country.  ^  •  Where  a  busy  traffic 
with  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  Asia  was  es- 
tablished, and  especially  in  here  Arabs  and  their  de- 


*  Beaulit^Uf  speaking  of  Achin,  describes  this  character  of 
the  commerce  with  strangers  perfectly  well :  "  But  the  great- 
est damp  ort  the  trade  of  that  place,"  says  he,  "  is  that  the 
kinii  ungrosses  it  all  into  his  own  hands;  for  what  conimodi- 
ties  he  buys,  he  must  have  them  under  a  market-price,  aad 
what  he  sells  rises  tifty  per  cent,  above  it and  again  he  says 
of  the  king,  *'  He  knew  very  well  that  his  buying  pepper  at 
the  same  time  would  stifle  my  market,  and  if  any  one  had 
sold  me  pepper  he  would  certainly  have  punished  him»  under 
pretext  of  preferring  my  custom  tohis.^-^Harrls'a  CoUecthn^ 
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scendanto  obtaiiied  the  sovereignty,  a  policy  in  a 
good  measure  more  enlarged  and  liberal  has  been 
occasionally  pursued,  and  considerable  freedom  of 
coBimeroe  pennitted*   The  consequences  haye  aL 

ways,  as  might  be  reckoned  upon,  been  most  bene- 
ficial. Qoujunerce  has  dourished,  and  such  states 
have  always  risen  to  comparative  opulence  and 
grandeur,  of  which  Malacca,  Bantam,  Achin,  Pa- 
lemba9g»  Pontiimak,  and  Macassar,  are  examples. 
la  these  stotes  commerce  was  of  such  consequence, 
that  the  management  of  it  became  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  and  the  officer  pre- 
siding joirer  it , under  the  Persian  name  of  Skak- 
bandar  y  borrowed,  perhaps,  intermediately  from  the 
Telinga,  ym  the  higli^estuKai^i  .the  most  important 
funcdonaryoftfaealati^  %  . /  ' 
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* 

COmCfiBCft  WITH  A8UTIC  HATIONIL 

Intercourse  vc'uh  Chitta^^Ilt  hislort/  nnd  early  character.-^ 
Character  of  foreign  commerce  tiilh  the  Chinese,  wul  regtt* 
Uukm  mnder  nkink  U  ib  ieUraUtL-^SavigaUon  and  <Ai^ 
ping  of  iha  Ckinett^Sahtre  qf  ike  import  c»r^o€9«— 
Amount  flipping  employed^Trade  between  ike  Indian 
.  iidanden  and  the  Hindu- Chinete  nations, — Trade  of  the 
Archipilago  xvilh  the  country  of  the  Ui/idu.s. — Probable 
history  nf  the  first  intercourse  between  them. — Present  state 
of  the  trade. — Imports  and  export  s^^Trede  between  the  In^ 
dian  island*  and  Arabia^Its  history  andeharaeter^Arm^ 
bian  naviga^on^Ei^porta  andia^porte. 

A  coMBisaciAX*  intercoune  has,  from  very  remote 
times,  subsisted  between  the  Archipelago  and  all 

the  great  maritime  nations  of  Asia.  I  sliall,  in  the 
present  chapter,  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  this  connection^  beginning  with 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  successively  rendering  an 
account  of— that  with  the  Hindu-Chinese  nations, 
—the  nations  of  Hindustan,— and  the  Arabs  and 
Persian, — as,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  more  opulent  and  civilised  that  have 
always  visited  the  country  of  those  that  are  less  so. 
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All  the  strangers,  therefore,  who,  in  any  age,  have 
a  commercial  connection  with  the  Indian  iskncU 
erg,  have  invariably  visited  them ;  while  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  or  the  ambition  of  wealth  and  fam^ 
luNi  never  carried  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago 
beyond  the  waters  which  wash  their  native  islands. 

The  most  extensive,  intimate,  and  probably  the 
most  ancientv  of  the  foreign  commercial  relations  oC 
the  Indian  islands*  is  that  with  China*  A  de- 
mand for  the  most  peculiar  of  the  products  of  the 
Indian  islands  may  be  said  to  be  now  int^rwoveUr 
vrith  the  unchangeable  babits»  manners*  and  even 
religious  ceremonies,  of  the  singular  population  of 
that  ^lyi^re*  ^rom.r^tHS: fact  alone,  which  is  of 
more  value  iban  the  impeiieet  leoords  of  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Indian  islanders,  we  may  safely  in- 
fatf  that  a  commercial  intercourse  has  subsisted  for 
many  ages  between  them*  We  must  guard  our- 
selyeSj  however*  against  imagining  that,  in  early 
times*  it  was  a  busy  or  an  active  intercourse.  There 
is  unquestionable  proof,  indeed,  of  the  eontndry.  At 
present,  since  the  road  has  been  shewn  to  them 
by  Europeans*  and  parts  of  the  country*  rendered 
by  their  protection  a  safe  residence,  the  Chinese 
have  displayed  a  strong  tendency  to  settle  and  cole* 
,ni)W«  Befm  this  period*  they  had  certainly  shewn 
nowhere  a  disposition  to  settle*  as  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  a  total  absence,  not  only  of  such 
colonization*  but  by  that  of  any  vestige  of  the  lp»* 
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guage,  habits,  or  manners  of  such  a  colony.  For" 
moM»  as  I  have  noticed  in  another  phce»  an  island 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  most  com- 
mercial province  of  the  empire,  was,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  die  Chinese,  only  discovered  by  them,  and 
<febat  poo  by  accident,  as  lateas  the  year 1430,  and  was 
not  occupied  until  ^1  years  thereafter,  when  the 
•genius  of  European  manners  and  institutions  had 
rendered  it  a  C0RiA>rtable  and  safe  abode.  In  the 
same  the  Philippines,  neglected  by  them  in  all 
{irevious  periods  of  their  own  history,  were  coveted 
^  when  the  Spaniards  bad  estdilished  some  degree  of 
tranquillity  within  them,  and  rendered  them,  a  safe 
asylum  for  this  timid  and  unenterprising  race.  The 
Chinese  populattcm  of  Java  was  established  under 
the  very  same  circumstances.  Pew  or  none  had 
the  cour^  to  settle  under  the  turbulent  govern- 
ment of  the  natives,  but  the  Dutch  had  been 
scarcely  established  when  there  was  an  inundation 
<if  Chinese  settlers,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, their  masters  considered  it  necessary  to  mas- 
sacre them  by  thousands  to  lessen  their  redundan- 
cy* The  political  institutions  of  the  Chinese  are 
remarkable  among  those  of  Asiatic  people,  for  the 
uncommon  share  of  tranquillity  they  are  found,  by 
experience,  capable  of  maintaining,  and  for  the  secu- 
rity they  thus  afibrd  to  life  and  property.  This, 
in  a  fertile  country,  and  favourable  situation,  has 
been  quite  adequate  to  produce  an  immense  popu? 
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ktiODy  and  the  pre«mre  of  population  againit  the 
means  of  subsistence  iias,  by  necessity!  begot  a  pa^ 
tient  and  ayafeematio  industry  unknown  to  othor 
Asiatic  natiooa*   This  industry,  however,  we  find^ 
ia  constantly  directed  to  objects  of  mere  necessity, 
or  of  the  giutificalion  pf  the  aonaei^  and  never  as* 
aumes  a  character  of  intellectual  enterprise.  There 
is  nothing,  indeed^  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
tbat  would  lead  us  to  believe  them  capable  of  *bold  ' 
and  perilous  adventure,  and  I  must»  for  this  rei^ 
son,  and  others  to  be  now  mentioned,  utterly  dis- 
credit their  distant  vojagea  beyond  the  Indiaft 
islands,  to  Malabar,  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  on- 
ly authentic  record  of  a  distant  voyage  made  by 
tliem,  ia  that  in  which  the  celebrated  Venetian 
Marco  Polo  was  engaged.    The  circumstances  of 
it,  which  are  very  remarkable,  deserve  a  particular 
eiainiBation»  as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry.     The  Tartar  sovereign  of 
Persia  sent  ambassadors  to  his  relation  KubUiif  the 
Tartar  emperor  of  China,  for  a  wife.   A  young 
lady  of  the  royal  family  was  conceded  to  him,  and 
she  and  her  retinue  attempted  to  proceed  to  Per* 
aia  by  land,  but,  from  the  wars  among  the  princes 
of  Tartary,  found  this  impracticable.    'J  he  Polo 
family  were  now  at  the  Chinese  court,  and  Marco 
had  just^retumed  from  a  voyage  among  the  Indian 
islands,  which  the  Persian  ambassadors  hearing  of, 
proposed  to  return  to  theur  native  country  by  sea. 
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pUpU,  I  shall  state  the  circumstance  in  the  lan- 
giM^  the  editor  of  the  tmek :  ^  About  the 
itm  ef  thei>  (the  eMbasMldoFFs)  reappearance;  Md^ 
€9  Fok)  happened  to  arrive  from  a  voyage  he^  had 
UMiB^  with  i  few^»gsiiele  under  Ms  orders,  to  some 
^povts  of  the  East  Indies^  *  and  reported  to  the 
grand  Khan  the  intelligence  he  brought  respecting 
#wMe<Hiiiilw  ha  imi  fiiitei^  «irith  the  cnreumstm* 
^IM  of  his  own  navigation,  which  he  said  was  per- 
ftuned  in  these  seas  with  the  utmost  safety.  Tliis 
^  |lliii'ull1il..litoteftog  *ttcheJ  the  e«.  «f  tke 
"wree  ambassadors,  who  were  extremely  anxious 
Hi  return  to  their  own  country,  from  whence 
they  had  bow  been  ahsent  three  yem,  presendy 
sought  a  conference  with  our  Venetians,  whom 
they  Ibund  equaily  desirous  of  revisiting  their 
home  )•  and*  it  was  eetded  belEmeii  then  that  the 
former,  accompamed  by  their  young  queen,  should 
ebCaiB  an  audience  of  the  grand  AViait,  mid  repre- 
aeat  to-  him  with  what  eonireBieiiee  and  seeurity 
they  might  effect  their  return  by  sea,  to  the  donii- 
ttious  of  their  master ;  whilst  the  voyage  would  be 
attended  with  less  expence  thaa  the  journey  by 
land,  and  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time,  accord- 
*ing  to  the  experience  of  Marco  Folo,  who  had  late« 

*  To  some  of  tht  Indian  islands,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
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ly  sailed  in  those  parts.     Should  hfc  toajesty  in- 
cline to  give  his  coosent  to  their  adopting  that 
iMde  ofeonveyoiiee,  tlity       thtii  to  «ig»  hilB 
to  Bufifer  the  three  Europeans,  as  being  persons  well 
skilled  in  the  praetioe  of  Davigatioo,  to  aocompMij 
them  iiiitO  they  sboald  reaeb  the  territory  of  ^^ing 
Arghun.**  ♦    The  emperor  gave  his  consent  to  the 
sea-voyage  $  aiid»  in  11191 1  the  embassy,  wkh  the 
Europeans  aecompanying  it,  sailed  froan  the  FmikQ 
in  a  fleet  of  fourteen  junks^  provisioned  for  two 
years.    Ihey  took  three  HKmths  to  reach  &!• 
matra,  a  voyage  that  a  Chinese  junk  would  warn 
make  in  probably  ouc>  fourth  of  the  time,  and  no 
kss  than  eightoen  months  mare  to  mch  OEQ»m 
or  whatever  other  part  erf  dia  Pemm  territory 
they  firat  made.    The  following  commentary  on 
these  eireunmtances  natuniUyooettiii  WhcnMamo 
Aiki  told  the  C3iines^  court  of  the  finHity  af 
nffigating  the  Indian  seas,  from  his  own  cxper 
rienoei  it  was  rcoeived  as  n$m»   It  ia  hij^y  im. 
probaUe,  therefore^  that  die  voyage  ooald  haie 
been  familiar  to  the  Chinese  :  on  this  occasion,  it 
looks  p  if  i|  had  been  undertaken  for  the  jtni 
time)  and  only  on  the  prospect  of  havnig  Ae  En- 
repeans  as  pilots.  An  i^iperial  fleet,  which  we  must 
naturally  inippose  equipped  in  the  best  mainier, 
took  two  ye««  to  reach  the  port  of  its  destinallcni  % 


•  Marsden's  exc^llcut  tranilfttion  of  IMarco  Polo,  p.  28. 
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it  would  naturally  take  two  yean  to  come  back*  A 

commercial  voyage,  the  retui-os  of  vshlch  could  not 
ba  made  in  less  than  four  yearst  could  hardiy  bcco»* 
ducted  by  any  people,  and  especially  by  a  people 
who  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest.  It 
cannot  well  be  argued  that  the  trade  might  have* 
been  conducted,  and  yet  the  Tartar  sovereign  and 
his  court  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  tlie  family  oiJengex 
Khan  had  at  this  time  been  in  complete  possesaioa 
of  China  and  its  coasts  for  a  numbw  of  yeara. 
Kublai  personally  was  remarkable  for  his  desire  to 
Tender  himself  acquunted  with  foreign  countries  i 
and,  before  the  period  in  question,  had  sent  an  un- 
successful expedition  of  four  thousand  vessels,  and 
M0,000  men»  against  Japan.*  Had  the  Chinese 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Hin- 
dustan, surely  the  Portuguese,  long  anxious  to  gain 
admittance  to  China»  must  have  met  with  them ; 
and  from  their  wealth,  which  they  would  not  have 
wanted  a  pretext  to  plunder,  compared  to  that  of 
the  traders  of  India»  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
mentioned  so  remarkable  a  circumstance.  Tlieir 
.not  having  done  so  on  any  occasiou»  nearly  amounts 
to  a  £rect  proof  that,  when  they  arrived  in  India, 
no  direct  intercourse  existed  between  China  and 
Hindustan. 

I  am  strongly  tempted  even  to  suqpect  that  the 

Arabs,  who  traded  direct  from  their  own  country 

*  Kempfer'«  HUtortf  of  Jupan* 
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to  the  Indiaa  isiaads  and  China,  as  early  as  the 
ilindi  eentuiy  at  least,  mre  the  first  to  instruct  the 
Chinese  perhaps  evtii  in  the  route  to  tlie  Indian 
islands,  as  the  Europeans  in  later  times  shewed 
them  the  way  to,  or  at  least  the.advantages  of.  For* . 
mosa  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fleet  in  which  Marco  Polo  sailed  had  Arabian 
pilots,  eren  firomMts  first  settin<^  out,  and  highly 
probable  that  such  were  obtained  for  the  mor^  dis- 
tant part  o£the  Toyage,  that  is,  from  Sumatra  to.the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  traveller  himself  says  Arabs 
"Were  settled,  and  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  their 
native  country .f  .Etymology, comes  in  some  degree 
to  our  SErfsistaiice  on  this  point.  It  is  not  by  a 
Chinese  name  but  an  Arabi|in,  or  at  least  a  Per- 
sian Otte,  that,  the  maritime  part  of  the.  CM* 
nese  empire  is  known  to  the  Indian  islanders.  It 
is  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this, — that  whether 
the  people  of  the  west  made  the  Indian  islands  . 


Mr  Manden  supposes  the*  existence,  in  die  fleet,  of 
tlicte  pilots,  without  drawing  the  same  inference  from  it  that 
I  have  done.    It  should  be  observed,"  says  he,    that  the  Per* 

lak  of  the  Malays  is  pronounced  Verlak  by  the  Arabs,  who 
have  not  the  sound  of  P  in  their  language;  and,  amongst 
the  pilots  of  the  Heet,  it  is  probable  there  were  many  of  that 
nation  who  were  accustomed  to  trade  to  China  from' the 
Onlf  of  Persia  and  Moskat***— >Marsden's  Mareq  Pah,  p. 

mn.  ^ 
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first  known  to  the  Chiaeee  or  not,  it  looks  as  if  they 
made  the  Chineae  knovm  to  the  Ludian  lahndsn^ 

which,  in  a  practical  view,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.    It  is  pretended  that  the  Chinese  were  ac» 
quainted  wiA  the  mariner'a  compaast  aond  it  iii 
hence  argued  that  tliey  must  have  been  great  na-? 
vigators,  and  made  distant  voyages.   It  mi^^  aa. 
well  be  insisted  upon,  that»  because  diey  were  wch 
quainted  with  an  imperfect  kind  of  printing,  they 
oMst  aeoessarily  ha«e  made  the  same  use  of  thia* 
noUe  invention  diat  the  European  nations  ham 
done.    If  they  were  acquainted  with  the  com]>a8S9 
and  turned  their  knowledge  of  the  polarity  of  the  ; 
magnetic  needle  to  any  useful  purpose,  the  Arabei 
who  hved  among  tlicm,  converted  many  of  them  to^ 
their  peiigion^  a^d  for  oenturiea  cairied  on  a  hmtpi 
trade  with<llieiii^>eoald'iiot,  by  any  pdssHsility,  hm 
ignorant  of  so  great  a  discovery.    These  Arabs^ 
lifter  Lalieeiii  it  leest  sir  end  seven  hundred  yesaofc 
ii^erdeMe  with  the  Chinese,  were  still,  as  la  wdL 
kilown,  unacquainted  with  the  compass  when  Vasoo 
di  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet 
immediately  after  borrowed  it  flrom  the  Europeans. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs,  made  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  Indian 
islands;  and  that  the  shorter  and  safe  voyage 
which  they  now  pursue  they  liave  both  been  in- 
structed in  by  Europeans.  This  circumstance  ia 
strongly  con  oborated  by  a  well-known  fact,  which 
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is  gtnkingly  illustrative  of  tbe  character  of  the 
.  people^,  and  of  which  thoM  aoq^aittlod  with  tbo 
trade  of  the  junks  are  writ  aware,  that  ahnost  every 
one  of  them  lias  a  pilot,  a  native  Portuguese,  or 
ottier  iadivulwl  of  the  Bnropean  race  tf&d  educsp 
tion,  who  has  the  entire  direction  of  the  navigation* 
I  remember  having  once  seen,  in  ISl^,  a  hu^g^ 
jittik«ffnve.firoin  tibe  port  of  AvMy»  st  Sanitiimet  W 
Java,  in  the  short  period  of  thirteen  days,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  American  pilot,  accidentally  obr 
tained.  Maroo  PjoIo's  fleet  took  time  months 
perform  a  voyage  of  nearly  the  same  length ;  and, 
in  short,  actually  peribnued.  a  coasting  voyage» 
karing  tenched,  aa  fitf  as  can  be  aseertaifte^  at 
Hainan,  Kambqja,  Champa,  Kondur,  Bintdn, 
and  Sumatra,  profiog,  pas^  all  doubt,  that  he  did 
not  sail  by  the  eomifass.  He  even  adda  tnaaself  a 
remark  that  proves  it  could  not  have  been  the  prac- 
tka  in  his  time*  lutcfiiding  to  convey  soasc  ao^ 
tion  of  those  eonntriet  ef  the  Indkm  islaiida  most 
fireqnented  by  the  Chinese  junks,  he  supposes  the 
whole  to  be  one  isknd ;  imdt  aa  the  Araha  do  at 
this  day,  gave  the  name  ef  Jaoa  the  «eit  renowned, 
and  the  only  one  which  had  probably  reached  him, 
to  thiacomitryyof  whieh  hoaiTS^ That  tbe  Gmad 
Kkan  has  not  broiight  the  ishnd  uBdersiibjeetbn't6 
him,  must  be  attributed  to  the  length  of  the  voyage^ 
and  the  dangers  of  the  navigation/*  From  the  port 
of  Canton  to  the  centre  of  the  Archipelago,  this 
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?oyage»  described  as  so  distant  and  so  dangerous,  is 
now  performed  hj  a  Chioeae  junk,  oavigatuig  hj 
the  compass,  in  Jijleen  days. 
*  It  may  be  furtlier  remarked,  that  the  circum- 
alHicQs  of  the  Toyago  made  by  the  fleet  wbich  tbe 
Emperor  Kublai  sent  for  the  conquest  of  Borneo  or 
Java,  prove  the  very  same  thing.  It  sailed  from 
one  of  the  very  porta  of  Fo-kien  from  which  the 

junks  sail  at  this  day,  and  took  sixty- eight  days  to 
reach  its  destiuatioa,  making,  like  Marco  Polo  and 
Ua  fleet,  a  eoattmg  voyage  of  it,  sailing  along  the 
shores  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  ♦ 

In  the  native  aouais  of  the  Indian  islanders,  the 
fnl  distinct  mention  made  of  the  Chinese  is  a  no- 
tice that  they  came  to  trade  in  cloves  at  Ternali^ 
one  of  the  spice  islands,  in  the  reign  of  Mdrhum, 
king  of  that  isUnd,  whose  reign  commenced  in 
146^.  The  wife  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Budd- 
hist religion  in  Java  is,  in  the  annals  of  thatishmdf 
eipressly  stated  to  have  been  a  Chinese,  That  mo* 
narch  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  in  1478,  so  that 
these  two  transactions  accord  very  nearly  in  date* 
Eron  the  Javanese  annals  of  the  same  period,  w6 
glean  that  there  was  some  intercourse  between  Java 
and  Champaand  Kamboja,  in  the  route  inun  China 
by  ihe  coasting  voyage.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Arabs  are  expressly  mentioned  as  having 
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been  concerned  in  the  transaction  in  which  this 
last  intercourse  is  alluded  to.  Independent,  in- 
deed, of  European  or  Arabian  testimony,  we  have 
the  express  authority  of  native  records  for  the  fact 
of  an  intercourse  existing  with  the  Arabs  in  Jer- 
naiiy  near  a  century  and  a  half,  and  with  the  Ja^ 
vanese  for  a  still  longer  period,  before  any  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  the  Chinese. 

By  the  Chhiese  accounts,  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  islands  is  stated  to  have  been  very  early. 
The  P.  Amirot  and  De  Guignes  the  elder, 
mention,  on  the  authority  of  Chinese  annals,  a 
country  of  the  Indian  islands  which  they  term  iiCowj- 
ova,  Tliis  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  have 
been  Borneo  or  Java  ;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to 
the  ignorance  and  imperfection  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Chinese  to  imagine  that  it  applies  ^ewer^/Zy 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago  rather  than 
to  any  one  in  particular.  Han  ToliO,  a  most  acute 
and  intelligent  Chinese  of  Surabaia,  in  Java,  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  China,  and  familiar  with 
the  Malay  language  and  the  customs  of  Java,  sup- 
plied me  with  some  account  of  the  countr)'  alluded 
to  by  Amiot  and  De  Guignes,  from  a  Chinese 
work  printed  at  Ptkin  in  the  reign  of  Kanhi. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  it 
gives.  Tlie  country,  it  states,  was  formerly  called 
Cha-po,  but  now  Jao-wa.  This  country  became 
(ir$t  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  reign  of  an  £m# 
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pefor  palled  Lao-Gil-yangf  of  the  dynasty  called 
^Slr^y  w]iQiii  I  presume!  to  be  Kna4»(m'Wi4i^  the 
first  prince  of  the  dynasty  Song,  whose  reign,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  cguuDenced  iu  the  year  of 
.Cfinat  430,  aa4  who  was  a  prince  ponettod  of 
great  qualities.  At  two  other  and  distant  periods, 
lungs  of  CAopPa  or  Koua-oua^  or  Jo/o-mL^  are 
described  as  sending  missions  of  homage,  as  all  mia» 
sions  from  foreign  princes  arc  construed  by  the 
jp>ffrfl|Y*^  aa4  vanity  of  tlie  Chinese  to  be,  to 
Cbiiiiu  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Tartar  soveragn 
4)f  China,  the  celebrated  Kublaiy  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  bis  reign,  an  attempt  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  against  Jno-tvor,  which  fiifled^  ow» 
iing  to  the  great  lumbers  of  the  people  of  the 
country*  The  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
JCublai  corresponds  with  the  year  liSQ^  Tho 
Chines^  accounts,  as  we  come  down,  become  more 
^rramstantial,  and  seem  to  be  more  identified  with 
the  particular  history  o{  the  island  of  Java.  In  the 
fifth  yew  of  the  reign  of  Ching  2\ut  better  known 
by  the  name  of  ITof^-Xo,  of  the  dynasty  Afea^, 
the  king  of  the  western  portion  of  the  island  is 
dasoribed  as  having  conquered  the  king  of  the  east- 
ern portion.  The  former  is  called,  in  the  Chineao 
work,  T0'Ua'2)an,  This  fact,  if  it  really  refer  to 
Java,  as  has  been  supposed,  aeems  to  coincide  with 
an  important  iact  in  the  history  of  that  island,  the 
fimndatiou  of  Mqjopahit^  by  a  refugee  from  the 
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wMfeem  kingdom  of  P^fgarmu  It  w<mU  oom- 
spond  with  the  year  1324»  of  Javanese  time.  In 
the  aizteenth  year  of  the  same  ragn,  the  king  of 
Jethma  is  described  as  sending  a  miuion  to  C!hiii% 
with  a  gifl  of  a  whitje  parrot  or  cockatoo !  I  men- 
tkm  thn  last  dreomstance  oiiiy  becanse  the  1^ 
fihe  king,  which  is  remaikablot  if  the  interpreta- 
tion be  any  thing  more  than  fanciful,  bears  a  close 
fesenhbmeei  indeed  idmost  an  identity,  with  the 
name  or  titles  of  andmt  Jatanese  sovereigns. 
It  is  Yar^'Wi^e'Siit*  which  means    the  mighty 

*  The  artlciilation  or  pnmimciation  of  the  Ciuneie  ii  ao 
impcrfoet,  and  to  utterly  unlike  that  of  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kfnd^  that  II*  ia  only  by  mer^  accident  that  they  ever  pro* 
iHmee  a  foreign  #bfd  rightly.  Independent,  therefore,  dP 
their  ignorance,  their  selfishness,  their  want  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  and  their  gross  and  exclnsive  devotion  to  objects 
of  mere  sensual  gxatification,  (heir  descriptions  of  foreign 
oooAtriea  and  mannera  must  bo  altogether  unintelligible  to 
atfangera.  I  ihall  quote,  as  examples  of  their  perversion  of 
Ibretgn  nanes,  a  ibir  of  tjhe  namef  of  pkcas  as  thsy  were 
written  down  Ibr  me  by  a  Osdie  (fthuaso  of  Jara.  The 
Chinese  bom  and  brooght  up  in  the  Archfpehigo»  it  ebght 
to  be  noticed^  have  none  of  the  imperfections  in  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  progenitors.  Tagal  they  make  Tak-kat — Chcri- 
bon— Cha-li-bun— — Br&bas,  Golo  bat — Kendal,  Gan-trap-^ 
Japarat  Ji"pla»la-.  jGitrsfe  KiU^lik^sils^Bhnnbangaii^  Gwa* 
tei^baiig^-Sunianap,  83rang«km*lap  -Borneo^  correctly 
Bornai,  BuB>lai— PaleBibang"»Ko'lMng»»BandWiBalJaii 
«— Samerang,  8am«pe-laii— Ternati,  Kanpoa-tl-^Macassari 
Bangkosat.  It  sometimes,  however,  iiappen^  that  the  name 
conaiatB  of  such  sounds  as  arc  lamiliar  to  the  organs  of 
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or  povmrfo!/'   The  description  of  the  people 

their  manners  k  done  in  many  respects  with 
graphic  accuracy,  and  .accords  faithfully  with  the 
character  of  the  Indian  islanders.  The  men,  for 
example,  always  wear  a  short  weapon  of  exqui- 
site workmaodiip  (the  iirM)-^hey  never  inflict 
corporal  punishment — the  punishment  of  death  is 
yery  frequent— -execution  is  peribrmed  hy  stabbing 
— tlie  people  are  of  a  resentful  disposition— -in 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  the  man  goes  to  the 
woman's  house,  not  the  woman  to  the  man's — ^ia 
the  disposal  of  the  dead,  some  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  some  burnt,  and  some  buried.  The  account 
given  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  though  some 
of  the  articles  appear  whimsical,  are  exactly  those 
of  the  Indian  islands,  as  gold,  pearls,  rhinoceros* 
horns,  elephants'  teeth,  tortoise-shell,  betel-nut, 
Uack  pepper,  suppan  and  agila  wood,  paroquets, 
green  pigeons,  doves  of  various  hues,  ^c.  The 
only  two  articles  not  easily  accounted  for  are  silvei^ 
and  cotton,  unless  these  were  brought  to  the  em- 
poria  frequented  by  the  Chinese,  through  the 
Hindus,  and  Arabs  coming  to  the  same  places, 

and  exchanging  them  for  spices,  &c« 

.  *   •   

the  Chinese,  'and  then  it  is  of  course  pronounced  accurate* 

ly  or  nearly  so;  thus  Ambun,  or  Amhoynn,  is  An  bun,— 
Bali  is  I3a-ii — ?il:i-la- kii,  Mo  la-ka — Batitdiu,  propt  rly  IJuntin, 
Ban-tan.  If  a  place  have  two  names,  they  will  gladly  adopt 
the  easiest,  though  the  least  known ;  thus,  for  Batavia,  or 
dFacatra,  they  say  Kfr>Ja-pa,  and  for  Pasuruhan,  Gam-bong.  ' 
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I  Ime  CTtered  the  more  fully  into  this  disqnist- 
tion,  because  it  concerns  a  point  of  history  of  much 
*  interest,  end  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  commercial  cliaracter  of  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  iU 

The  Chinese  pretend  to  despise  foreign  trade  ; 
they  are,  indeed,  a  jealous  and  unsocial  people,  and 
are  far  from  having  arrived  at  that  point  of  civili- 
sation when  men  are  prompted,  by  their  passion  ibr 
gain,  to  get  rid  of  soaie  share  of  their  antipathy  to 
strangers,  and  to  perceive  the  benehts  of  a  Ibreign 
intercourse,  llielr  extensive  empire  extends  over 
so  many  climes,  containing  necessarily  such  va- 
rious prodttctionst  easily  distributed  throughout  by 
an  extensive  internal  navigation,  that  they  stand  ap* 
parently  in  little  need  of"  foreign  commerce.  Other 
pauses  contribute.  The  sea-coast  of  China  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  diuntry,  and  to  the 
population  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  navigate }  the  Chi- 
nese are  timid  and  unskilful  navigators,  and,  final- 
ly,  they  have  no  rich  neighbours  that  are  willing 
pr  anxious  ior  a  free  intercourse  with  them. 

The  goveminent  of  China  expresses,  therefor^ 
an  avowed  hostility  to  foreign  commerce,  and  to* 
lerates  it  rather  than  protects  it.  The  trade  of  all 
others  that  they  are  least  jealous  of,  is  that  of  the 
Indian  islands.  It  brings  them  productions  on 
which  they  put  a  real  value,  and  the  weakness  of 
tlMwe  with  whom  it  is  carried  on  disarms  them  of 
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all  political  jealoas^*    Whatever  be  the  foreign 
» trade  cooducted  by  the  subjects  of  Chinat  the  in- 
laiwUa  praedce  of  the  govemment  ia  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  become  an- 
swerable that  it  shall  be  conducted  under  all  the 
reitrietiaiiaandeoiHlilioBBreqwredbybw.  One  or 
all  of  these  securitj/  merchants,  :is  they  have  been 
called,  must  be  amenable  for  every  ship  that  arrivea 
aft»  or  sails  fram  Cbioa,  both  in  aa  fiur  as  r^aida 
the  regulations  of  trade  as  the  conduct  of  the  crew. 
These  persons  pay  a  premium  to  the  govemment 
fbr  ike  privilege  they  enjoy,  and  reimbnne  theai- 
selves  by  laying  the  trade  open,  aud  exacting  from 
the  adventurers  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  in- 
wtmenfts.   At  the  port  of  Amoy,  or  £m-vi,  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien,  the  principal  seat  of  this 
oommeree^  the  security  merchants  are  three  m 
Mmber,  and  eiaet  from  the  adventnrefs  a  duty 
of  six  per  cent,  on  exports,  and  five  on  imports. 
Il  ia  evident  that  the  prine^les  <m  which  this  tiadb 
are  conducted  are  as  completely  diffmnt  flwi 
those  of  our  joint  stock  company  monopolies  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  though  they  have  absurdly  enough 
been  compared.  The  Qimese  security  merehants  do 
not  trade  on  a  joint  stock  among  themselves,  and 
tbey  leave  the  trade  nearly  free  to  competirien. 

There  is  no  subject  of  legisfaition  on  whidi,  in 
semi-barbarous  times,  so  many  gross  errors,  the  re- 
sult of  io^ertineat  interfeseoce  and  omrvgofm* 
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ing,  are  committed  as  in  that  of  foreign  commerce. 
China  aflfovds^UHiplQi  of  this  as  well  as  modern  £»• 
rope,  and  it  is  sivf^lar  enough  to  ranark,  how  much 
alike  are  the  errors  committed  by  the  legislators  of 
bcilh.  For  the  conduet  of  foreign  oommeree,  each 
has  its  monopoly,  and  in  Chine  we  diseoyer  all 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
ten  of  political  eeonomy,  the  ridicule  of  r  the  pre* 
sent  generation,  though  the  boast  of  our  predeces* 
sors*  The  Chinescy  indeed,  carry  the  principle  of 
the  mercantile  system  to  an  extreme*  which  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  or  envy  of  the  European 
politicians  of  the  early  part  of  the.  last  century*  As 
our  pditioiaiis  did,  they  believe  that  money  is 
wealth ;  they  are  peculiarly  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  that  foreign  trade,  which  appears  to  bring  in  the 
largest  Aaxe  of  it  j  and  they  prohiUt  its  exporta- 
tion. They  prohibit  also  the  exportation  of  all 
articles  of  a  durable  nature,  many  ai  tides  of  great 
value  m  tfse^  and  some  to^idi  the  absurd  nation^ 
aHty  of  the  people  attach  a  factitious  value.  The 
following  may  be  enumerated  in  their  list  of  ex- 
chmai :  The  precious  metals,  wrought  and  un* 
wrought  ;  the  useful  metals,  wrought  and  un- 
wreught,  especially  in  the  ibnu  of  domestic  uten* 
sib,  com  of  alt  kinds,  raw  silk,  and  CUnese  books. 
The  importation,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  mw  ma- 
tenals  of  food  in  any  form,  and  of  drugs,  with  the 
exeeptiow  of  these  Aal  are  intoricating,  are  either 
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hgti  «r  popular*   Notvrkbatandiiig  these  mtrie* 

tions,  it  is  by  no  mean^  to  be  suj^posed  that  the 
prohibited  articles  aic  not  traded  in.  By  force  of 
coiTuptioiit  all-powerful  mChii)ay  the  artideadeem- 
ed  by  law  contraband  are  freely  imported  and  ex- 
portedt  and  a  thorough  understanding  to  evade  the 
law  exists  between  the  magistrate  aud  the  mer* 
ehant.  The  only  had  effect,  therefore,  of  this  clan- 
destine system  is,  that  the  bribery  which  is  india* 
pensable,  enhances  the  price  of  the  goeds»  and,  on 
that  account,  restricts  the  consumption. 

Almost  all  tlie  ibreign  trade  of  China  is  con- 
ducted from  the  two  maritime  proyinces  of  Quan- 
tong  and  Fo-kien.  It  is  IVom  the  latter  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Cliinese  trade  with  the  In- 
dian  islands  is  carried  on.  The  most  numerous, 
the  largest,  and  the  richest  Jiaiks^  sail  from  this 
provincey  which*  although  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  empire,  is  remarkable  for  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  excellence  of  its  sea-ports,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  almost  ail  the  black  tea  which  is 
exported  to  foreif^^  countries.  The  principal  port  of 
exportation  is  liiamen,  which  we  name  Anioy,  or» 
more  correctlyv  Enirui^  from  the  name  of  the  island^ 
which  forms  its  capacious  and  excellent  harbour. 

The  character  of  the  commerce  conducted  be- 
tween the  Indian  islands  and  China  will  not 
be  intelligible  without  some  description  of  the 
shipping  and  navigation  in  which  it  is  Qonducted* 
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The  state  pf  th^  arts  of  sliip-building  and  iiaTi. 
gation  aifioiig  fiations  afford  us  at  ond^  an  ^asy  and 

certain  criterion  to  judge  of  their  comparative  civi- 
Usation  and  barbaruiiu*  This  applies  as  well  to  the 
aaitions  of  Asia  ambn^  themselveSy  as  td  diose  of 
4  Europe  among  each  other.    The  vessels  and  ships 
of  the  Chinese  are*  notwithstanding  their  imperlec- 
tion*  greatly  superior  in  construction,  size,  and 
utility,  to  those  of  all  other  Asiatic  people,  who 
have  not  had  the  assistance  of  Europeans,  or  their 
example.   The  common  Chinese  name  for  these 
vessels,  which  perform  foreign  voyages,  is  Tcheoxu 
The  Portuguese  call  them  Soma^  the  Indian  island- 
ers  tVangkang^  and  we  name  them  Junks,  a  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  word  Jung,  meaning  a  large  vessel^ 
in  contradistinction  to  boats  or  canoes,  in  sererai 
of  the  languages  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago.   Almost  all  the  junkci  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  the  Indian  islands  and  China  are 
built  at  Bangkok^  on  the  great  river  of  Siam,  and 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom.    This  is  chosen  i'or  its 
convenience,  and  the  extraordinary  cheapnens  and 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  especially  teak,  which  it 
affords.    The  parts  of  the  vessel  under  water  are 
cimstnicted  of  ordinary  timber,  but  the  upper  works 
of  leak.    Iron  bolts  are  used  in  fixing  the  frame 
and  Ranking.    The  seams  are  very  neatly  caulked, 
wilk  ill  oakum  made  from  the  bamboo^  and  the 
bottom  is  payed  with  the  sort  of  rosin  which  the 
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Malays  call  Damar^  and  with  quicklime.  The 
bow  18  flat,  like  the  stern,  but  moeh  fmalleri  hav- 
ing no  keel,  or  cutwMlerm  The  etem  haa  on  im- 
mense channel,  or  chamber,  in  which  tiie  rudder 
zecems  protection  from  the  sea*  The  masta  are 
from  two  fo  four  in  nuinberi  and  very  dispropor* 
tionate  in  size,  the  principal,  or  main-mast^  being 
greatly  latger  than  any  ^  the  mt  Tbey  eoiimaC» 
but  of  a  sinji^le  spar  each.  The  sails  are  but  a  single 
square  sail  on  each  most,  made  of  mats  of  split  bam- 
boo»  and  extended  by  yaids  of  that  cane«  They 
have  but  one  deck,  and  the  whole  hold  is  divided 
into  little  cabins,  or  compartments^  to  lodge  the 
goods,  and  affiyrd  accommodation  to  each  separate 
adventurer.  Tumps  are  either  unknown,  or  not 
made  use  of.  The  cables  are  made  of  twisted 
rattans;  the  anehors  of  iroiHWood«  having  tbeir 
flukes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron.  The  stand- 
ing and  running  rigging  are  either  of  rattan, 
or  cdr  the  fibre  of  the  eoco-nnt.  The  ivhole 
appearance  of  a  Chinese  junk  is  remarkably 
grotes^e  and  singular*  The  deck  presents  the 
figure  of  a  crescent.  The  extremities  of  the  veB« 
sel  are  c&proportionately  high  and  unwieldy,  con- 
veying an  idea  that  any  sudden  gust  of  wind  wosld 
not  fiiil  to  upset  her.  At  each  side  of  the  bo# 
there  is  a  large  white  spot  or  circle  to  imitate  eyes ! 
These  vessels,  except  before  the  wind,  are  bad  sail- 
ers, and  very  unmanageable.   They  require  a  nu<» 
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merous  crew  to  navigate  them.  An  European 
merehaiitmaB  it  well  navigated  with  bands  in  the 
proportion  of  Amut  to  each  hundred  tent,  but  theee 

require  near  forty,  or  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  one*  Of  one  of  the  krgest  sizoi  it  often  takei 
<fiftj  men  to  manage  the  helm  alone;  The  rise  ef 
the  junks  usually  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
ports  to  which  thej  are  accustomed  to  sail.  As 
these  are  diallow  or  deep,  they  are  small  or  large, 
from  two  hundred  to  the  enormous  and  unwieldy 
siie  of  twelve  hundred  tons.  Some  of  those  trad* 
ing  between  Batavia  and  Amoy  are  of  this  last  size. 
Imperfect  as  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  ves« 
aels  is,  it  iqppear8»  at  praent,  impossible  to  wm* 
template  improvement,  for  to  alter  what  has  exist- 
ed from  time  immemoriai,  is  contrary  to  the  man- 
ners^ or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  laws  at 
China,  and  an  infringement  of  the  laws,  however 
venial  to  appearance,  is  treason  in  that  country* 
An  attempt  to  improve  the  form  of  the  Chinese 
junk  is  said  to  have  been  made,  some  years  ago,  on 
the  model  of  European  vessels,  but  met  with  such 
aeiere  reprehension,  that  it  was  found  discreet  to 
desist  from  it. 

The  officers  of  a  Chinese  junk  consist  of  the  com« 
nander,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  crew, 
—of  a  pilot  who  attends  to  the  navigation, — and  of 
q^larter-masters  who  attend  to  the  steenge*  Or* 
der  and  subordination  are  wdl  preserved,  but  this 
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•lifM  n^her  from  the  sober  and  orderly  ebameter  of 

the  people*  and  the  principle  on  which  the  crew  are 
pftidt  each  person  having  an  interest  in  the  voyage, 
with  a  <iuantity  of  tonnage  proportionate  to  his  ser- 
vices, than  from  any  skilful  and  organized  system 
of  diaeiplme. 

The  Chinese  are  utterly  ignorant  of  -navigation, 
as  a  science,  and  even  of  the  useful  practical  parts 
of  it.  They  keep  no  reckoning,  and  take  no  ob« 
servation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  ascertain  tlieir 
situation,  the  ideas  of  the  huitude  and  longitude 
of  pUces  being  wholly  unknown  to  them.  The 
mariner's  compass  used  by  tlic  Cliincse  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts,  probably  the  ancient  sub- 
divisions of  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  among 
them,  before  tliey  became  acquainted  wiih  the 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  at  least  before 
they  applied  it  to  any  useful  purpose*  According 
to  Du  Halde,  these  compasses  are  all  made  at 
Nofigazakif  in  Japan,  If  this  be. true,  or  was 
true  in  the  time  of  those  on  whose  authority  he 
compiled  his  work,  the  Chinese  waj/  have  acquired 
the  use  of  tlie  mariner's  compass  through  the  Ja» 
panese,  in  whose  country  the  customs,  learning, 
and  religion,  of  Europe  had  at  one  time  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  they  ever  did  in  any  other 
part  of  Asia.  From  whomever  acquired,  the  Gii- 
nese  compass  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  being 
dumsily  iabricated,  and  the  needle  of  the  laigest 
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not  exceeding  three  inclies  in  length.  *   The  use 

made  of  it  by  the  Chinese  mariner  is  as  awkward 
as  the  instrument  is  rude.   The  direction  of  the 

9 

port  he  is  steering  for  from  the  one  he  leares  being 
once  ascertained^  the  vessel's  head»  making  no 
'  tiw^inneftyiitbe  winds,  currents,  or  circtimstances 
•etthpnavigation,  is  constantly  kept  towards  it.  This 
is,  however,  less  preposterous  than  it  seems  at  first 
'Sight^'iWhea&iHi  <  ireoeUect  that  Yoyages  are  never 
iWertahiti^wtt  ivith  the  ihvouiiable  monsoon,  nor, 
indeed,  butt  £i»r  the  monsoons,  could  so  distant  an 
-iM6^eoiipi»ie^(iiive  td^  {dace  betwe&n  nations 
so  unskilful  and  so  barbarous.  The  voyage  from  the 
port  q£  Aipoj^jto  .JSatavia,  under  the  most  favoiu^ 
•sMs^ilMHM^^  twenty  to  twenQT- 

five  days  ;  and,  of  course,  one  voyage  a  year  only 
can  be  perfora^ed^  With  all  the  unskiiiidness  of 
their  management,  I  do  not  imagfaie,  howevei^ 
that  many  of  the  Chinese  junks  are  shipwrecked. 
This  is  owing  to  the  facility  and  security  aiibrded 
by  the  monsoons,  which  are  so  well  known  to  the 
Chinese  pilots,  that  they  avoid  the  tempestuous  and 
dangerous  periods  of  them.  I  remember  but  one 
example  of  a  junk  being  lost,  during  between  five 
and^ix  years  that  I  resided  in  Java,  and  of  this  one 
all  thecrew  andsome  of  the  cargo  was  saved.  A  well- 
constructed  and  well-navigated  English  or  Anglo- 
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Anmicaa  venel  will  easily  perform  three  wjBgm 

for  one  voyage  of  a  Chinese  junk ;  that  is,  she  will 
make  three  voyage  between  Batavia  and  China 
within  the  twdvemonth,  and  this  too  with  miieh 
more  security  to  herself  and  cargo.     She  will 
do  it  with  one*tenth  part  of  the  crew,  and:«f ' 
some  particular  goods,  she  will^  in  the  sanie  tdUp 
nage,  stow  an  incomparably  larger  quantity** 
There  is^  in  fict»  the  same  wide  difference  between 
llie  cost  of  the  woik  done  by  them,  that  there  ii  be^ 
tween  that  effected  by  manual  labour,  and  by  the 
most  skiiiiil  and  perfect  piece  of  machinery^  > .  JSb^ 
withstitnding  all  this,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
juuks  h^  some  advantages  over  that  conductediiqr 
Europeans.  The  Chin^  have  an  intimaM  JkaMh 
ledge  of  the  markets,  and  a  skill  in  assorting  and  layft^ 
ing  in  their  cargoes,  which  no  European,  in  the  ex^ 
isting  state  of  things,  can  acquire;  and  they  display 
a  rigid  economy,  and  give  an  attention  to  details 
which,  in  these  climates,  are  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
an  European.   They  have,  over  and  above,  pedriiar 
advantages  in  tlie  ports  of  their  own  country,  some 
of  them  such  as  affi>rd  the  most  favourabjg  maftoi 
rials  of  a  commerce  with  the  Indian  ishinds,  the  En* 
ropean  merchant  being  altogether  excluded  6aui^i 
The  cargo  of  a  Chinese  junk  is  not  the  pmfmn^ 
ty  of  an  individual,  nor  of  two  or  three,  as  an  ad« 
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venture  of  the  same  nature  would  be  among  us, 
but  consists  of  a  great  many  small  adventures,  the 
proprietor  of  each  of  which  accompanies  his  own, 
and  has  it  in  his  separate  compartment  of  the  ves- 
sel, at  his  own  exclusive  dis}X)sal  and  control.  The 
principal  adventures  are  usually  the  joint  property 
of  a  family,  some  members  of  which  reside  in  the 
islands,  and  others  in  China.  Of  the  extent  of 
the  risk  and  profit  we  may  judge  from  the  rate  at 
which  money  is  borrowed  at  Batavia  for  one  of 
these  adventures.  This  is  usually  forty  per  cent. 
The  neat  profit  cannot  be  less  than  double  this 
amount.  On  such  bulky  articles  as  tea  and  porce- 
lain, the  advance  of  price  in  the  ports  of  the  In- 
dian islands  is  about  from  150to200  per  cent;  upon 
wrought  silks  and  cottons  about  ICX).  These,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  recollected,  are  not  wholesale  but 
retail  prices,  for  as  soon  as  the  junks  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  their  destination  in  the  Indian  islands, 
shops  are  immediately  opened,  and  the  goods  re- 
tailed by  the  owners. 

The  duties  levied  at  the  native  ports  on  the 
junks  are  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  varying,  of 
course,  at  each  port.  Instead  of  levying  an  ad  va^ 
lorein  duty  upon  the  cargo,  as  would  be  done 
among  us,  a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  junk  for  the 
liberty  of  trading.  This  mode  of  payment  is  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  the  Chinese,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  other  Asiatic  traders,  who,  naturally  enough. 
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abhor  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  offloers  of 
government  witk  their  propertf*  and  are  glad  to 
purohaie  ah  immiiiiitjr  firom  it  at  any  price*  In 
the  native  ports  this  price,  indeed,  is  not  extrava- 
gant, Ibr  it  is,  on  cakulation,  seldom  found  to  ex- 
ceed'two  or  three  per  cent.  At  tbeEuropetn 
ports,  as  usual,  there  is  more  exaction.  The  com- 
merce  of  the  Chmese  it  tolerated,  becanse  the  go* 
YenimeBti  are  Iribed  to  a  little  toleration  from  the 
supply  which  their  needy  treasuries  receive  from 
iiie  trade  ^  the  jnnlu.  The  practice,  at  Batavia, 
was  to  sell  the  privilege  of  trading  to  China  ra  a 
junk  of  a  certain  size,  from  year  to  year,  excluding 
«ll  competition^  and  allowing,  theroiim,  the  paten- 
tee or  contractor  to  impose  what  price  he  pleased 
<m  his  goods* 

The  junki  are  distinguished  into  those  of  green 
heads  or  prows,  and  those  of  red  prows  ;  the  first 
feeing  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  laws  with  some 
privileges,  and  usually  bearing  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable cargoes.  The  goods  exchanged  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  China  and  the  Indian  islands 
■re  generally  snch  as  constitute  the  trade  between 
«  rich  and  a  poor  country,  between  a  country 
idensdy  peopled--«nd  one  thinly  inhabited,  bat  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  richness  and  singularity  of 
its  natural  products.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
vestments iWHtt  China,  however,  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, are  iutended  for  the  supply  of  the  emigrants  or 
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cdonirtii  of  that  natioa  in  tbe  Archtpeiago^  and 

these,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  greatly  to  col* 
lect  or  to  create  tlie  return  cargoes.  The  articles 
of  importation  fivm  China  may  be  ennnierated  fat 
the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follow  :  Black  tea, 
coarse  porcelaing  wrought  iron>  principally  in  the 
fom^oC^iMdiaaiy  tesaels,  (kwaU^)  cotton  cloth% 
mw  silk,  wrought  silk,  brass-ware,  paper,  books, 
paint,  shoes,  £uis^  umbrellas,  and  toys.  The  ar« 
tides  of  the  return  cai^o  are  far  more  numerous^ 
and  may  be  said  indeed  to  embrace,  without  excep* 
tiony  every  article  of  .the  produce  of  the  Arcbipe* 
la^*  The  most  prominent  are  the  foOowing: 
Black  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  long 
pep^  dove  b«rk^  ie6o9yrWi^  sapan,  and  Agih 
wood,  benzoin,  cimphor,  ivory,  tin,  rattans,  KawuU 
or  tinder  of  the  Gomuie  palm,  betel-nut,  bees-wax, 
*  Oambir^  and  cotton  wool,  agar^'gar^  or  sea^weed^ 
tripangyOv  sea-slug,  edible  birds'-nests,  jerk-beef,  or 
dendeng^  sharks'  hns,  fish  maws,  rhinoceros  horna 
iad  bidee,  m  and  buffido  bidet  and  hems,  tON 
fdse-shell,  gold-dust,  silver  coins,  European  wool*' 
lens  and  cottons,  &e«  AU  these  articles  will  Im 
deeeribed  ait  aiich  length  in  a  ancceeding  ehapter^ 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary,  at  present,  to  make  any 
Mwmtlcanpon  them.  The  piinrf^  aealtf  of  tlu# 
bommeree  ni  the  Indian  idafida  are  ManiHaanX 
Batavia.    The  following  statement  contains  the 

bait  aeeouiit  1  htM  beeashto  lo  qcAteefr  tff  ^ 
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amount  and  distribution  of  this  trade,  fieginning 
with  the  wettera  countries,  there  used  to  tnde 

with  Malacca,  one  junk  from  Em-ui  of  near  1000 
Ions  burthen*  which  the  unsettled  state  of  En* 
ropean  politics,  afiecting  even  those  distant  ie« 
gions,  with  the  competition  of  our  colonial  trade 
from  India,  heTe^been  the  cause  of  diseontinuing* 
In  former  times,  a  great  many  junks  used  to 
frequent  Achin.  This  trade  is  now  entirely  at 
an  end*  Three  junks,  two  from  EfMii  of  about 
800  tons  each,  and  one  from  the  port  of  Chang* 
Urn  of  ^00,  annually  trade  to  Lingen  and  the  other 
Malay  ishmds,  at  the  eastern  mtranoeof  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  One  junk  from  Em-ui,  of  800  tons, 
trades  with  Tringanut  and  another  of  800  tons 
with  Kdlanten^  both  of  them  Malay  states  on  th* 
western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  kingdom 
of  Siam,  from  the  similarity  of  its  products,  from 
Ha  ricinity  to  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, and  from  the  productions  of  some  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  tributary  to  it,  passing  throi^h  it  ta 
China,  is  looked  upon  by  tlie  Chinese  as  a  portion 
of  the  group.  The  Chinese  trade  of  Siam  is  chieHy 
carriedon  from  the  cental  of  the  kingdom  Aiaifibo^ 
but  with  several  Chinese  |)orts  of  the  pnmnces 
of  FO'kien  and  Quantang,  as  Em-ui,  Chang-Um^ 
Tyan^hmt  Limpo,  ^mg-hoh  end  Canton.  Thene 
are  employed  in  it  ten  junks  of  green  prows  of  600 
tons  each,  and  ten  of  red  prows,  some  of  which  do 
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Mteomed  190»  while  othm  are  as  large  as  those  of 

green  prows.  A  considerable  number  of  still 
smaller  craft  aie  also  employed,  and  the  king  of 
Sism  sends  annually  two  junks  on  his  own  account, 
manned  and  navigated  by  Chinese,  which  are  duty « 
free  in  die  ports  of  China,  making  probably  the 
whole  amoBnt  of  the  tonm^  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade  not  less  than  10,000  tons.  The  imports  in- 
to Siam  are  the  same  as  into  the  countries  of  the 
lodtan  Archipelago ;  and  the  exports,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  articles  of  rice,  salt  Ash, 
•and  stick  lac,  the  same  aIso»  The  duties  on  the 
Chinese  junks  at  Siam  are  extremely  moderate. 
The  king  requires  the  refusal  of  such  articles  of 
their  import  invMment-aahp  may  fancy,  but  their 
delivery  is  never  compulsory ;  atid  I  have  it  from 
some  of  those  engaged  in  conducting  the  trade,  ' 
that  they  have  no  room  tocomplain  of  extortion  or 
oppression. — The  great  number  of  Chinese  settled 
4n  Borneo  occasions  much  intercourse  between 
China  and  that  island.  Three  junks,  of  500  tons 
burthen,  sail  to  Borneo  Proper  ;  to  Sambas  there 
sail  two  from  Chang«lim  of  500  tons  a»piece  \  to 
Fontianak,  three  of  the  same  sise,  and  to  Mampa- 
wa  two,  also  of  500  and  to  Banjarmassin,  one  of 
about  600,  making  in  all  about  5600  tons.  The  ^ 
whde  number  to  Jawi  is  seven  junks^  three  from 
JBkn-ttf  of  from  1000  to  1^00  tons,  and  four  from 
CKanf-lMi  of  about  MO  tm  each,  maUng  in  all 
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5500p  Six  of  these  mk  to  the  port  of  Batavia^ 
and  one  to  that  of  Samarang.  The  oommeroe  be^ 
tween  the  Suluk  inlands  and  China  is  conducted 
by  two  rich  junks,  which  sail  from  Ei^^t  ^Ad 

.  average  800  tons  a-piece.  The  only  portion  of  the 
island  of  Celebes  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  with 
China  is  Macassar,  to  which  there  bmI  annually 

*  from  Em'Ui  two  small  junks,  of  500  tons  each,  or 
one  large  one  of  1000.  A  small  junk  of  500 
tons  u$ually  sails  to  Amboyna.  Between  Manilla 
and  China  the  usual  number  of  junks  is  four  or 
five,  of  from  400  to  ^00  tons,  making  in  dl  about 
fiOOO  tons.  From  this  statement,  it  will  appevr 
that  there  is  engaged  in  this  commerce  near 
30,000  tons  of  shipping,  nine  thousand  tons  more 
than  that  usually  engaged  in  the  direct  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  !  Taking  the 
.value  of  the  import  cargo  of  each  junk  oOO  tons 
at  20,300  Spanish  doUars,  and  the  exports  at  the 
same,  an  estimate  formed  on  an  actual  valuation, 
the  annual  value  of  the  goods  e^Lchaoged  will  be 
two  millions  four  hundred  and  thirty-auc  thoMaad 
Spanish  dollars,  or  L.54>8,100* 

The  intercourse  between  the  Indian  islands  and 
the  Hindu^Chirtese  nations  is  very  limited,~a  cir- 
cumstance which  ai'ises  from  causes  not  difficult  to 
explain.  The  spirit  of  foreign  mercantile  adven- 
ture does  toot  belong  to  nations  so  little  civilized 
as  the  ifthabiunt>s  of  either  country.   Until  ihere 
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ii  loi^  domeslio  tnnquiUity,  a  dense  popiiIatii»a 
the  good  hmd  of  the  country  exhausted,  and  the 

population  begins  to  press  against  the  means  of 
subsistence,  foreign  voyages,  which  imply  both 
mercantile  speculation  and  colonization,  are  not 
thought  of  in  such  states  of  society.  The  two  par* 
tiesat|tfesent  in  question  are,  in  relation  to  the  inn 
perfect  state  of  navigation  among  them,  separated  by 
too  distaut,and  to  them  dangerous,  a  voyage  to  make 
it  practicable  to  carry  on  a  commerce  in  the  bulky  ne» 
cessaries  of  life ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  rich  or  civilized  enough  to  have  an  effective  de* 
mand  for  the  luxuries  or  superfluities  of  the  other* 
Those  Malay  states  of  the  peniiLsula  which  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  Siamese  empire  carry onadirect  inter* 
course  with  it.  It  is  in  the  shipiring  of  the  Malays, 
in  this  case  the  most  civilized  and  enterprising,  as 
ftr,at  least,  as  navigation  is  concmied,  that  thetraf* 
fic  is  conducted.  The  Malays  carry  to  Si:im  their 
pepper  and  tin,  and  receive  food  in  exchange,  the 
cheap  and  excellent  rioe  of  that  country. 

The  Chinese,  who  carry  on  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  internal  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago^ 
conduct,  also,  all  that  is  valuable  of  that  of  the 
Archipelago  with  the  Hindu-Chinese  nations. 
The  peaceable*  unambitious,  and  supple  character 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  conviction^  on  the  part  of 
the  native  governments,  of  their  exclusive  devotion 
^fto  flBnaeiyial  pmcsnit^  disam  all  jealousy*  «id 
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make  them  welcome  guesU  everywhere.  Thk 
rery  mCurally  and  very  justly  gives  them  an  eqoit- 
able  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  from  which 
the  ambition  of  Europeane^  and  the  inqMlitic  re* 
atraints  of  their  own  oommercial  policy,  htm  ex« 
eluded  them.    Of  late  years,  the  Chinese  have 
brought  the  prodnoa  of  Siam  in  oonatdarafale  quan* 
tity  into  the  different  trading  ports  on  the  Straita^ 
of  Malaccdi  from  whence  they  have  found  their  way 
to  Europe.   Many  have  even  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Siam,  where  they  manufacture  sugar  from 
the  cane,  which  they  bring  to  the  above  ports  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  la 
our  times,  the  Chinese  pointed  out  to  the  king  of  that 
comitry  the  benehts  of  extending  an  intercourse  to 
Java  $  and  two  small  jnnks»  of  120  tons  eaeh,  have 
been,  since  181J,  sent  to  Batavia,  navigated  by 
Chinese,  but  with  the  capital  of  the  king,  and  os* 
feasibly  for  his  benefit*   It  was  from  the  crew  of 
one  of  these,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  Sia* 
mese,  that  I  obtained  the  information  I  have  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  respecting  the  commerce 
between  Siam  and  China,  as  well  as  the  principal 
part  of  what  is  now  stated. 

The  next  department  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  islands  with  Asiatic  nations  is  that  with  the 
country  qf  the  Hindus.  In  the  aooount  which  I 
have  rendered  of  the  languages,  religion,  and  an- 
cient history  of  the  Indian  islandeiSy  I  have  endea- 
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TOured  to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intercourse  which  subsisted  in  ancient  times  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hindus.  The  history  of  oomp 
merce  affords  us  one  important  fact  to  enable  us  to 
i4l|^INlwete  towArds  ascertaining  the  era  when  thia 
.iMiiema  began.  •  Among  the  materials  of  the  asih 
cient  commerce  of  the  Indies,  tliose  which  alone  are 
fMnliaMl»  ihe-lndian  isknds  are  the  produce  of  the 
^toftf  imwl  Mtoeg  tvee^  and  perhaps  geld.  Peppeir 
it  has  in  common  with  Malabar ,  frankincense  in 
e0$il^m^*Ax9iA^  Ciimamon  is  not  a  produ&- 
tiiMi^ctf  the  Ai<chipelago,  and  tin  has  not  been  a 
staple  abo^^  a  century.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
thil  ^mmmMdikmmtki  the  cloye  and  nutaseg, 
frinehy  in^'kler  iSEesT^  esteemed  and 

sought  after  of  all  the  productions  of  the  East,  are 
jaem  meatkNUed*  Cinaamon  ^  was  known  in  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  even  black  pepper,  fine 
cottons,  and  silk,  were  long  known  in  the  markets 
cf  the  western  world  befimee  we  hear  of  the  dove 
and  nutmeg.  *  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea»  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  ef  Nevo,  or  about  the  year  66  of  the 
Christian  era,  although  it  gives  a  minute  catalogue 
of  the  articles  of  the  commerce  of  the  east*  found 
in  the  mailwts  of  Egypt,  Arabia*  and  the  coaita  of 


*  In  attempting  to  oSa  wome  iUustration  of  this  period  of 
anoienft  coeimrce,  I  have  principal^  depended  for  ny  fiwls 
on  a  judicious  and  ftithful  guide,  the  lesrned  Dr  Vincent. 
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India,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  those  two 
spices.  The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  tliat,  down  to  the  period  in  question,  no  in- 
tercourse existed  between  the  land  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  country  of  spices  ;  for  I  conclude  that,  had 
such  intercourse  existed,  coinmodities  so  uniform- 
ly in  request  in  every  age  of  their  history,  among 
strangers  of  every  climate  and  region,  must  have 
been  imported  by  tlie  Hindus, — found  in  their  mar- 
kets, and — circulated  amonpr  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  west.  Little  more  than  a  century  after  the  age 
of  the  Periplus,  or  from  1^6  to  180,  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  associated  with  his  son 
Commodus,  the  clove  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  as  an  article  of  importation  from  the  East,  in 
the  famous  Roman  law  of  the  Digest,  in  which 
evert/  article  imported  at  the  custom-house  of  Alex- 
andria is  particularly  specified.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  clove  and  nutmeg  are  always  men- 
tioned as  the  most  prized  of  the  commodities  of 
India.  At  that  time,  therefore,  or  towards  the 
termination  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that  an  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  country  of  spices  must  inevitably 
have  existed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  that  in- 
tercourse must  have  commenced  in  the  century 
which  was  just  elapsing. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Hindus  had  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipela- 
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go  for  some  little  time  before  they  became  acquaint- 
ed, either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  spices,  and 
the  more  distant  countries  which  produced  them. 
The  Portuguese  themselves,  with  their  superior 
skill,  enterprise,  and  activity,  a  thorouorh  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  possess  them,  were  some 
time  at  Malacca,  and  thirteen  years  in  India,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  land  of  spices.  A  much 
longer  time  must  be  given  to  the  indolence  and 
ignorance  of  the  Hindu  navigators;  some  time,  al- 
so, to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  unknown  commodi- 
ties ;  and  some  time,  too,  for  the  ultimate  consum- 
er to  acquire  a  taste  for  them  ;  for  I  have  presum- 
ed already,  in  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  thoso 
spices,  and  on  the  authority  of  language,  that  it 
was  not  the  great  tribes  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  Archipelago  who  taught  the  Hindus  the  prac- 
tice of  using  spices,  but  the  Hindus  those  tribes. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus 
is  by  the  author  of  tlie  Periplus  of  the  Eriflhrean 
^ea.  He  siiys  there  were,  in  the  ports  of  Coro- 
mandel,  large  ships  wiiich  traded  with  that  country. 
Some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  it  must 
have  been  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  that  is  here 
meant,  but,  as  not  one  of  the  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive products  of  the  Archipelago  are  mentioned 
among  the  imports  from  thence,  it  appears  impro- 
bable that  this  author  could  have  meant  any  portion 
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of  the  AxtiapdMgo  tt  all,  aod  afanoil  oertam  ffcut 

he  could  not  have  meant  the  Malayan  Peninsula* 
The  first  direct  mention  mede  of  any  pertien  ef 
the  Archipelago  is  by  the  geographer  Ptefemy, 
ehout  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Two 
names  are  diatinctiy  mentioned  in  his  map^  wUeh 
are  nnequiyooally  natife,  vie.,  Makyuy  and  Jofa, 
Javc^  or  Jawa^  which  are  all  synonimous.  The 
ward  MaUyu  has  appended  to  it  the  term  kokmt 
and  Jawa  diuy  or  dib,  Malayu  and  J<ma^  it  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  known,  are  the  names  of  the  two 
great  oountriee,  or  rather  the  two  great  tribee  of  the 
"weiiU  I  shall  presume  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  eachf  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  sub* 
jeet  by  an  application  of  dw  more  aecorate  Imow- 
ledge  of  those  countries,  and  their  inhabitants, 
which  has  been  acquired  of  late  years*  I  think 
that  the  great  geographer,  or  raltor  those  from 
whom  he  had  bis  information,  must  have  had  the 
Botacea  in  question  directly  firom  Hindus^  and 
Aese  again  from  the  people  of  Java  particular- 
,  ly.  The  word  kolon  is  without  any  alteration 
isvanese,  and  means  "  the  west*''  and  the  oom^ 
pound  word  Malayu-kolon^  exactly  in  the  or- 
der in  which  it  stands,  Malays  of  the  wesL  The 
Javanese  mnat,  therelbre,  the  inference  is»  in  all 
probability,  have  furnished  the  information  in  ques- 
tion»  and  the  term  west  has  probably  reference  to 
the  geographical  position  of  some  one  tribe  of  Mn- 
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lays  in  relation  to  others  ;  for,  to  this  day,  the  ori- 
ginal Malays  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes, 
according  to  their  geographical  situation.   The  peo- 
ple of  Java,  when  interrogated,  would,  at  all  events, 
have  called  any  Malays  "  people  of  the  west,"  and, 
indeed,  do  so  now.  There  is  an  unanswerable  objec- 
tion against  supposing  Malayu-kolon  to  be  on  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  or,  supposing  this  last  to  be  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  or  Khruse,  at  all,  which  will 
occur  at  once  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  Malays.  It  is  this  ;  in  the  age 
of  Ptolemy,  and  for  many  ages  after  it,  the  Malayan 
peninsula  was  uninhabitedy  or  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  negro  savages,  resembling  the  cannibals  of  An- 
daman, wretched  beings  with  whom  there  could  have 
been  no  intercourse,  or  at  least  no  commerce.  The 
Malays  did  not  emigrate  from  Sumatra,  their  parent 
country,  and  settle  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  until 
the  comparatively  modern  period  of  the  year  11 60,  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  Ma- 
lacca was  not  founded  until  12^2,  and  every  other 
Malay  state  on  the  Peninsula  is  of  still  more  recent 
foundation.  The  term  diby  or  diu^  appended  to  Ja- 
va, and  meaning  country,  or  island,  is  pure  Sanskrit, 
and  happens  not  to  be  a  word  of  that  language 
ever  used,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Archipelago.    It  is  Yair,  from  this,  to 
argue,  that  those  who  used  the  term  in  describing 
Java  to  the  merchants  of  the  west,  were  not  na- 
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tim^  Jvitt,  or  ofanj  porCim  of  tho  AfofaqMlagOi 

Iwit  Hindus,  or  natives  of  India;  and,  wfaidi  is  t&o 

laiDii  things  that  Ptolemy's  information  was  not  ob- 
tained through  the  direet  iotereourse  of  Furnf  mm 
with  the  country.  If  any  names  at  all  reached  Eu- 
ropeans correctiyi  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  thesa 
should  be  the  names  of  the  two  principal  tnlMO 
or  countries.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  Java, 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  country  of 
die  Arehipehigo»  and  the  principal  smt  of  Uinr 
duism.  We  have  seen,  that  it  is  t!ie  only  name  men- 
tioned in  Chinese  works  j  and  among  the  Ardb% 
tfUdi  ie  its  reputation,  that  they  designate  the  whole 
Archipela<^o  and  all  its  inhabitants  by  it.  Whether 
.  he  obtained  his  inlormatioB  from  Chioeeeor  Anbit 
Java  was  the  most  important  name  aho  wUeh  reaeb* 
ed  the  ears  of  Marco  Polo*  He  was  six  months  in 
Sumatrst  without  ever  hearing  any  name  finr  it»  and* 
at  last,  followin<^  tho  example  of  other  strangers, 
he  calls  it  the  Lesser  Java,  imagfning  it  ougiU  to  be 
df  smaller  siio  than  an  Uland  which  was  so  much 
more  celebrated. 

The  Golden  Chersonesus  of  the  ancientSi  h 
would,  I  imagine,  be  im reasonable  to  fix  upon  any 
particular  country,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  respecting  alL  *  Wlyit 


*  Unschoten,  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  an '  experienced 

pilots  writing  expressly  with  the  view  of  giving  us  all  the  in* 

w. 
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Ftxdemj  has  3Me,  it  teens  to  1)6  m  mam  ihuk  a 

rude  attempt  to  give  form  and  position  to  the 
ooontries  whkh  lie  on  ibib  maritime  doaat  between 
India,  and  China  the  country  from  which  silk  came. 
Among  a  mercantile  people,  it  would  naturally 
eMfli^Mike  il»  name  ftom  its  most  distinguished 
production/and)  when  the  clove,  nutmeg,  and  even 
peppett  wm  unknown,  this  production  would  un^ 

formation  in  his  power  respecting  Java,  is  at  a  loss,  in  the  year 
1583,  8eveiitf<»t#ti^]f8ars  after  the  Portiigaese  had  been  iia« 
yr\g0^am,  m$  iMM  4ifehipelago»  to  mqt  whethor  it  wm 
aa  islap^qr  a,  ^^iof^nt^ij  it  yo^  j^aMreaionable  to  expect  any 
precise  infonpation  firooi  tlie  ancieDts  respecting  those  coun* 
tries,  and  even  absurd  to  enter  into  any  serious  discussion 
concerning  their  knowledge  (their  ignorance,  as  Mr  Gib- 
bon calls  it)  of  them  ?  This  iland,'!  says  the  writer  in 
question,  **  beginoeth  under  seven  degrees  on  the  soutli 
mdt,  and  mimetli  east  and  by  south  13Q  nilet  loog^  (Gar- 
man  nuiei>)  but  touching  the  breadtfai  it  li  not  found,  be- 
cause, as  yet,  it  is  not  discovered,  nor  by  the  bhabitants  thenn 
selve  well  known.  Some  think  it  to  be  firm  land,  and  parcell  of 
the  countrie  called  Terra  Incognita,  which  being  so,  should 
reach  from  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speran9a,  but,  as  yet*  it  is  not 
certainly  known,  and,  therefore,  it  is  accounted  for  an  island*" 
Wcift*§  TratulaHan,  p.  34.  We  see  from  this  deacriptionv  aa 
well  ai  ftom  the  chart  of  Java,  given  by  Unschoten,  that 
wheretheir  business  took  them,  the  Portuguese  were  suffi* 
ciently  well-informed,  but  knew  nothing  beyond  it.  With  less 
means,  and  less  skill,  in  less  curious  ages,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  more  curiosity  and  enterprise  in  a  few  strag« 
l^ing  Hindu  or  Arabian  merchanta»  or  even  in  Greek  mer* 
chants  of  Alexandria  ?  ^ 
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(loubtedly  be  gold.  The  two  great  islands  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo  are  more  remarkable  for  abun** 
dance  of  gold,  not  only  than  any  countries  in  their 
vicinity,  but,  indeed,  than  any  countries  in  Asia. 
There  is  not  a  tribe  of  savages  in  these  islands  that 
does  not  traffic  in  it,  and  it  would  naturally  be  the 
first  commodity  asked  for  and  produced,  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  strangers.  From  all  that  has  been 
now  suited,  the  following  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions may  safely  be  drawn.  In  the  age  of  the  Pe- 
riplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  or  about  the  year  63, 
the  clove  and  nutmeg,  or  the  most  distinguishing 
productions  of  the  oriental  Archipelago,  were  not 
imported  into  India,  and,  therefore,  no  intercourse 
existed  at  this  time  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Indian  islanders.  From  the  year  I76  to  the  year 
180,  or  during  the  joint  administration  of  Marcus 
and  Commodus,  the  clove  was  imported  into  Egypt, 
and,  therefore,  into  India.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
an  intercourse  certainly  did  take  place.  It  took 
place  even  earlier,  for  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who 
wrote  fifty  years  earlier,  cites  Malay  and  Javanese 
names  of  places  correctly  on  Hindu  authority.  All 
this  leads  to  this  final  conclusion,  that  the  first  in- 
tercourse between  the  Indian  islands  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hindus,  began  between  the  years  63 
and  180,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  singular  and  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  well  this  accords  with  the 
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traditional  accounts  which  the  Hindus  themselves 
ifjbm  cf  the  disperrion  of  the  worshi^pen  of. 
Buddha,  on  liieir  persecution  by  the  BrahtmnB,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  would  be  ctiriotts  to  traee  all  the  consequences  of 
this  emignitiion,  ot  dispersiovK  R  spiiesd  tfie  ww» 
ship  of  Buddha  over  the  Indian  islands,  contributed 
to  cirilice  their  inhabitants^  taught  tkem  the  use 
of  two  of  their  own  commodities  heretofore  un- 
known to  them,  and  spread  the  use  of  these  novel 
hizuries  over  the  whole  wofM,  to  dl  anooeeding 
generations.  The  consequences  of  this  religious 
quarrel  of  the  Hindus  might,  indeed^  be  pursued 
much  fhrther^tM^^^af^nt'^b^^  we  roast,  in  a 
great  measure,  ascribe  to  it  the  desire,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean races,  of  possessing  the  eommereein  spicea, 
the  discovery  of  the  marithne  route  to  India,  that 
of  the  New  World  itself  and  much  of  that  civili- 
zation which  pre-eminently  diatingnisfaeB  the  mo- 
dem European  from  every  odier  raee  of  men  in 
any  age  or  climate. 

IVom  the  early  period  of  the  connection  of  the 
Hindus  with  the  Archipelago,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  only  direct  notice  we  have 
of  this  commerce  ia  that  given  by  Coamas,  wheae 
work  is  dated  in  547,  but  who  never  was  in  India,* 
and  whose  information  respecting  oriental  geo- 

•  VlncenC's  Periplm  of  ike  Ert^ihrean  Sea, 
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graphy  is  given  only  incidentally.     We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  during  all  this  time  the  inter- 
course subsisted,  and  was  probably  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  the  peculiar  products  of  the  Indian 
islands  were  transmitted  to  the  western  nations. 
Even  in  later  times,  though  not  without  compe- 
titors, the  Hindus,  or  their  converted  descendants, 
conducted  the  same  traffic,  and,  to  this  day,  conduct 
it  under  the  modifications  which  the  competition  of 
the  Arabs,  and  both  the  violence  and  competition 
of  Europeans,  have  brought  about.    Tlie  trade  has 
always  been  chiefly  conducted  from  the  ports  of 
Coromandel,  and  by  the  nation  called  Kalinga,  or 
Telinga,  of  which  the  word  Chuliah,  so  often  in 
the  mouths  of  Europeans  in  the  Archipelago,  seems 
another  corruption.  A  small  traffic,  much  inferior 
to  the  other,  is  conducted  from  the  ports  of  Mala- 
bar.   Until  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  Euro- 
pean character  led  the  way,  no  direct  intercourse 
appears  to  have  existed  with  the  unwarlike  and  un- 
enterprising inhabitants  of  the  rich  provinces  lying 
on  the  Ganges.    The  shipping  in  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  are 
vessels  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, with  one  or  two  masts.    Whatever  was  the 
ancient  construction  of  these  vessels,  they  are  at 
present  built  and  equipped  in  rude  imitation  of  the 
European  model.    They  are  navigated  by  natives 
of  India,  generally  Mahomedans,  with  now  and 
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then  a  few  Hmdus.  Neither  this  bnndi  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  nor  any  other,  is  ever  conducted 
by  the  savigators  of  the  Indiaa  islands  It  had 
•  been  an  erroneous  notion  formed  respeeting  the 
Hindu  character,  from  a  limited  knowledge  of  tlie 
JIu|idu  tribes  or  nations^  and  perhaps  mostly  from 
an  experience  of  ihe  peofile  of  Bengali  thai  tfaej 
were  interdicted  by  their  religion  from  performing 
sea  voyages.  This  error  is  now  coxrected  from 
onr  knowledge  that  Hindus  oocasionally  form  a 
portion  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  from  Teling^,  and 
that  Hindu  pasaengers  tome  yearly  in  them»  who 
sojourn  for  a  time  in  die  Ardbipelago.  At  Ma- 
lacca, indeed,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  these  Hmdus  G^Pi^-iHG^  eoloniaed*  The 
Telingas,  though  less  robust,  active,  and  indus* 
trious,  than  the  Chinese,  are  more  expert  and  skiU 
iul  navigators.  They  have  learned  from  the  Arabs, 
who  had  their  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  to  take 
the  sun's  altitude  with  the  forestaff,  and  they  use 
the  more  perfect  compass  of  the  Europeans  instoad 
of  the  rude  imitation  of  it  followed  by  the  Chinese* 
Still  the  monsoons  are  necessary  to  their  voyagei^ 
as  well  as  to  those  of  all  other  oriental  navigatoia. 
The  Indian  traders  quit  their  ports  in  the  south- 
wert  monsoon,  whi^  blows  firom  April  to  Octoiiart 
and  return  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  whieh 
prevails  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  year.  The 
length  of  the  voyage  dqpends  iq^  the  extent  to 
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fffluoti  tbe  tndflis  penetnfte  into  the  islaiids  of  tho 

Archipel^o,  but  to  the  nearest  points,  often  doei 
not  exceed  nine  or  ten  days.  It  is  usually  per* 
t&aneAmidkU  maA  safety  as  expedition*  aotwidi; 
standing  the  real  unskilfuhiess  of  the  voyagers,  a 
&ct  wjuek  may  toad^  us  to  moderate  any  prepos- 
iSBsiotts  we  night  entertain  regaiding  the  difficnt 
ties  which  the  early  Hindus  might  have  encounter- 
ed in  emj^ngJtheir  rdigion  to  the  Indian  islanda* 
•r^ia  Iwinging  the  spices  of  the  latter  back  t6  their 
ownxpuntry.  The  monsoons  have  always  made 
mpt  inoMie  mspsuie*  to  the  mentals,  for  the  want 
of  that  science,  ingenuity,  iiiTentiony  and  intre- 
pidity, which  have  been  in  every  age«  more  or  less, 
the  birtbdght  of  Eun^esBS. 

The  trade  of  the  Indians  is  chiefly  confmed  to 
the  nmre  ttystem  ports  of  the  Archipelago,' and 
4liey  are  ]ii8vtnted  ftem  going  to  the  eastern  ports 
by  the  competition  of  the  Chinese,  and  by  the  Eu- 
ropean monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  a  trade  which 
/proiisbly,  in  other  oircuttstances  of  it,  often  se- 
duced them  as  far  as  the  Mohtocas.  The  commo- 
dities which  they  import  are,  besides,  some  of  them 
SMh  as  ese  net  raqoised  in  the  eentral  and  eastern 
islands.  The  import  investments  consist,  besides 
jniaer  articles,  of  sidt,  tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloths, 
said  cotton  ohintaes.  The  exports  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  products  of  the  Archipelago, 
most  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  the  very  same  of 
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which  the  cargoes  consisted  seventeen  centuries 
baok,  M  betel-nut^  dmsa^  bees-waxt  ivoryt  Hffxim* 
iloeSi  LMliaa  ftudd^ceme,  ddyesy  nutmegs  and 
mace,  black  pepper^  and  tin.  From  the  Malay 
states  OS  the  S(wih«we8t  eoast  of  tiie  Peniii^^ 
to  Smni,  sad  tributarj  to  it,  s  ceiuidenMemiiiber 
of  elephants  have  been  usually  sent,  which  are  of  a 
rsoe  highly  esteened,  and  thought  not  to  be  kifi»- 
rior  to  the  boasted  brSed  of  Siani  itself.  As  the 
benefits  of  the  iniiuence  of  the  capital  and  enter-* 
prise  of  £ttropMi$  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  csnrying 
and  general  trade  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  this  perticular  trathc  will  deoUne,  or  be  aHo-f 
getii«r  lupeipsdodf  fer  it  msp  be  said,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  have  long  owed  its  existence,  or  con- 
tinuance, to  tkfi  ffivilqgg  .wtN»»Jt}ie  unkwful  ex^ 
elusion  of  Europesns  confers  upon  it*  Whether 
it  be  superseded,  or  otherwise,  however,  it  ought 
^  to  be  forgotten,  is  not  the  propor  care  of  th# 
kgifllator,  whose  duty  lies  ssMy  in  seemg  juslise 
done  to  all  parties,  and  taking  care  that  the  natu* 
val  and  wfaoksosde  influenoe  of  competition  be  not 
obstructed  by  the  impertinence  of  restrictiony  or 
pretended  regulation. 
.  The  Arabs  formed,  in  early  tnn^  of  orien- 
Id  commerce,  the  third  link  of  that  chain  of  com* 
mercial  voyages  by  which  the  or<Unary  commodi- 
ties of  the  Indian  ishinds  were  transmitted  to  die 
^rthest  nations  of  the  west,     fourth  link  of  that 
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by  which  the  spices  were  transmitted,  and  the J^/A 
by  which  the  sUk  of  CbisA  reached  the  same  peo- 
ple. It  is  pndbable,  that  ibejish^rmm  of  Am 
coasts  of  Arabia,  from  the  moment  they  emerged 
fiom  the  savage  atatSf  and  acquired  the  alreiigtk 
and  intelligence  which  civiliafHion  confen,  heMai 
petty  tradersi  and,  with  the  assistance  of,  the  mon^^ 
aoonia,  aooii  aaUed  to  the  vich  and  ci?ilis0il  cow 
tries  on  each  side  «f  them,  Egypt  and  Hindostiiiy 
as  merchants  and  as  pirates.  *  To  say  that  th^ 
Arabians,  or  any  other  pe<^  living  in  the  latitudei 
jEtf  the  monsoons,  disoovcred  these  monsoons,  t 'is 
bnt  a  solecism,  and  no  better,  perhaps,  than  gravely 
asserting  that  the  people  of  temperotef  v^gimM  ha4 
discovered  their  own  summer  and  winter.  Th6 
dullest  savages  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  peip«» 
tual  sueeessioDr  iiif  :  a  dry  and  a  wet  season,  o^^-a 
east  and  a  west  wind.  The  steady  uiiiibniiitY  of 
these  winds  would  inspire  them  with  coniidence, 
adHte;fli«igaMtwo^  tempted  to  make  a  dis- 
tant voyage  in  one  season,  reckoning,  witli  confi- 
dence, upon  the  facility  and  certainty  of  getting 


*  Sabea,  Hsdraman^  and  Oman,  were  the  residenoe  of 
navigators,  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  that  history  begins  to 
speak  of  them  ;  and  there  is  erery  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
were  equally  90  before  the  historians  acquired  a  knowledge 
pf  them,  as  they  have  since  contiqued  4ow^  to  ppreaei^ 
age."   Vincent^s  Pcriplut,  VoU  L  p»  6h 

f  Vincent's  Periplut,  p.  62. 
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back  in  time  with  the  opposite  season  and  windi 
Hidierto  we  lum  seen  that  the  commerdbl  inteiw 
course  was  conducted  by  one  tribe  only,  by  the 
most  enterprising  and  civilized.  In  the  present 
Me^  88  the  Hindus  and  maritime  AtAs  wane  per^ 
haps  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  civilization,  in 
far  at  least  as  navigation  was  concerned,  we  di8» 
eeffir  the  tnde  oonducted  equally  by  bodi«  and 
find  the  ships  of  Hindustan  in  the  ports  of  Sabea 
or  Arabia,  as  well  as  those  of  Arabia  in  the  ports 
ef  India.  As  the  Arabs,  however,  bed  always  dki 
played  a  higher  energy  of  character,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  conducted  the  hurgest  sheie  of 
thistiade.  In  trering  the  roote  of  the  Indian 
merce  to  the  west,  a  singuiar  fact  occurs  to  us,  that 
two  eiviiiased  nadena  <tf  antiqtttjf^  lying  in  tibat 
route,  the  Fersittis  and  the  Egyptians,  took  no 
share  in  it,  until  each  mixed  with  a  race  of  stran- 
gers of  a  higher  oast  of  geniua  than  themsehes, 
and  partocdc  ef  their  manners  and  character.  This, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  arose  out  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  dtuatien,  at  once  destitute  of  extensive 
sea  coasts,  and  possessing  fertile  territories,  with 
the  peculiarity  of  civil  polity  which  arose  fiom  those 
causes,  and  in  which  a  dislike  of  marithne  enter- 
prise  became  naturally  a  prominent  feature.  Persia, 
out  of  the  direct  way,  recoved  none  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Indian  ooi  nmerce,  but  Egypt,  a  tho- 
roughfare, participated  in  the  profits,  without  par- 
taking of  the  dangers,  of  the  navigation* 
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FmA  the  wlieil  womito  m  fomm^  dmm 

to  the  period  when  the  Arabs  acquired,  with  a 
Bew  rdigioB^  a  cbuacter»  no  matfrial  cbangs 
ippeera  to  hove  talm  plaee  m  4fa«r  aiode  of 
conducdug  the  Indian  trade^  for  the  invasion  o( 
their  menepoly  <if  that  tnffic  bf  the  Omka  of  JE^ 
gypt,  nder  the  Robmh  govemmenty  seems  not  to 
have  wrought  any  material  change.  I  think  it  by 
BO  mpMMi  frohaUe  that  the  Aaabe  ever  nached 

the  country  of  spices,  or  any  portion,  indeed,  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  before  their  conversion  to  the 
Maheaiedflii  rdigioa.  A  semiharbetoiB  people, 
%ot  roused  to  activity  and  enterprise  by  that  dc- 
velopement  of  character  which  nothing  ia  capably 
of  generating  but  a  revdution  in  religioiu  opi- 
nions, is  timid  in  disposition,  and  stationary  in  so- 
eiety*  Besides  ilm,  whenever  an  Asiatic  peoplif 
tia^e  extensively  in  any  eeuntry,  they  soon  settle 
or  colonize  in  it  >  because,  unlike  the  restless  and 
lomantic  £uropeaoib  delighting  in  enteqpcise  ua^ 
Bovelty,  they  never  ^t  a  bstter  country  ftr 
a  worsey*— because  in  a,  ja^w  country,  their  rank 
m  society  is  always  ivprovedt— ^nd  because  theii: 
manners,  never  very  remote,  soon  assimilate  with 
those  of  the  natives.  Thus,  the  Mahomedan 
Anbe  settled  on  the  west  cotst  eC  Indiat  in 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  China,  even  in  Siam  ;  and 
the  Hindus  and  Cliin^  liy^ve  e^ch  settled  in 
AdDehipeIago»,,v,jWe  heve  no  proof  that  the  Pajgaii 
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did  SO.  In  the  Indian  islands  we  liavc  no 
tdHifiB  of  die  mumers,  religion^  or  language  of 
Bigan  Aidbia.  Whatever  ia  there  that  ia  AiaUaa 
is  connected  with  the  present  religion.  The  words 
of  tfaflir  language  which  esiat  in  the  dialeota  of  the 
converted  tribes  aro  almoat  all  mythological,  andia 
those  of  the  unconverted  tribes  there  is  not  e  ^yl- 
hd>ie  at  alL   CoBneGted  with  thia  avlyeotv  we 

may  remark  it  as  a  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
that  every  'F?y>^^^  iJiange  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  dNDHieroe  of  India  haa  heen  the  re- 
sult of,  or  has  followed,  a  religious  revolution  or 
ooaviikiaii*  The  ti^de  of  the  Hindus  extended 
ifimo  diieetien  but  towards  Arabia,  until  e  reli- 
gious schism  propelled  their  enterprise  to  the  hi- 
therto imknowa  countries  .iprhM^^fielded  qpum 
The  Arabian  navigatovs  went  no  &rther  east  than 
th^  coast  of  Malabar,  until  they  au^uircd  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  frem  the  rehgit n  of  Mahomed^ 
when  they  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  cokmiaed  in 
the  Indian  islands,  and  pushed  their  commerce  and 
*  their  settlements,  to  China.  Even  the  last  great 
revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  efiPected 

by  the  European  ra^,  is  distinctly  c^wi9Qgted||WiA 
ihe  great  ehangps  in  religious  as  well  as  other 

opinions  which  characterized  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  barbarous  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  it  is  through  religions  revolution^ 
or  change*  alone^  that  we  can  expect  to  &ud  aoy 
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melioration  produced  in  society.  Political  refmoBih 
tioii»  remlting  from  the  mere  exercise  of  reik 
son,  indeed,  belongs  only  to  the  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  an  exalted  state  of  social  exist* 
ence»->Hmly  perhaps  to  the  European  race  and  to 
modern  Em  ope.  In  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  change  and  improvement  e&cted  in  the  mode 
of  oonducting  the  oriental  commerce  by  each  noe# 
we  have  a  test  by  which  their  comparative  genius 
and  character  may  be  fairly  estimated.  The  In« 
dian  islands  never  ventured  out  of  the  Archipe- 
lago with  their  productions.  The  Hindus  disco* 
^^md  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  brought  ^ioee 
and  the  silk  of  China  to  their  own  markets.  The 
Arabs  did  a  great  deal  more.  Dispenaing  with 
the  three  voyages  ne<iessary»  in  a  liider  state  of  na- 
vigation, to  obtain  the  commodities  of  the  more 
distant  Indian  islands,  and  the  Jour  necessary  to 
obtain  those  of  China»  they  brought  both  by  one 
simple  effort  to  their  own  ports.  What  the  su])erior 
genius  of  Europeans  effected  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  insist  upon.  The  six  voyages  of  the 
rudest  period  of  the  Indian  commerce  they  reduced 
to  otte»  in  duratiim  and  expenoe  hardly  exceeding 
any  individual  voyage  of  Ae  bariwrians.  Of  the 
nations  thus  alluded  to,  as  we  recede  from  the 
East,  each  has  a  greater  difficulty  to  conquer,  but 
genius  and  energy  of  character  increase  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.   From  this,  and  maay  other 
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'  •  exsmples,  we  may  learn  ihat  nothing  can  be  more 

true  than  the  converse  of  the  proposition  so  fre- 
quently maintained,  that  civilisation  emanated  from 
the  East.  Exelttding  the  nations  of  the  Chinese 
stamp  of  civilization,  who  have  little  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  civiliaation  and  genius 
decrease  as  we  go  eastward.  Whatever  is  enno- 
bling, or  bears  the  marks  of  genius  and  enterprise 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  may  fiiirly 
be  traced  to  the  European  race.* 

The  trade  of  Arabia  with  ti^e  £a8t  has  generally 
been  conducted  from  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  those  on  the  ocean  near  it,  Mocha,  Jeddah, 
and  Aden.  Dmri^  the  reign  of  the  Arsacids 
in  Persia,  it  would  appetuTtliatjthe  Persians  for  a 
moment  took  some  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
east  from  the  Persian  Gulf.   The  Arabians,  im- 


*  «  In  what  way,  therefore,"  saya  Smith,  ^  hai  the  policy 
of  Europe  contributed  either  to  the  first  estabfiihineiit  or  to 

the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?  In  one 
way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal. 
Magna  virum  Mater !  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who 
were  capable  of  achieving  aiich  great  actions,  and  of  lay  ing 
the  foundation  of  ao  great  an  empure;  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  form* 
ing,  or  has  ever  actually  and  in  ftet  formed,  such  men.  The 
colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and 
great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising  founders;  and 
aome  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  them,  ao  far  aa 
concerns  their  internal  goTenunent,  owe  to  it  acsrce  any 
thh^  ^."^WeM  o/NatioM,  Vol.  It  p.  436. 
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pelled  by  th«  aprit  infiised  into  tiiem  bjr  neir 

religion,  and  by  the  little  portion  which  they  had 
imbibed  of  die  knowledge  of  the  Gfeeks,  appeir» 
m  the  oonqtieit  ^of  Egypt  and  Borsia,  to  have 
taken  a  greater  and  more  active  sliare  in  the  com- 
of  Indkyaad  to  himoirried'itonftoviboth 
-Gulft.    Two  centuries  after  this,  we  have  the  first 
tolerably  authentic  account  that  the  Arabs  had 
reached  the  Indian  iaiandi*    In  the'jrear  %SO^  at 
least,  they  traded  between  Oman  on  the  Persian 
'Gulf,  and  China,  and  were  even  settled  in  conai- 
deraMenumberainthehittereouitry.  Theymoal, 
of  course,  have  passed  through  the  Indian  islands, 
and  traded  with  them  still  earlier.    Hie  notioea 
which  the  Axabian  tracer  and  his  ooaliBentater 
give  of  their  trade  are  indeed  most  vague  and  puerile^ 
-and  readily  excite  a  suspSnon  that  the  intercourae 
which  conld  supply  no  better  iDOuld  neither  have  ~ 
been  very  extensive,  nor  conducted  by  persons  of 
nmdi  intelligenee.  *  It  waa  not  until  four  centa- 


*  The  commentator  confuses  together  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  and  Japanese  Archipelagos.  By  the  island  G//a, 
it  is  evident  he  means  the  principal  emporium  at  this  time  of 
the  commerce  with  the  west,  potftibly  the  port  of  Batavim 
under  the  CbiDete  oanie  of  Ca4a'pa>  la  this  fiuoe  king- 
dom," says  hs,  "  is  the  islaiid  Gala,  which  is  the  mid  passage 
between  China  and  the  coimtiy  of  the  Arsbs.  This  tsland« 
they  say,  is  foursoore  leagues  in  circumference ;  and  hither 
they  bring  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  wood  aloes  of  several 
sorts,  camphire,  sandal  wood,  ivoiji  the  wood  ci^iied  cala- 
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ries  thereafter  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Arabs  carried  on  a  busy  direct  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  islands,  and  settled  there  in  numbers. 
Then  we  discover  them  converting  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  their  religion,  and  trace  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce  along  with  it,  from  the  year 
1204,  when  the  Achinese,  1278  when  the  Malays 
of  Malacca,  14-78  when  the  Javanese,  and  1495 
when  the  people  of  the  spice  islands,  were  convert- 
ed. I  have  little  doubt  but  the  increased  trade  of 
the  Arabs  with  the  Indian  islands,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  arose  out  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crusades, — which  made  the  nations 
of  the  east  and  west  better  acquainted  with  each 
other, — enlarged  the  ideas  of  both, — gave  the  west- 
em  nations  an  increased  taste  for  the  productions 
of  the  east, — and,  consequently,  occasioned  an  in- 
creased demand  for  them  in  the  markets  of  Arabia. 

We  discover  by  their  consequences  three  distinct 
eras  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  the  In- 
'  dian  islands,  each  of  which  may  naturally  be  traced 
to  have  sprung  from  their  domestic  prosperity. 
The  first  was  in  the  ninth  century,  which  is  coeval 
with  the  government  of  the  celebrated  Caliphs  of 


bit,  ebony,  red-wood,  all  sorts  of  spice,  and  many  other 
things  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated.  At  present,  the  com- 
merce is  carried  on  between  this  island  and  that  of  Oman. " 
Harrus  Colitction,  Vol.  1.  p.  543. 
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Bagdat.  The  mteromme  irith  the  Indini  idaodt 

in  this  period  was  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the 
decline  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Calqphs  of  Bagdat, 
ne  hear  no  move  of  die  Arabian  intereourae  with 
the  Indian  islands»  nor  can  we  trace  it  by  its  con- 
aeqnenoea  for  three  centuriea  and  a  half.  Then 
began,  in  the  end  of  ihe  twelfth,  and  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth^  that  inter- 
eourae which  waa  atimulated  by  the  proqierity  of 
the  Saracens,  and  by  the  events  of  the  crusades. 
This  naturally  ceased  when  the  empire  of  the  Sara* 
cans  or  Arabs  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  under 
Chungez  Khan  and  his  successors,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century*  After  an  interval  of  two 
centuriea  morey  the  intnoonrae  of  the  Arabs  again 
assumed  an  active  character,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
centnilf  and  some  of  those  of  the  eastern  pcnrtion  of 
the  Archipelago,  were  converted*  This  is  coeval 
with  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Soldans  of 
£gypt»  and  of  the  Turks.  ThiSi  in  its  turn,  waa 
interrupted  by  the  well-known  event  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  maritime  route  to  India,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Portuguese  power. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India,  with 
the  settlement  and  supremacy  of  Europeans  in  the 
Archipelago,  have  long  reduced  the  commerce  of 
the  Arabs  with  the  latter  to  a  trifle.  At  present, 
the  direct  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  ports 
of  the  western  porfcion  of  the  Archipelago,  as 

la 
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Adiiii,  PalcmlMnigv  Pontiaiidc,  and  some  of  tht 

Malay  states  of  the  peninsula.  A  trade  is  conduct- 
nAtf^QW^ver,  by  the  resident  Arabs^more  extensive 
fdhmnaMfiwhle  ffoim  port  to  port*  The  Axab 
shipping  are  the  be^t  constructed,  best  navigated, 
ll^bciM^wiFP^y  of  those  of  aay  Asiatic  natioiu 
3hey  are  entirely  on  the  European  model,  many 
O^'^^ip  navigated  by  an  European  pilot,  and  some 
OOjiitmsUNfcliy  JJiO^^  Arabia,  apoorcoun- 
yjy  has  n0  commodities  to  exchange  with  the  In* 
diji^  islands  but  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  its 
jpa^die.  viXlie  4iIiIn  coming  to  the 

Archipelago  usually  make  a  trading  voyage  on 
the  ci^^.^.^f  ])^(alabar,  ^  from  whence  they  bring 
cloths  truck  imthotbe''94ai^der8«  A  few  dried 
fruits  are  occasionally  brought,  and  the  rest  of  the 
investment  is  bullion.  The  returns  are  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  black-pepper,  Indian  firankincense,  betel- 
nut,  rice,  but,  above  all,  in  later  times,  sugar,  the 
l^cpductiou  of  the  united  industry  of  the  Chinese 
and  Europeans*  In  a  free  intercourse  between 
these  countries,  this  will,  in  future,  constitute  the 
most  valuable  article  of  exchange.  With  there- 
tommg  ships,  a  great  many  pilgrims  usually  em- 
bark, oatives  of  the  Indian  islands  oi  ail  ranks  and 


*  It  was  irom  the  inhabitantB  of  that  coast,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, that  they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  navigatian 
te  the  Indian  ishuids,  and  thence  that  to  China. 
VOL.  nr.  0 
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ages.   Tbe  Toyage,  with  the  viriu  to  Meoea  and 

Medina,  are  seldom  perforraed  in  less  than  four  or 
five  years,  and  are  usually  attended  with  great 
trouble  and  expence.  Could  the  clever'and  prudent 
founder  of  Mahomedanisni  have  ever  contemplated 
the  spread  of  his  religion  beyond  the  confines  of 
Arabia^  he  wpuld  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
have  made  a  viisit  to  Mecca  an  imperative  precept 
of  it.   He  had  certainly  never  heard  the  name  of 
a  single  island  out  of  the  hundreds  which  compose 
the  country  of  the  distant  nations  who  now  put 
themselves  to  such  peril  and  inconvenience  in  obe» 
dience  to  his  wanton  mimdate. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

COMMERCE  WITH  EUfiOPEAN  NATIONS. 

Amaeni  nUefeoime^Trttde  of  the  Portugiute,  mid  Frmapki 

en  xohich  conducted, — Trade  of  the  Dtiteh  and  En^tiA^ 
Origin  of  their  monopolies. — Principles  on  which  the  tnono^ 
pol^  companies  acted  in  their  intercourse  ivilh  the  natives. — 
JExamflet  qf  their  misconduct  in  their  intercourse  xoith  the  ^ 
WEihes^Ertt  ^  eetahUthing  the  elate  monapoly^Ben^ 
dal  ^ffbeU  of  Jhe  trade  eteempiySed  m  thai  of  ike  Ameru 
eane^Prq/Sti  and  extent  qf  the  monopoly  trade^Sag^ 
gestiomfor  the  fiOwte  conduct  of  the  trade  mth  the  ludum 
Islands, 

The  productioosofthe  Archipelago  which  the  Arabs 
conveyed  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  were  first 
distributed  among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  civilized  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Europe,  by  the  Tyrians*  In  an 
after  age,  the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  in  accordance  with 
the  superior  enteipri^  of  the  European  race, 
bronriit  these  commodkies  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  al- 
so  spread  them  among  the  European  nations.  In  still 
later  ages,  they  made  their  way  by  the  double  chan- 
nel of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  by  the 
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neoenary  land  journeys  connected  with  them,  and 
were  now  disseminated  through  Europe  by  the  Vene- 
tiam  ap4  Genoese,  aided  by  the  free  and  commeicial 
lepnbKcsof  the  Low  Comtriesy  whoeontey«d  thm 
into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  European  world* 
Down  to  the  cloae  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ponsumers  of  Europe  were  ignorant  of  the  name 
and  situation  of  the  countries  which  produced  the 
piiilfiiiHiei  iihiA  they  set  so  liMltMlf 
The  great  discovery  of  Vasco  Di  Gama,  in  liOS, 
^hanged  the  commercial  history  of  the  world, 
iyiUA  had  renuuned  nearly  stationary  for  tbM 
thousand  years ;  and  fourteen  years  thereafter  the 
Fortugueae  obtained  the  first  cargo  of  q^im 
the  spot  where  they  grew* 

The  search  fof  the  spiceries  of  the  £a8t>  as  is 
Virell  known,  and  as  has  been  abeady*mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  gave  rise  to  the  two  great* 
<est  events  in  the  history  of  our  species,  the  discove- 


^  Navigation,  perfected  as  it  Is  at  the  present,  now 
opens  all  the  raaritime  regions  of  the  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  maDkind  ;  but,  in  the  early  ages,  personal  intercourse  was 
impracticable,  the  communication  by  sea  was  unexplored, 
and  toaveUiog  by  land  was  prediided  by  inseporjty.  The 
aattw  eoaunoditiss  of  sne  cAoaatep 
f fnwliata  SfsniSi  Ybp  were  intsrfstsd  in  little  bejond 
the  prolts  of  the  transit;  and  nations  in  a  diflerent  hemi- 
sphere were  known  respectiTely,  not  by  their  history  but  tlieir 
produce."— Ft«c€«i  5  Periplus,  Vol.  I.  p.  1. 
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ry  of  a  new  world  and  that  of  the  maritime  route  to 
India,  which  last,  in  effect,  laid  open  another  new 
world,  richer  and  more  interesting  than  America. 
The  delusion  respecting  the  value  of  spices  hears 
some  resemblance  to  that  which  has  prevailed  re- 
specting gold.  Elegant  and  costly  aromatics,  for 
which  men  expressed  so  universal  a  taste,  that,  at 
a  time  when  no  other  luxuries  were  in  request, 
they  were  purchased  at  any  price, — which  necessa- 
rily gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  industry  and  wealth  in 
those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  them,  and  from 
which  the  sovereigns  through  whose  territories  they 
passed  derived  a  revenue, — great  at  least  for  such 
rude  times,  were,  by  a  natural  prejudice,  consider- 
ed intrinsically  valuable  in  themselves.  That  this 
erroneous  opinion  should  be  entertained  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  is  sufficiently  natu- 
ral, but  that  such  a  chimera  should  continue  to 
haunt  the  imaginations  of  the  politicians  of  the 
present  age,  and  be  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  is 
strange  enough  ;  and  had  we  not  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  redress 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  a  similar  character,  might 
be  thought  unaccountable. 

The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English, 
are  the  three  European  nations  whose  conduct  has 
chiefly  influenced  the  commercial  destinies  of  the 
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nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued  will  be  ne- 
cessary towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter.  As  the  Portuguese  entered 
upon  the  fiehl  of  Indian  commerce  a  whole  centu- 
ry earlier  than  the  European  nations  who  followed 
them,  they  necessarily  began  in  a  much  ruder  and 
less  improved  age  than  these,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  less  disposable  capital  in  the  country,  and  when 
commercial  transactions  were  necessarily  less  exten- 
sive. It  was,  besides,  rather  the  spirit  of  the  sove- 
reign than  the  genius  of  the  society  over  which  he 
presided,  at  no  time  commercial,  that  led  to  the 
Portuguese  discoveries,  and  to  their  commerce  with 
the  Indies.  These  circumstances  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  early  In- 
dian trade  of  Portugal.  It  was,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, rather  the  revenue  of  the  state  or  sovereign 
than  the  disposable  capital  of  the  nation,  which 
was  employed  in  setting  the  Indian  trade  in  mo- 
tion. Neither  the  merchants  of  Portugal,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  except, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  commercial  republics  of 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  had,  at  the  time, 
a  navy  capable  of  conducting  a  trade  to  India; 
so  that,  in  short,  if  the  sovereign  had  not  un- 
dertaken it,  the  trade,  it  may  be  said,  could  not 
have  existed  at  all.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  despotic  nature  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
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and  the  necessity  of  combining  in  one  a  military 
and  commercial  navy,  the  trade,  of  necessity,  was 
wholly  conducted  by  the  king.  The  ships  were 
usually  of  great  size,  often  of  fifleen  or  sixteen 
hundred  tons  burthen,  having  crews,  including  the 
soldiers,  of  five  and  six  hundred  men.  The  whole 
crew,  from  the  commander  to  the  lowest  sailor, 
had  regular  pay  ;  and,  besides  his  pay,  an  allow- 
ance of  tonnage,  according  to  his  rank.  The  goods 
belonging  to  the  crew  were,  besides,  free  of  du- 
ties ;  and  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  king  ex- 
tended only  to  the  principal  articles,  as  cinnamon, 
black-pepper,  and  the  precious  spices.  This  regu- 
lation must  have  occasioned  a  considerable  compe- 
tition in  the  market.  In  India,  conquest  and  re- 
ligious conversion  were  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  commerce  but  a  secondary  one. 
Colonization  was  unrestricted,  and  no  obstacle 
opposed  to  it  but  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of 
the  natives.  The  trade  in  India  was  perfectly 
unshackled,  and  the  Portuguese  entering  into  it 
with  avidity,  did  not  feel  the  want  of  a  distant 
commerce  to  Europe,  for  which  their  funds  were 
less  adequate. 

The  Portuguese  never  attempted,  like  their 
successors,  to  limit  or  regulate  the  growth  of  any 
of  the  favourite  articles  of  commerce.  It  happen- 
ed, therefore,  from  the  degree  of  freedom  which 
prevailed,  that  their  commercial  establishment^^ 
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notoyithfrtaiiriing  the  vices  mi  f  kietm  of  thieir  ad- 
ministretioD,  prospered  exceedingly.  Malaoea,  fiun- 
ed  as  a  couuuerciai  emporium  under  iU  native  so- 
moeigasi  loit  none  of  its  reputation  under  the  Por- 
tuguese.  An  active  and  unlimited  intercourse  ex* 
iAtfid  between  the  Indian  inlands  and  China*  a4d  be- 
tween tbem  and  Japan,  of  a  benefio^i  nature  un- 
known  to  their  successors.  Their  reign  in  the  Ar- 
cbipelagot  which  barely  lasted  a  century*  ha^  mw 
been  .virtually  suppressed  £or  two^  yet  mojne  mo* 
numeuts  of  their  arts,  their  religion,  and  their 
language*  exist  in  the  oountry  than  of  those  who 
sttCQseded  thm,  whose  ayuthoiity  has  been  tivice 
as  long  establiiiiiedy  and  who  are  at  this  moment  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  it»  • 

The  benefits  of  the  Portuguese  govemmettC  and 
commerce,  merely  the  result  of  the  uuietterjed  iudu* 
once  of  European  manners  and  institutiaaa^  and  by 

means  arissing  out  of  any  scheme  of  policy  ori* 
giuatiog  in  the  wisdom  of  the  government*  was 
confined  to  the  Indies.  Europe  gained  no  advan* 
tage  from  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  route  to 
the  Indict.  By  their  wars  in  the  Moluccas  the 
production  of  qiices  was  diminished,  the  aneieat 
carriers  of  the  trade  were  plundered,  and  the  Per- 
si^ui  QujU'  and  Rod  s>ea»  the  avenues  by  which  the 
commodities  of  India  reached  Eunqve*  were  dtlier 
seized  or  blockaded  by  them*  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was»  that  the  oomiaodities  of  Indin  mm» 
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Mid  detrer  thaa  before  the  diaoovery  of  the  new 

route.  The  industry  of  Europe  received  no  new 
impulse,  for  ao  new  market  was  created  for  her 
pomoiodities* 

Europe  had  advanced  a  whole  century  in  civiliza- 
tioa  when  the  Dutch  and  ivngliah  embarked  ia  the 
cooiniefce  of  the  Indiee.   Commeree  and  naviga- 
.    tion  had,  (It  this  time,  made  considerable  advances 
anoDg  both,  but  particularly  among  the  first.  It 
was  with  the  wealth  of  individualss  therefbre, 
and  not  with  the  revenue  of  the  state,  as  with 
the  Portuguese,  that  they  engaged  in  it.  Grant- 
ing mimopdies  fa  partieaiar  branelies  of  dis- 
tent commerce,  with  the  view  of  promoting  them» 
waa  the  &70urite  policy  of  the  age»  periiaps»  in- 
deed, the  natural  result  of  such  rude  times,  when 
there  existed  little  disposable  capital,  and  when 
men  must  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  such 
remote  adventures  as  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 
rather  from  a  spirit  of  gambling  than  with  views 
of  fiur  trader   This  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
early  adventures  to  India  is  sufficiently  certiiied  by 
the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  some  of  the  early 
voyages.   In  the  ftrst  English  voyage  the  whole 
subscribers  were  237,  of  whom  21S  were  for  sums 
nader  1m3Q0*   In  the  second  jointstock  company 
of  the  EngKshi  the  whole  subscribers  amounted  to 
of  whom  4^8  only  were  merchants.  The 
vest  were  men  gamUers^  enterii^  upon  a  lottery* 
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as  niffidently  appetrs  by  their  titles  and  dengna- 
tions.    They  consisted  of     dukes  and  earia^ 
knights,  judges,  the  king's  council,  privy-counsel- 
.  lors,  countesses,  and  ladies,  doctors  of  divinity  and 

physic,  widows,  and  virgins  !'*  When  the  nations 
of  the  north  of  Europe  begim  to  adventure  in  the 
India  trader  no  military  navy  existed  to  protect  their 
distant  adventurers  from  the  hostility  of  European 
and  native  enemies,  and  of  necessity  their  fleets 
must  have  combined  military  and  commeicial  ob- 
jects. In  India  factories  were  to  be  established, 
and  forts  constructed,  for  the  security  of  trade. 
This  the  legitimate  government  of  the  state  want- 
ed ability  or  inclination  to  do  and  the  only  re- 
medy was,  to  invest  the  companies  with  a  portion 
of  sovereign  authority.  This  explains  the  true 
origin  of  the  monopolies  granted  of  the  India 
irade*  The  two  most  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope set  the  example,  and  were  humbly  imitated 
by  the  rest.  How  institutions,  having  their  origin 
in  the  barbarism  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  have  been  prolonged  to  more  en- 
lightened ages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  -  The 
pid>lie,  excluded  from  an  intercourse  with  India, 
were  necessarily  denied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  requisite  knowledge  respecting  its  trade  and 
resources.  The  only  knowledge  that  reached  them 
was  contained  in  the  perverted  facts  brought  for- 
ward by  the  monopolists  themselves  in  defimee 
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of  the  abuses  which  were  the  very  source  of 
their  power  and  privileges.  The  possession  of 
pditieal  power  and  patronage  made  them  eling 
to  these  at  all  hazards,  and  many  honourable 
men  have  pertinaciously  defended  a  system  of 
mabersstkm,  which  ,  they  belieired  to  be  right» 
because  it  was  their  interest  to  think  it  so.  Their 
possession  of  patronage  naturally  connected  the 
monopoly  companies  with  the  respective  govern* 
ments  where  they  existed ;  and  thus,  but  for  the 
eoBvulsioDs  which  have  agitated  the  £uropeaa 
worid  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  great  political 
changes  favourable  to  freedom,  which  have  been 
lhej»wi]tLriif'jbb|i|M^  jof  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  fofce  of  /pdbHc?Spftiwii»  the  abides  which 
for  three  centuries  have  excluded  the  two  moat 
wealthy  and  pojNiloas  quartern  of  the  globe  from 
all  useful  connection  vrith  each  other,  might  have  ' 
long  continued,  or  been  perpetuated. 
Mj  When  the  Dutch  and  English  first  appeared  in 
the  East  Indies,  they  appeared  in  the  simple  cha-  ^ 
racter  of  traders,  committing  occasional  acts  of  pi- 
iacy,  but,  upon  the  whole,  maintaining  a  tolerably 
fair  reputation  with  the  natives,  who  contrasted 
their  peaceful  demeanour,  and  still  more  peaceful 
'ph)fesiions,  with  the  violence  and  persecution  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  In  a  very  few 
years,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  superseded  their 
European  rivals,  they  lost  this  reputation,  ^and 
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irotefed  upon  the  systan  of  eoenwn  and  vir* 

tual  spoliation,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
mwrk  their  progren.  Appearii^  as  armed  tradf 
era,  they  did  not  fail  to  nwB  the  power  #hidl 
they  had  iu  their  hands  to  possess  themselves,  on 
their  own  terms,  of  the  produee  or  piopeHy  of  tkm 
native  states  with  wfaieh  they  traded*  The  oon* 
mercial  factories  which  they  held  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  native  statesi  tkney  converted  iota 
ferts  to  overawe  the  native  govermnents.  The 
treaties  which  they  entered  into  with  these  go* 
vemments  had  for  their  object  to  exclude  aU  ii» 
valry  or  competition,  to  obtain  the  staple  pro* 
ducts  of  industry  at  their  own  prices,  and  to 
possess  the  exclusive  mofiopoly  of  the  native  nmw 
ket  for  their  own  imagined  advantage.  Most 
of  these  treaties  were  either  violently  or  amr^ 
reptitioQsIy  obtained ;  but  etery  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  to  evade  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice, as  well  as  absurdity,  which  an  aAevence  to 
thean  implied,  was  eonstmed  by  the  tnadera  ^  Eu^ 
rope  exercising  sovereign  authority  as  a  perfidious 
violation  of  iheir  rigkt$,  and,  accordiiigly,  pnhished 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  long  train  of  anarchy  and  war  which  I  have 
aketched  in  the  historical  part  of  this  wovk.  In 
the  strugj^le  which  ensued,  the  independence  of 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  was  sub- 
verted, and  thehr  commerce  and  industry  nifecied 
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to  the  will  of  the  monqiolitts.   It  was  neoewry, 

on  the  success  of  these  political  measures,  to  Have 
xecourse  to  new  methods  to  obtain  the  productions 
jifkmk  had  Uvought  the  traders  of  Europe  to  India* 
The  country,  depopulated  and  exhausted  by  wars, 
HIMI^  i^M^tives  to  industry  and  prp^^tion  be* 
IHg  ^movedt  would  no  longer  spontaneously  af^  * 
find  them.  The  resource  was  to  convert  tlie  po- 
pulatifOHL  of .  €^b  particular  country  into  predial 
fla«es».i||l4  to  compel  them,  by  arbitrary  edicts,  to 
(mltivate  the  most  I'avoured  products  of  their  soil, 

)|pd,(9  ^Itl^^^  exclusively  to  the  monopolists^ 
at  such  prices  as  the  ,  latter  might  be  pleased  to 
grant*,.  ]^  was  on  this  principle,  equally  iniquitous 
i|)ll4iiiipioftUhle>i.lhat  tht^ifc^ish  have  obtained 
their  supplies  of  pepper,  and  the  Dutch  their  pep- 
per, their  cofiee,  their  clove^i,  and  nutmegs.  In 
proportion  as  each  of  these  articles^  from  their  na- 
ture, could  be  subjected  to  the  severity  of  the  nio- 
wpolly  regulations^  th^y  becsw^e  iiyurious  to  the 
.growirs  and  useless  to  the  monopolkts* 

This  system  of  fraud  and  rapacity  i^turally 
jbrought  upofa  {the  £uropean  mpaopoly  compi^ 
niea  the  aversion  and  distrust  of  the  native  pow- 
ers,  which  were  aggravated  by  t|}e  odious  pic- 
mePTons  luUj^edt  original  W  ^  vean 
and  contemptible  spirit  of  eonnnerdal  jealousy, 
which  they  displayed  towards  each  other.  Thp 

M  Duteh,^,  |)ui$di  4ie 
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English  ;  and  both  vilified  the  Spaniards  and  Par* 

tuguese,  while  they  committed  acts  of  piracy  and 
plunder  upon  the  Asiatic  traders^  who  had  the 
temeritjr  to  venture  upon  a  competition  with  them. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Archipelago,  or  those  Asiatic 
nations  having  an  intereourse  with  it»  whose  go^ 
vernments  had  vigour  enough  to  resist  their  en- 
croachments, cither  expelled  them  from  their  coun- 
try,  and  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  p^* 
sons  so  little  worthy  of  confidence,  or  placed  that 
intercourse  under  the  severest  limitations*  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  instruction,  to 
quote  a  few  examples  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  monopoly  companies  towards  the  native  powers^ 
and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  latter  in  con- 
sequence. Within  fifteen  years  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Eng- 
lish had  established  factories  at  Patani  in  the  Pen- 
insula, at  Achin,  Ticao,  and  Jambi  in  Sumatra, 
at  Bantam  and  Jacatra  in  Jafa,  at  Succadana  and 
Banjannassin  in  Borneo,  in  the  Ban  da  isles,  at  Ma- 
cassar in  Celebes,  in  Siam,  and  in  Japan.  At  all 
these,  by  their  own  recorded  acknowledgment,  the 
company  was  carrjnng  on  a  gainful  trade,  of  which 
they  furnish  us  with  the  particulars.  In  after  pe- 
riods they  formed  establishments  at  Qneda,  Ligore, 
and  Jehore,  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Passumman,  Sil- 
lebar,  and  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra^  at  Japan  in 
Java»  at  Balambangan  in  Borneo,  at  Camboja,  at 
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Cochin-Cliina,  at  Pulo  Condore,  at  Formosa,  and  In 
China  at  Chusan,  Amoy,  and  Macao.    From  a  few 
of  these  they  were  expelled  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch,  but  from  the  greater  number  directly  by 
the  natives,  and  solely  on  account  of  their  misde- 
meanour and  arrogance,  and  the  utter  incompatibi- 
lity of  their  claims  with  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  those  natives,  who  had  hospitably  received 
them.    One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  their 
misconduct  was  displayed  at  Banjarmassin,  in  Bor- 
neo, in  the  year  I706.    Their  settlement  at  Pulo 
Condore  had  just  been  cut  off  by  their  own  native 
soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  of  Cochin- 
China,  naturally  impatient  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, when  they  formed  one  at  Banjarmassin. 
Captain  Hamilton  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  their  being  driven  . 
out  of  the  latter :  **  Their  factory  was  not  half  fi- 
nished before  they  began  to  domineer  over  the  na- 
tives, who  past  in  their  boats  up  and  down  the  ri- 
ver, which  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he  swore 
revenge,  and  accordingly  gathered  an  army,  and 
shipped  it  on  large  praws,  to  execute  his  rage  on 
the  factory  and  shipping  that  lay  in  the  river.  The 
company  had  two  ships,  and  there  were  two  others 
that  belonged  to  private  merchants,  and  I  was 
pretty  deeply  concerned  in  one  of  them.  The 
factory  receiving  advice  of  the  king's  design,  and 
the  prepaiations  he  had  made,  left  their  factory 
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and  went  on  board  their  ahipping,  tbinkiog  theiii« 
selves  more  secure  on  board  than  ashore.  When 
all  things  were  in  a  readiness,  the  army  came  in  the 
night  mih  above  100  pram,  and  no  less  than  SOW 
desperate  fellows.    Some  landed  and  burnt  the 
factory  and  fortifications,  while  others  attacked  the 
ships,  vrinch  were  prepared  to  receive  them.'^  He 
continues  by  observing,  that    the  two  great  ships, 
though  in  danger,  beat  ofi'  the  enemy  with  small 
loasy  bat  the  little  ships  were  burnt,  with  most  of . 
their  men      and,  iarther,    but  the  English  were 
faeed  to  be  gone  from  their  aettlement.  The 
king  thought  his  revenge  had  gone  far  enough  in 
driving  them  from  their  settlement,  and,  finding 
the  lees  of  the  English  trade  aiflkcted  his  revenue^ 
he  let  all  English  who  traded  to  Jehorc,  and  other 
circumjacent  countries,  know  that  he  would  still 
continue  e  free  trade  with  the  English  on  the  M 
footing,  but  would  never  suffer  them,  nor  any 
Other  nation,  to  build  forts  in  his  country."  ^  The 
sequel  of  this  transaction,  with  its  consequences, 
are  given  on  a  still  more  authentic  authority  than 
Hamihcm's.   The  company,  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing their  commerce  and  factory,  sent,  in  the 
ye«r  1714,  Captain  Daniel  fieeckman,  one  of  their 
own  commanders,  e  gentleman  of  great  integrity, 
discretieii,  and  ability.  The  rsceptioQ  he  met  with 


*  New  Account  of  the  East  ladies.  Vol.  II.  p,  145. 
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points  out  at  once  the  odium  in  which  the  Company 
was  held,  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Borneo  of 
all  political  interference,  and  their  desire  for  a  free 
trade,  especially  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try. The  re-establishment  of  the  factory  was  found 
utterly  impracticable ;  but  the  two  ships  under  tlie 
orders  of  Captain  Becckman  succeeded  in  obtaining 
complete  cargoes  by  the  stratagem  of  the  parties 
feigning  themselves  to  be  private  traders  unconnect' 
ed  with  theCompani),  The  success  in  this  respect  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary address  of  Captain  Beeckman,  and  his  most 
conciliatory  conduct  towards  the  natives.  "  After," 
says  he,  "  we  had  cast  anchor,  we  espied  a  small 
praw  or  boat  under  the  shore  ;  we  sent,  in  a  very 
civil  manner,  to  the  persons  that  were  in  it, 
and  entreated  them  to  come  on  board.  We  lay 
then  with  our  English  colours  flying,  at  which 
they  were  much  surprised,  knowing  how  se- 
verely they  had  used  our  countrymen  when  last 
among  them.  However,  partly  through  fear,  and 
partly  through  our  kind  invitation,  they  came  on 
board.  They  were  very  poor-looked  creatures, 
that  had  been  at  Tomborneo^  and  had  been  return- 
ing to  Tatas.  We  expressed  all  the  civility  ima- 
ginable towai'ds  them,  gave  them  some  small  pre- 
sents, and  desired  they  would  acquaint  their  king 
or  grandees  in  the  country,  that  there  were  two 
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£iigii«ii  ships  come  to  buy  pepper  of  them ;  that 
we  were  not  coine  to  quanel,  bat  to  trade  peaee- 

aUy,  and  would  pay  them  very  honestly,  and  com- 
ply with  all  leasonable  demandi*  according  to  what 
should  be  hereafter  if^reed  on.  They  inquired 
whether  we  were  Company's  ships,  to  which  we 
did  not  readily  answer  them  $  but  befiire  we  did, 
diey  proceeded  and  said,  That  if  we  were,  they, 
as  friends,  would  advise  us  to  depart  the  port  forth- 
jffkhi  beoanee  their  Sultan  and  Oran-Caye*  0^  great 
men,  would  by  no  means  have  any  dealings-  with 
us.  The  next  day  came  on  board  of  us  a  boat, 
with  one  BadcHf  TaekOf  and  Chitrm 
Uday,  being  messengers  from  the  king.  We  re- 
ceived them  as  civilly  as  possible.  The  first  thing 
they  inquired  was,  whether  we  were  Company's 
ships,  or  separate  traders  j  that  if  the  former,  we 
need  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  that  it  would  be 
our  best  ways  to  be  gone  ;  desiring  earnestly,  that 
what  answer  we  should  return  them  might  be  sin- 
cere^ for  that  whatever  we  said  to  them  should  be 
told  the  Sultan.  Finding  no  other  method  to  intro- 
duce ourselves,  we  were  forced  to  assure  tJiem  Uiat 
w  wrepricaie  traders,  and  came  thither  en  our 
own  account  to  buy  pepper.  Tliis  we  did,  believing 
we  might  in  time  have  a  better  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing our  hanaurabk  nuMgrs  known,  and  of  ezcus« 
ing  the  heavy  crimes  laid  on  their  former  servants, 
whose  ill  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fac- 
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lory's  bemg  destroyed.  They  asked  us  why  we 
eame  thttfaer  rather  than  to  any.  other  place,  sinee 

.  our  countrymen  liad  so  grossly  abused  them."  * 
The  king  of  Banjannas8in»  in  one  of  his  confenenoea 
with  Captain  Beeckman,  gave  him  a  narrative  of 
the  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company  whieh 
hi  tcitli#4eitttiction  of  their  estaUishment,  whidi 
the  honest  narrator  gives  in  plain  and  unequivocal 
hu^uage.    As  it  affords  an  epitome  of  the  con- 
duct which  we  must  always  expect  in  the  sslne 
situation  when  men's  interests  and  duties  arc  at 
complete  variance  with  each  other^  1  shall  not 
scruple  to  copy  it.       He  also  inquired  whether 
we  were  Company  ships,  or  separate  traders ;  and 
being  answered  the  l3ttef^^4Hipbegan  to  lay  heavy 
complaints  on  our  countrymen,  telling  us  how 
that,  at  their  first  arrival,  they  cam^  like  us,  aud 
contivcted  with  him  in  the  same  manner,  obliging 
themselves  to  buiTd  no  forts,  nor  make  soldiers ; 
but  that,  under  pretext  of  building  a  warehouse, 
they  mounted  guns  and  msulted  him,  and  his  suIk 
jects,  in  a  most  base  manner  5  that  he  bore  it  pa- 
tiently for  a  great  while,  till  several  of  his  subjects 
were  beaten,  wounded,  and  sonw  killed  by  than^ 
as  they  passed  by  in  their  boats,  on  their  lawful  oc- 
casions 'f  that  they  forced  from  them  such  duties 
and  customs  as  belonged  only  to  him,  and  acted 
very  contrary  to  reason  -or  honesty  in  all  their  pro- 


*  Voyage  io  Borneo,  p.  47,  et  8eq« 
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eeedings.  All  this,"  says  he,  I  bore  with  great 
patience/'  Then  he  tdd  ve  with'  very  gieat  oea- 
cem,  how  they  fired  several  of  their  great  shot  at  the 
qiieea*mother»  which  frightened  her  so,  that  ever 
amoe  she  continued  distraeted,  and  thatthef  wo«U 
have  taken  her  prisoner,  for  what  reason  he  could 
not  imagine.  **  Thia»"  saya  he,  "  I  had  notpatiraw 
to  bear/'  He  Kkewise  told  ua  of  one  Captain  Cock^ 
bum,  and  some  others,  whose  names  I  have  for- 
gotten^  wild  were  taken  prisoners,  and  pni^rto 
^kath»  and  the  manner  of  their  suffering.  *^  But," 
continues  he,  "  this  is  not  at  present  our  afi^."* 


*  Voyage  io  Borneo,  p.  74. — CapUio  Beeokman'sown  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  and  the  candid  account  he  renders 
of  the  judicious  measures  he  pursued,  are  so  apposite,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  qunting  them,  and  venturing  to  ofijsr 
his  example  as  a  model  of  the  poHcy  which  ought,  in  all  pa* 
nUlal  casea»  t#  be  SbWomod  witk  the  natives  of  Ciiii  comntij. 
'^Oaringoiir  staj  hetey**  (at  BenjanMsan)  says  be^   we  had 
great  plenty  of  fish,  Ibwl,  potatoes,  yams,  cucumben,  deer^ 
goats'  flesh,  &c.  brought  to  our  door  every  morning  early,  in 
small  boats,  by  women,  of  whom  we  bought  what  we  wanted, 
and  tliat  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.    This  was  they  owned  the 
greatest  opportonitjr  they  ever  knew  of  getting  so  amcii 
meney  ia  so  short  a  tiaae;  fiir*  when  the  EngUsh  fiictoiy  was 
there  before,  there  was  always  such  eomity  and  inveterate 
hatred  between  them,  that  the  natives  declared  they  never 
carried  to  them  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  did  us,  being 
willing  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible.    It  is 
most  certain  they  had    great  hatred  against  all  that  belong- 
ed to  that  factory,  and  even  the  whole  English  nation^  for 
tbdr  sak^  which  made  us  meet  with  more  difficulty  than 
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There  is  no  place  in  which  the  diiierent  Euro* 
pen  oompsiiits  were  so  aazious  to  make  mono- 
polies, and  where  they  were  so  well  resisted,  as  at 
'  Achin,  long  the  piincipBl  commercial  state  of  tlio 
Aiidi^«kigo>  bnt  the  trade  of  which  was  at  laat 
ruined  by  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  destructiim  of  the  commerce  of  every  pUce 
tlnl  waa  wont  to  trade  with  it,  on  the  final  per* 
•Jecting  of  the  monopoly  system.  Commodore 
Beaulieu,  one  of  Ham  most  sensible  and  intelligent 
persons  thst  ever  Tisited  the  Archipelago,  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  animosity  of  the  European  na- 
tions against  each  other,  and  theur  machinations 
against  the  Mtlm^  wUeh  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  disgust.  The  Frmcti^d  no  sooner  made 

— — : —  r.i.i  I  ■  n  ,      ;  \  

ordinary.   It  was  an  imprndent  thing  of  those  gontleipen  to 

have  given  them  occasion  of  having  so  barbarous  a  notion  of 
the  principles  and  behaviour  of  all  their  countrymen.  It  is 
true  we  took  all  the  pains  imagina))Ie,  by  an  honesty  civil, 
complaisant  way  of  behaviour  and  dealing,  to  remoTC  this 
great  prejudice  oot  of  their  ooiods,  though  I  must  own  we 
finmd  it  a  pretty  hard  task,  they  behig  so  prepoMssed  with 
an  opinion  of  our  baseness  and  barbarity.  I  befiere,  indeed^ 
that  the  great  confidence  we  put  in  them  did  contribute  not 
a  little  to  make  thcni  have  a  greater  value  for  us  than  for 
Other  strangers.  They  are  certainly  the  most  peaceable 
people  in  the  world  to  one  another,  quarrelh'ng  seldom  or 
never  among  themselves,  and  avoiding  above  all  things  any 
oooaiioii  of  givmg  an  aifroiit,  becaoM,  when  onoe  it  is  giveo, 
it  is  never  to  be  foigot.**— »BeeG]unan's  Votjagc  to  Bonmt 
p.  101.  • 
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ihcir  appearance  than  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Dutch.  Beaulieu  was  infonned,  That  the  Dutch 
had  represented  to  the  governor  and  inhabkanta  of 
.that  place,  (Tikao  in  Sumatra,)  that  the  French* 
were  robbery  and  meant  only  to  observe  the  kuid» 
ing  place  in  order  to  sack  them  ;  that  they  would 
not  assist  our  two  commissaries  any  manner  of  way, 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  nor  pve  the  least 
relief  to  any  of  our  men,  bating  some  few  sailors 
that  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  that  the  English 
had  served  our  men  to  the  utmost  of  their  pjowacj; 
He  added,  "  That  the  governor  was  very  sensible 
of  the  malice  of  the  Dutch,  who  meant  only  to  en« 
gross  the  Indies  to  themselves^  and  had  but  lately 
abused  the  king  of  Jacatra,  and  usurped  his  terri- 
tories I  for  which  reason  the  king  of  Achin  thought 
fit  to  discharge  them  from  Ticow/'  ^ 

The  same  writer  afibrds,  in  the  following  anec- 
dote»  a  striking  picture  of  the  rancorous  enmity 
and  illiberality  of  the  difierent  European  nations 
in  India  towards  each  oUier  ^t  this  period.  On 
the  1st  of  February»"  says  he,  "  I  went  ashore 
again,  and,  by  the  way,  met  some  Portuguese, 
whom  the  king  of  Achin  had  laid  in  irons,  and 
who  told  me  that  the  Dutch  and  English  had  a 
design  to  poison  me.  I  told  them  I  did  not  be« 
lieye  the  English  would  do  me  any  harm  ^  how- 
ever, I  would  be  on  my  guard*   They  replied^ 

*  Besulieu's  Voy^  in  Harris,  Vol.  I.  p.  72S. 
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Chat*  if  I  went  to  dine  with  the  Engliah  captain 
that  day,  I  would  nerer  return ;  and  very  afito- 

tionately  begged  me  to  avoid  it,  because  they  had 
no  hopes  of  bebg  deliTered  from  their  captiTity 
but  through  my  means.  But,  after  all,  pursuant 
to  my  promise,  I  went  and  dined  with  the  English 
captain»  Mr  Roberts,  who  treated  me  very  kindly 
and  handsomely,  and  gave  me  nothing  to  eat  or 
drinlL  but  what  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
took  part  of."  *  In  an  audience  which  the  I^eh 
commander  had  with  the  Achinese  monarch,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  bis  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  what  be  bad  done  to  defeat  their 
avarice,  "  This  done,"  says  the  voyager,  **  the 
king  informed  me  by  the  tShahandar,  that  I  was 
both  welcome  and  safe  in  his  territories ;  that,  as 
to  the  business  of  trade,  the  Dutch  and  English 
used  heretofore  to  have  pepper  in  his  country  at 
an  easy  rate,  but  now  that  they  had  shewn  such 
flaming  ingratitude,  in  making  war  upon  the  king 
of  Bantam,  who  - bad  formerly  ▼onehaifed  them  • 
kind  reception,  he  had  thereupon  caused  all  the 
pepper  plants  to  be  cut  down  for  fear  hereafler 
they  should  prove  the  occasion  of  tvonble ;  that,  by 
this  means,  the  price  of  pepper  was  raised  to  C4 
reals  the  bahar  ^  and  that,  even  at  that  price,  he 
did  not  knuch  care  to  let  them  have  it,  knowing 


•  BeauUeu  m  Harris's  CoUecUomt  VoL  L  p.  73a 
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th&n  to  be  aa  ill  sort  of  people,  that  would  rob 
and  pillage,  and  do  anj  thing,  in  order  to  engross 

tlie  trade  of  the  Indies  to  themselves/'  * 

But,  three  and  twentf  years  after,  the  Duteh, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Achinese,  conquered 
MaiaccEy  they  sent  a  poweri'ui  fleet  against  their 
ally,  to  bring  her  to  rea^m^*  by  which  they 
nieant  to  subject  her  to  the  servitude  of  their  com- 
mercial  restrictions.  In  1675,  they  renewed  their 
attempts  upon  her  independence,  and  blodcaded 
her  ports,  t  The  English,  in  1684,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Bantam  by  the  influence  of  the  Dutch, 
tried  their  fortune  in  the  same  way,  and  aent  a 
mission  from  Madras,  the  modest  object  of  which 
was  to  request  permission  to  erect  a  fortification, 
m*,  in  oth^  words,  to  raise  an  independmt  autho- 
rity within  the  kingdom.  *♦  The  purport  of  the 
fmbaasy,''  says  Mr  Marsden,  was  to  obtain  li- 
berty to  erect  a  fortification  in  her  territory,  which 
ahe  (the  queen)  peremptorily  refused,  being  con- 
trary to  the  established  rules  of  the  kingdon ;  add- 


*  Harris,  Vol.  I.  p.  731. 

f  "  About  the  year  1675,  the  Dutch  made  war  on  her» 
(the  queen  of  Acbio,)  because  she  would  not  permit  theas 
to  settle  a  factory  at  Achin^  or  rather  to  make  her  their 
vassal.  They  shut  up  the  port  of  Achin  by  their  shipping, 
and  straitened  the  town  for  want  of  proviaions  and  other 
necessaries,"  &c.  Hamilton's  iV^iu  ALcouiii  of  the  East  In- 
dies.  Vol  IL  p.  lOQ. 
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ing,  that,  if  the  governor  of  Madm  would  fill  her 
palace  with  gold,  she  could  not  permit  him  to 
build  with  brick  either  fort  or  house.  To  have  a 
£Eictory  of  timber  and  plank  was  the  utmost  indul- 
gence that  could  be  allowed ;  and  on  that  footing, 
the  return  of  the  English,  who  had  not  traded 
there  for  numy  years,  should  be  welcomed  with 
great  fnendship/'  *  The  queen  of  Achin  appeara 
to  have  been  not  only  a  better  politician,  but  bet« 
ter  skilled  in  the  true  interests  of  commeice»  than  - 
the  East  Ibdia  Company  and  their  goremor.  All 
European  merchants,  who  laid  claim  to  no  political 
authority,  were  welcome  in  her  country.  Dam* 
pier#  who  was  there,  expressly  tells  us,  ^*  the 
English  merchants  are  welcome  here,  and  I  ha?e 
heard  that  they  do  not  pay  so  much  custom  aa 
other  nations.  The  Dutch  Jree-men  may  trade  hi- 
ther, but  the  Company's  servants  are  deseed  that 
privilege.''  t 

As  the  Dutch  had  most  power,  they  pursued 
the  phantom  of  commercial  monopoly  m  regud  to 
the  native  states  to  the  greatest  length,  and  be- 
came, of  course,  the  most  signal  victims  of  the  de- 
kaion.  There  was  hardly  a  state  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, or  its  neighbourhood,  that  ^aped  their  ex- 
periments.   The  artifices  pursued  by  them  to 


•  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  449. 

t  .Dampier's  ^nufoggg^  VoL  II.  p.  135. 
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secure  the  monopoly  of  trade  at  places  too  inconsi- 
ilerable  to  be  settled  as  conquests  is  well  de8cribe4 
|iy  Dinopier  finm  litt  lywn  penonal  obiemtioii* 
**  For  where,"  says  he,  •*  there  is  any  trade  to  be 
)iAdf  yet  not  aufficieiit  to  meintftin  a  ftctory,  or 
where  tbere  may  not  be  a , convenient  place  to 
build  a  fort,  so  as  to  secure  the  whole  trade  to 
themaelvesy  they  send  their  guard-diipa,  which,  ly- 
ing at  the  month  of  the  rrmv,  deter  atrangen  from 
coining  thitb^,  and  keep  the  petty  princes  in  awe  of 
them.  They  commonly  Biake  a  shew  as  if  they  did* 
this  out  of  kindness  to  these  people,  yet  most  of 
them  know  otherwise,  but  dare  not  openly  resent  it. 
'JMs  probably  causea  so  many  petty  robberies 
and  piracies  as  are  committed  by  the  Malayans  on 
this  coast.  The  Malay anSt  who  inhabit  both 
aides  of  the  atrai^  qf  Malacca^  are  in  genend  a 
bold  people  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  any  of  them 
addicted  to  robbery,  but  only  the  pilfering  poorer 
sort,  and  even  these  severely  punished  among  the 
trading  Malay ans^  who  have  trade  and  property. 
But  being  thus  proToked  by  the  Dutch,  and  hin^ 
dered  of  a  free  trade  by  their  guard-ships,  it  is  pro- 
bable they,  therefore,  compait  piracies  themselves, 
or  connive  ati  or  encooragp  thpse  who  do ;  pothat 
the  pirates  who  lurk  on  this  coast  seem  to  do  it  aa 
much  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Dutch  for 
restraining  their  trader  aa  to  gain  this  way  what 
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they  cannot  obtain  in  the  way  of  traffic."  .*  Conduct 
of  the  nature  heia  xeiated  brought  the  Enropwi 
cJianieter  into  the  greatest  discredit  with  all  the 
nfKtives  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  piratical  cha- 
Xfu^  whiph  we  have  attempted  to  fix  upon  themi 
might  be  most  truly  retaliated  upon  us.  The  pet- 
ty establishments  supported  by  the  Dutch  to  main- 
tain their  compulsory  rqpilattons»  lived,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most terror,  alarm,  and  degradation,  never  count-; 
ing  themselves  for  a  moment  secure  but  in  their 
forts  or  ships,  f        >  . 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  16*.  . 

f  Dampier  gives  a  very  ludicrous  picture  of  the  condition, 
of  the  Dutch  garriMm  of  Puio  Dmding^  lying  off  the  coaK 
of  the  Malay  atate  of  Ftoah,  and  one  of  the  citablUhmenH ; 
in  question.  He  ia  detcribing  an  entertainment  given  to 
his  commander  and  lady,  by  the  Dutch  governor.  "  But 
to  return  to  the  governor,  he,  to  retaliate  the  captain's  and 
Mr  Richards's  kindness,  sent  a  boat  a- fishing,  to  get  some 
better  entertaininent  for  hia  guests  than  the  fort  yielded  at 
present.  About  four  or  five  o'clock  the  boat  returned  with 
a  good  diflh  of  fiah*  Tbeae  were  immediately  dressed  £at 
supper,  and  the  boat  was  sent  out  again  to  get  more  for  Mr 
Richards  and  his  lady  to  carry  aboard  with  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  food  was  brought  into  the  dining-room,  and 
placed  on  the  table.  The  dishes  and  plates  were  of  silver^ 
and  there  was  a  silver  punch-bowl  full  of  liquor*  The  go* 
▼eraor,  his  guests,  and  some  of  his  olEcerSy  were  saatedy  but 
juit  as  they  began  to  fidl  tO|  one  of  the  soldiers  cried  otit», 
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The  English^  driven  iirst  from  Jacatra,  and  then 
firom  Bantanii  and  refuMd  tbe  liberty  of  building 


.  Malayans,  and  spoiled  the  entertainment ;  for  immediately 
the  p^overnor,  without  upeaking  one  word,  leaped  out  of  one 
of  the  windows,  to  get  as  soon  as  he  could  to  the  fort.  His 
officeii  foUowed^  and  all  the  servants  that  attended  were 
soon  In  motion.  Every  one  of  them  took  tlie  nearest  way, 
some  out  of  the  windows^  others  out  of  the  doors,  leaving 
the  three  gaests  by  themselves,  who  soon  followed  with  all 
the  haste  diey  could  make,  withont  knowing  the  meaning  of 
this  sudden  consternation  of  the  gOTemor  and  his  people. 
But  by  that  time  the  captain,  and  Mr  Richards  and  his 
wife,  were  got  to  the  fort ;  the  governor^  who  was  arrived 
before,  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  them.  As  soon  as  they 
were  entered,  tbe  door  was  shut,  all  the  soldiers  and  servants 
being  within  already ;  nor  was  any  man  suffered  to  letch  ' 
away  the  vtctuais,  or  any  of  the  plate :  but  they  fired  seve- 
ral guns  to  give  notice  to  the  Malayans  that  they  were  ready 
for  them  ;  but  none  of  them  came  on.  For  this  uproar  was 
occasioned  by  a  Malayan  canoe  full  of  armed  men  that  lay 
skulking  under  the  island,  close  by  the  shore ;  and  when  the 
Butch  boat  went  ont  the  second  time  ta  fish,  the  MaiayaDS 
set  on  them  suddenly  and  unexpected,  with  their  cressets 
and  lances,  and  killing  one  or  two,  the  rest  leaped  overboard, 
and  got  away,  for  they  were  close  by  the  shore;  and  they 
having  no  arras,  were  not  able  to  have  made  any  resistance. 
It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  being  landed,  every 
cue  of  them  made  what  haste  he  could  to  the  fort^  and  the 
first  that  arrived  was  he  who  cried  in  that  manner,  and 
frighted  the  governor  from  supper.  Our  boat  was  at  this 
time  ashore  for  water,  and  was  fiOfng  it  in  a  smaH  brook  by 
the  banquutting-house.  I  know  not  whether  our  boat's 
crew  took  notice  of  the  alarm,  but  the  Dutch  called  to 
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Jirts  in  Achin,  were  invited  to  Bensoolen  ancl 
otiier  a4jaimt  ports  by  the  iiativ9i»  wUh  the  view 

of  averting,  what  these  apprehended  a  still  great- 
er evil»  the  domination  of  the  Dutch*  It  by 
meeiu  appe^n  thai  the  Eaat  India  Company's  con* 
duct  was  such  as  to  justify  the  confidence  thus 
plaoedt  i»  them.  The  illustrious  voyager  Dampier 
was  in  the  humble  station  of  gunner  of  Bencoolen, 
in  the  year  I69O,  but  five  years  after  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement,  and  says  of  it,  The  fort 
was  bttt  sorrily  governed  when  I  was  there ;  nor 
was  there  that  care  taken  to  keep  up  a  fair  corre- 


liieai,  aad  Wd  tficiiiMlwhMla  aboard,  which  they  did;  aad 
this  made  us  keep  good  watch  all  nigbt,  baviag  all  oar  guas 
loaded  and  primed  Ibr  aemee.  Bat  it  rained  so  hard  all  the 

night,  that  I  did  not  much  fear  being  attacked  by  any  Ma* 
layan ;  being  informed  by  one  of  our  seamen,  whom  we  took 
in  at  Malacca,  that  the  Malayans  seldom  or  never  nukke  any 
attack  when  it  rains.  It  it  what  I  bad  before  obtertad  of 
other  indiaiiSy  both  ^ast  and  West ;  and  though  diea  they 
m^ht  make  tbefr  attacks  whh  the  greateit  adtaatsge  m 
men  anned  with  hand^guna,  yet  I  never  knew  it  practisedy 
at  which  I  have  wondered  ;  for  it  is  then  we  most  fear  them, 
and  they  might  then  be  most  successful,  because  their  arms, 
which  are  usaally  lancet  and  cressets,  which  these  Malayans 
had,  ooold  not  be  damaged  by  the  rahiy  as  oar  gnns  woaUl 
be.  But  they  cannot  endare  to  be  in  the  rain;  and  it  wna 
in  the  evening,  belbfe  Ae  rain  fell,  that  they  atianHed  the 
Dutch  boat^Dampier's  Voi/ages,  Vol.  II.  p-  1 75 — 7-  
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spondence  with  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 

I  tiniik  Hmght  to  be  in  all  tiiding  places  especiall  j. 

When  1  came  thither,  there  were  two  neighbouring 

tq^tu  in  the  BUxks,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 

ame  they  had  not  fafooght  down  to  the  ibrt  aaeh 

a  quantity  of  pepper  as  the  governor  had  sent  for. 

Yet  thene  n^^s  rule  in  the  country,  and  have  a 

oonrideraUe  number  of  Mibjects,  who  were  so  ex. 

asperated  at  these  insolences,  that,  at  I  have  since 

been  infohned,  they  came  down  and  assaulted  the 

fort,  under  dae  conduct  of  one  of  these  rqjas,'*  *  t 
■  ■    ■  I '    't  ■  « »  ■ 

•  Dampter,  Vol.  II.  p.  183. 

•j"  Captain  Hamilton's  account  is  certainly  not  more  fa- 
vourable. **  lathe  jear  1693,  there  was  a  great  mortality 
in  the  colony,  the  governor  and  bis  council  all  died  in  a  short 
ikM  after  one  another ;  and  one  Mr  Sowdon  being  the  eld- 
ait  factor,  had  bit  retidoMie  at  Phtymsn,  or  Prinman,  a  tub* 
ordimito  tetory  to  Bencolon,  being  called  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  colony,  but  not  very  fit  for  that  charge,  because 
of  his  intemperate  drinking,  it  fortuned  in  his  short  reign, 
that  four  princes  differed,  and  rather  than  run  into  acts  of 
hostility,  iderred  their  differences  to  the  arbitriment  of  the 
Engliah  governor,  and  ctmo  to  the  foit  with  their  plea.  Mr 
Sowden  soon  deternuned  their  difisrences  in  fiwour  of  the 
two  that  complained ;  and  because  the  others  seemed  ditsa- 
tisfied  with  liis  determination,  ordered  both  their  heads  to 
be  struck  oft',  which  ended  their  disputes  effectually,  and 
made  them  afterwards  to  make  up  differences  among  them* 
seivM,  without  troubling  the  English  with  their  contentions 
and  inpertiaent  quarrels,  but  Govecnor  Sowdon  waa  aeat 
^  for  to  Fori  St  Geoige,  and  another  sent  in  Us  place  less 
sanguine.'*— Adcmni  ^ihg  Eati  JndUsp  VoL  II.  p.  114 
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In^  1719  the  misconduct  of  the  Company's  ser* 
Talits  had  eompietdyesliaiiged  (he  natives  of  Bm» 
cooleii  from  them,  and  their  pusillanimity  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  post,  to  which  the  natives^ 
in  temur  of  the  Dutch  power,  once  more  invited 
them  to  return. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  delusion  of 
ezpecdng  profit  to  the  trading  eompameSt  hf 
restricting  the  commerce  of  the  natives,  and  de^ 
atroying  the  iacentiYca  to  industry^  the  sure  me- 
thods ef  mining  aU  commerce»  belonged  only 
to  the  earliest  and  rud<!st  periods  of  the  Eu- 
hqpean  eonnection  with  the  Indian  Ldanda.  The 
*  principle  at  'leaat  has  actuated  the  conduct  of 
the  Companies  and  their  servants,  without  in- 
terruption, down  to  the  ktest  timea.  In  1740, 
fer  example,  the  Dutch  ftrnwd  a  aetdement  al 
Banjarmassin,  and  soon  ruined  it,  so  that  for  pro* 
dnce  and  popuktion,  it  ia  no  bnger  to  be  recog* 
nized  for  the  place  it  was  a  century  back.  The 
flourishing  Malayan  settlements  of  Fontianak  had 
been  formed  but  a  few  yeara^  when  it  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  who  established  a  factory, 
a  fortress,  and  all  their  concomitants  there,  in 
1778.  From  thence  ihey  destroyed  the  rivals 
flourishing,  and  independent  states  of  Mampawa  * 
and  Succadamu  Pontianak  itself,  as  usual  and  in- 
evitaUe  in  such  caaea,  fell  to  inaignificanee,  until 
the  removal  of  the  Dutch,  when  free  trade  once 
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more  Mtored  it  in  our  times.  The  Suloos  are  the 
only  natioQ  of  the  Archipelago  considerable  for 
their  Dumbmand  dvilimtaon,  who  hairo^inall ages 
of  the  European  history  of  these  islands,  maintain- 
ed their  independence,  for  they  have  with  equal  spi- 
rit and  success  resisted  the  encroaolimciits  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English.  The 
latter,  in  the  y^  177^>  succeeded  for  a  moment 
in  casing  thenit  and  formed  an  establiahment  al 
Balambangan,  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  an 
island  brionging  to  them. .  Two  years  afterwaida 
the  Suloos,  on  an  ezperisDoe  of  the  eflbcts  of  thie 
establishment,  attacked  the  Company,  and  expelled 
them  from  their  territories.  In  180d  the  settle 
ment  was  renewed,  but  soon  voluntarily  abaaden- 
ed«  These  examples,  taken  from  a  great  many» 
tate  qpikt  suffioient  tor  fmwe  tbe  utter  inutility  in  » 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  certain  mischief 
in  every  other,  of  all  establishments  formed  on  the 
ruinous  and  illiberal  principles  hitherto  acted  upon 
by  the  European  nations.  When  the  failure  of  every 
new  attempt,  one  aiter  another,  aiibrded  fresh 
proof  of  the  absurdity  and  injostice  of  the  prind* 
pks  on  which  they  were  formed,  the  wonder  is 
bow,  in  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  years,  they 
dhould  still  continue  to  be  persevered  in. 

When  the  countries  in  which  these  monopolies 
were  established  either  became  impoverished  by 
the  kos  of  tnde  whidi  they  occaaionedy  oe  the  e^ 
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pence  of  the  establishments  necessary  to  enforce  a 
policy  hostile  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  became  so  great  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  borne,  the  practice  of  the  com- 
panies was  to  withdraw  their  settlements,  and  ei- 
ther to  proclaim  that  the  natives  were  so  treacher- 
ous that  there  was  no  dealing  with  them,  •  or  that 
some  fortuitous  circumstance  (with  which,  of  course, 
they  had  nothing  to  do)  had  rendered  the  trade 
no  longer  worth  conducting. 

Of  the  numerous  establishments  formed  by  the 
Dutch,  not  one  remained  to  them  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  but  those  of  the  territory  of  which 
they  had  actual  military  possession,  and  every  one 
even  of  these  considered  as  mercantile  concerns 
arc  shewn,  by  their  accounts,  to  have  been  losing 
concerns  to  them.  To  the  English  there  remain- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  same  period,  out  of  their  nu- 
merous settlements,  but  the  wretched  establish- 
ment at  Bencoolen,  by  which  they  were  yearly 
«nking  large  sums  of  money,  and  which  they  threat- 
ened over  and  over  again  to  abandon.  I  do  not  in- 


•  Every  man  of  sense  who  has  visited  the  Indian  islands, 
and  dealt  temperately  and  honestly  with  the  natives,  comes 
off  with  a  favourable  impression  of  their  character,  while 
they  are  slandered  by  the  superficial  and  captious  who  had 
hope<l  to  impose  on  their  simplicity,  and  therefore  experien- 
ced their  resentment. 

VOL. in.  Q 
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elude  Prince  of  Wal^  Idand,  because  it  was  not 
Mtphltthed  oo.  the  monopoly  praicipiflk  It  im 

formed  chiefly  by  two  private  merchants,  *  and  may 
Jbe  looked  upon  as  the  first  European  settlement 
0Tier  niado  in  the  Indian  Aidkipelago  on  pi^^ 
of  true  wisdom  and  liberality.  Its  rapid  prosperity, 
as  long  as  the  views  of  its  first  founders  were  not 
eneroaohed  upon,  is  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  unfailing  miscarriage  of  the  visionary  views  of 
the  monopolists. 

.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  the 

monopoly  companies  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
great  nations  who  are  the  neighbours  of  the  In- 
dian idanders,  we  shall  find  that  their  condaot  was 
governed  by  the  same  principles.  The  result  with 
these  populous  and  powerful  nations  has  indeed  been 
yerj  different,  for  every  where  with  them  the  Euro- 
peans have  either  been  expelled  or  placed  under  the 
severest  restrictions,  and  the  native  states  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  Beginning  from  the 
west,  the  English,  soon  after  their  iirst  appearance 
in  India,  settled  a  fiictory  at  Siam,  and  carried  on 
with  that  country  a  beneficial  intercourse.  They 
soon,  however,  in  their  usual  way,  declared  it  ez^ 
penrive  and  unprofitable,  and  withdrew  it.  They 
again  re-established  it ;  and,  in  16SG,  on  some  idle 
pretext,  removed  it,  and  deckred  war  against  the 

*  Jamei  Scou  and  Frands  Light. 
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king  of  Siam.  The  Engliah  indm  wm  aft  this 
time  in  greet  fevour  m  the  country,  and  even  ad- 
mitted to  situations  of  honour  and  trust  under  the 
Siamese  govemmeiit.   The  East  India  Companj 

could  not  brook  their  success,  and  ordered  them 
out  of  the  country.  *  The  French,  so  remarkable 
in  Europe  for  their  conciliatory  mannera  towards 


*  HamOton  gives  the  following  account  of  this  tFansaction  t 
"  In  former  times  a  good  number  of  English  free  mer- 
chants were  settled  at  Merjee,  and  drove  a  good  trade,  liv- 
ing under  a  mild  and  indulgent  government ;  but  the  old 
Eaat  India  Compaay^  eofying  their  hoppineaa,  bj  an  srbU 
traiy  comniand,  ordered  them  to  leave  their  indostiy,  and 
repair  to  Fort  St  George,  to  aerre  them,  and  threatened 
the  king  of  Siann  with  a  sea  war,  if  he  did  not  deh'ver  those 
English  up,  or  force  them  out  of  liia  country,  and,  in  anno 
1()87,  sent  one  Captain  Weldon,  in  a  small  ship  called  the 
Curtaoy,  to  Merjee  with  that  message.  He  behaved  himself 
▼ery  insolently  to  the  govemmenty  and  killed  some  Siamere 
vritboat  any  Just  cause.  One  night  when  Weldon  vras  ashore/ 
the  Siamers,  thinking  to  do  themselTea  justice  on  him,  got  a 
company  together,  designing  to  seize  or  kill  the  aggressor ; 
but  Weldon,  having  notice  of  their  design,  made  his  escape 
on  board  his  ship,  and  the  Siamers  missing  him,  though  very 
narrowly,  vented  their  rage  and  revenge  on  all  the  English 
tfaey  could  find#  The  poor  victims,  being  only  guarded  by 
th«r  innocence,  did  not  so  much  as  arm  themselTes  to  with- 
atand  the  fury  of  the  enraged  mob,  so  that  seventy-six  were  ' 
massacred,  and  hardly  twenty  escaped  on  board  of  the  Coi^ 
tany ;  so  there  was  the  tragical  consequence  of  one  man'a 
insolence. 
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fltrangen^  been  mmt  s^^naliy  unftrtmiate  in 
tlieir  intereoQiee  with  the  people  of  Asia*  In  1689 
they  intrigued  with  the  celebrated  Constantine 
Fanlcon  ^  to  subvert  the  independenoe  of  the  en* 


«  Before  that  fatal  time,  the  Engliah  were  so  beloved  and 
ikvoufed  at  the  coort  of  Bkn^  that  they  had  plaeee  of  trait 

conferred  upon  them,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  branches 
of  the  government.  Mr  Samuel  White  was  made  shawban- 
daar,  or  custom-master,  at  Mcrjec  and  Tanacerin,  and  Cap« 
tain  Williams  waa  admiral  of  the  king's  navy ;  but  the  trouble- 
aome  Conipaiiyi  and  a  great  refolution  that  happened  in  the 
state  of  Sianiy  nftide  some  repair  to  Fort  9t  George  otheit 
to  Bengal,  and  some  to  Atcheen."  Hamilton's  lfe»  Ac* 
count  of  the  Etui  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  6S,  (M. 

•  Kampfer  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  Faul- 
con,  which  I  transcribe^  as  it  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master  : 
"  Faulcon  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  a  man  of  great  undentaod- 
ing,  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  an  eloquent  tongue,  notwitb* 
standmg  he  was  brought  np  to  no  learning,  and  luid  pasmd  hia 
younger  years  mostly  at  tea  among  difibrent  nations,  partica* 
larly  the  English,  whose  langoeges  he  had.  Being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  latter  in  the  quality  of  cockswain,  he  came  to  Siam 
and  obtained  an  employment  at  court.  His  natural  parts, 
ready  apprehension,  and  good  success  in  affiurs  entrusted  with 
Unit  which  were  first  of  small  conseqoencei  but,  by  degreee^ 
of  .more  moment,  raised  him,  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  Co 
the  highest  credit  and  authority.  For  he  was  put  at  tfie  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  also  the  direction 
of  tlie  king's  household ;  almost  all  public  affairs  of  the  most 
important  concern  were  determined  by  his  advice,  and  who- 
ever  had  any  thing  to  solicit  was  obliged  to  apply  to  hiss«*' 
Hittm  cfJap€M^  Vol.  !•  p.  19* 
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pire  of  Siam,  failed,  and  were  for  ever  expelled 
the  kingdom.  Tliii  eianple  of  the  niaooiiduet  of 
Europeans  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Asia,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  unprincipled 
anhitum  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  is  the  only  notable 
one  of  which  the  monopoly  companies  were  not 
directly  or  indirectly  the  cause. 

In  die  ootantiies  lying  between  Siam  and  Cbuia» 
viz.  Champa,  Camboja,  Cochinchina,  and  Toq- 
quia,  then  existed  at  one  time  an  intereonne 
with  Emnpean  nationsy  whieh  promised  to  be  of 
a  most  beneficial  nature.  These  countries  arei, 
without  doubt,  the  most  hi^y  gifted  of  all  the 
oontinent  of  Ama,  wfaeAer  we  eonnder  die  lerti* 
lity  of  their  soil,  the  variety  and  utility  of  their 
Wgetable  and  ndneiil  producdons,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  their  harbours,  their  fine  naivi* 
gable  rivers,  and  the  extent  of  their  internal  navi- 
gation, with  the  conyeniency  of  their  gec^pi^hical 
position  for  an  intercourse  with  other  nations,  yet 
they  are,  in  point  of  useful  intercourse,  as  little 
known  to  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
at  the  present  moment,  as  if  they  were  situated  in 
another  planet*  Down  to  the  dose  of  the  seren- 
tesnth  century,  the  Dutch,  IVench,  and  Engfidi, 
■laiutained  a  busy  intercourse  with  them,  which 
was  discontinued  from  the  usual  causes.  There 
exttted  no  means  of  getting  the  productions  of  the 
country  from  its  intelligent  and  industrious  inha- 
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bitants  under  their  natural  prices,  or  of  selling  fo-* 
jreiga  wares  to  them  for  more  thaa  they  were  worth* 
and  without  such  aida  the  oostly  traffic  of  joint- 
stock  companies  could  not  be  conducted. 

There  ia  no  country  of  Aaia  in  which  the  un- 
principled ambition  and  avarice  of  the  tradm  of 
Europe  have  brought  them  into  such  utter  dis* 
grace  .as  Jsptait  nest  to  China,  and  in  some  re- 
spects before  lt»  the  most  civilized  country  of  Asia 
-—that  in  which  Europeans  were  received  at  one 
tune  with  the  least  reserve,  and  that  in  which  the 
institutions  and  civilization  of  Europe  had  made  at 
one  time  the  greatest  progress.  By  their  intem- 
perate zeal  the  Portuguese  had  indeed  brought 
persecution  and  discredit  upon  themselves  and 
their  religion.  But  this  state  of  things  had  in  a 
great  degree  subsided  for  near  half  a  century,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Dutch  East  India  Coraj>any 
had  established  themselves  in  Japan,  that  the 
Christian  religion  and  free  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans were  for  ever  interdicted  through  their 
intrigues,  and  even  their  active  assistance.  The 
mean  compliances  of  the  Dutch  were  of  no  use  to 
them.  From  year  to  year  their  privileges  were 
abridged,  and  their  persons  treated  with  new  am* 
tumelies.  At  first  the  Japanese  could  not  do 
without  European  commodities,  but  the  inter* 
course  gradually  contracted,  they  learnt  in  time  to 
dispense  with  them,  and  lastly  almost  to  despise 
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them,  a  single  ship  load  a  year  being  in  the  end 
enough  to  satisfy  a  whole  empire. 

To  conclude  with  China,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  although  the  religious  intemperance  of  the 
missionaries  had  a  large  share  in  the  exclusion  of 
Europeans  from  a  free  intercourse  with  that  empire, 
still  that  the  trade  of  Europeans  with  this  the  great- 
est and  most  civilized  country  of  Asia  continued 
unrestricted  for  two  centuries,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  monopoly  practices  were  matured  that  the 
intercourse  of  Europeans  was  placed  under  the 
present  restrictions.  Both  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish began  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
by  committing  actual  hostilities  against  them. 
Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  early  history  of 
our  intercourse  with  that  country,  we  were 
freely  admitted  to  several  of  its  ports,  to  Chu- 
san,  to  Tywan,  to  Amoy,  Macao,  and  Canton, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  on  an  experience  of  our  troublesome  am- 
bition, that  our  commerce  was  confined  to  one 
port,  and  laid  under  severe  restraints.  A  singu- 
lar result  oi'  these  restraints  cannot  escape  us. 
In  some  countries,  our  East  India  Companies 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  principles ; 
from  others  they  have  been  utterly  excluded. 
Success  in  the  one,  and  discomfiture  in  the  other, 
have  been  equally  fatal  to  their  commerce.  China, 
the  only  country  that  has  had  at  once  the  courage  to 
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nubm  tkm,  and  the  wrftdom  to  Mtndii  thmt, 

is  the  only  one  with  wbich  they  hanre  been  able  to 
maintain  any  thing  like  *  auocessful  traffic.  This» 
iiideed»  ia  m^p-  bat  ttot  i3»  aole  or  prinuqMl  emm 

cf  the  success  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  the  hands 
even  of  monopoly  companies.  The  great  cauae 
]0tl»  wdookadteiiiiivenalityof  taafeeiiith«  Eu- 
ropean world  for  tea, — for  a  gentle  and  dclighti^ 
itarmhr  which  no  country  but  China  can  affiNrdf 
Md  which,  front  tbeae  qualitiea,  has  gained  ground/ 
aad  still  continues  to  gain  ground,  in  spite  of  ail 
tinb  arta  by  which  its  prise  is  enhanced  ta^th#  ooli* 
awner.  There  is  no  other  produetioii  of  the  Beat 
that  possesses  the  same  commercial  qualitiea*  It 
ountmiief  to  gain  ground^  Dotwithntandingitaioi^ 
oiliilBnt  coati  nd  auch  ii  the  pasaion  for  it,  thiU; 
'  the  consumer  gladly  pays  a  tax  fur  the  use  of 
to  flUppert  that  nwnoprfy  whii^  ia  against  hui^ 
self.  Hie  perpetual  fear  which  the  monopoly 
companies  are  in  of  losing  so  valuable  an  immuni- 
ty, ia  the  oanae  of  a  nicety  of  eonduet  on  their  part 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  which  we 
shall  in  vain  iook  for  in  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  other  MitiaBa  of  Aaia* 

During  the  first  century  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
ffinglishi  their  privileges  were  frequently  invadedt 
and  this  oireuiBataiioey  aa  appears  by  eemparing  the 
results,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Indian  com* 
meree*  In  that  disturbed  period  of  English  bi8tory» 
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chartered  rights  were  but  imperfectly  regarded  j  the 
East  India  Company  had  as  yet  acquired  little  poli- 
tical weight  in  the  state ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  in  a 
condition  to  influence  the  legislature,  and  to  liood« 
wink  the  nation ;  and  as  its  privilege  was  too  palpably 
at  variance  with  natural  right,  no  opportunity  of  in- 
vading it  was  lost  sight  of.  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
Indian  commerce,  that  the  establishment  of  civil 
liberty,  and  of  the  regular  authority  of  the  laws,  so 
*  beneficial  to  every  other  branch  of  industry,  should 
prove  injurious  to  it  alone.  Before  the  revolution, 
all  the  charters  granted  to  the  company  were 
granted  by  the  king  only,  without  the  sanction  of 
his  parliament  ^  and,  on  the  advice  of  eminent  law- 
yers, were  very  generally  and  properly  disregarded. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  active 
commerce  was  conducted  by  the  persons  designated 
by  the  monopolists  under  the  cant  term  of  interior 
perSf  in  every  part  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence and  oj)cn  hostility  of  the  East  India  Company. 
When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  India 
at  this  period,  advert  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of 
the  native  states,  the  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  the  European  traders  and  the  natives, 
and  the  practical  knowledge  which  we  had  of  the 
people  from  the  Red  Sea  to  China,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that,  for  1^0  years,  we  have  been 
not  only  in  a  stationary,  but  a  retrograde  state^ 
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snd  that  we  am  thistothefltcrifities  ffehtivenMrie 

to  erroneous  principles. 

The  first  efiectiifti  meamre  taken  to  lupmeat 
free  trade  was  in  I6869  in  the  most  aiWlwry  oni* 

ment  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  a  ship  of  war  was  dispatched  (e  Indiat 
bearing  a  royal  proclamation^  dfreeting  the  free 
traders  to  place  themselves  under  the*^control  of 
the  eorapanjy  and  abandon  their  porsaits.  After 
the  access  of  a  Dutch  prince  to  our  throne,  many  * 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  Dntdu  Daring  .the  reign  of  Wiliiam,  how* 
ever,  so  little  were  the  people  of  En^^land  of  opi- 
nion that  the  tn^  of  India  belonged  of  exohiaive 
right  to  any  body  of  meDt  that  namerooi  fiee 
traders  were  still  permitted  to  go  out  by  liceucey 
and  erai  a  aeeond  East  India  Gnnpany  was 
tSrmei.  Worn  Ae  union  of  this  new  company 
with  the  old  one  in  I702,  under  Queen  Anne,  is 
to  be  dated  the  ndn  of  free  trade»— the  triamph 
of  monoply  principles,  and,  of  eoorse,  the  cessation, 
as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  of  all  useful 
intercoarse  with  India»—- a  Uank  of  IIH  years. 

From  the  statements  now  given,  we  ai-e  left  to 
the  alternative  of  admitting,  that  the  India  trade* 
like  every  other  trade^  on  only  be  eottdncted  by 
separate  and  individual  enterprise.  This  princi- 
ple is  indeed  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 

Indian  trade  than  to  any  odier,  if  it  were  not 
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hnperative  in  all.  A  trade  conducted  by  a  joint- 
stock  company,  witk  ciyiliied  and  .  powccfol: 
nalions,  is  only:  Hable  to  the  fk^tddm  wUek 
arises  from  the  slovenly  and  expensive  manage- 
ment which  is  inseparable  from  its  naftoie,  but 
OB»o0iMheted  by  such  a  body,  with  half  ciinUied*. 
timidf  and  strange  nations,  is  liable  to  a  more  aeri- 
aa^mti^'^  The  individual  adventurer  is  eonqpelled 
by  necessity  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the: 
habits  and  institutions  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
tiades^ioilfitha  tnde  be  worth- conduoting  on  their, 
terms,  he  perseveres  in  it.  Armed  with  no  power,, 
and  appearing  among  them  for  purposes  purely 
etlmfttiitAl^ihb  ^m^  aiid  in  the  end. 

his  intercourse  being  discovered  to  be  both  safe, 
profitable,  and  agreeable,  it  is  not  only  tolerated,^ 
but  courted*  Particular  acts  oi Tiolence  or  aggrea^^ , 
sion  may  occasionally  be  committed  by  individual 
traders  in  the  earlier  periods  of  such  an  intercoune; 
but  acts  of  aggression  aie  neither  in  the  nature,  nor. 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  and  the  misconduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual would  soon  be  explained  andncempensated 
for,  without  danger  of  implicating  the  national 
duuicter,  by  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the; 
greater  mnnber.  It  is  abnost  needless  to  insist 
that  the  trading  companies  must,  from  their  very, 
nature,  act  on  di&rent  principles.  They  are 
armed  with  political  and  arbitrary  power,  appear. 
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m  iboit»  at  oBee  m  the  diaiacter  of  Indan  and 

sovereigns,  and  attempt,  of  course,  under  those  cir- 
jyrnnrtanwwj  to  imgoae  their  own  tenus  upoa  the 
MdoM  with  mbmn  thej  hold  iiitemmfae»  initeid 
of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the 
eontry.  Xhey  identify  thdr  own  condnctt  and 
die  aocoaai  of  tfie  particular  aohenea  en  whidi  they 
are  bent,  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation 
te  which  th^  belongs  while  the  native  ataiea 
tarally  oondiide»  that  the  miacondnet  ef  these  par- 
ticular bodies  is  that  of  t^e  whole  nation.  It 
would  be  atiaagey  nideedt  raaannmg  a  priori,  if 
one  had  not  a  thousand  examples  to  bring  in  proof, 
if  a  combination  ao  lumatural  did  not  excite  the 
dialmst  of  the  nalaona,  and  end  in  the  expnlsion 
of  the  monopolists,  or  the  restriction  of  their  trade, 
wherever  they  h^ve  not  been  able  to  maintain 
Aenuelveabythepowerof  Aeaword.  Oftheutter 
failure  of  the  monopoly  projects  we  have  too  many 
examples.  Of  the  success  of  finee  trade  we  have 
ooe  great  one  in  the  Indian  conmevoe  of  the 
Americans.  The  first  appearance  of  an  An^lo- 
Amerioan  trader  in  the  porta  of  India  in  the  year 
17^4  is  the  true  era  of  the  eonmcneemettt  of  fair 
and  legitimate  commerce  between  India  and  the 
pivilised  nations  of  the  weat.  The  period  of  near* 
ly  three  centuries  which  preceded  that  event  may 
truly  be  described  as  a  period  of  delusion,  in  whiel^ 
fbe  nations  of  Europe,  to  their  own  loas  tfmi  dis* 
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honour,  were  pursuing  a  mischievous  phantom. 
During  all  the  time  of  the  American  trade,  it  has 
never  connected  itself  witli  any  political  concern  of 
the  natives,  never  embroiled  itself  in  their  quar- 
rels J  nor  has  any  American  ship  ever  been  cut  off 
by  the  rudest  tribe  they  have  dealt  with.  In  the 
very  vicinage  of  our  powerful  establishments,  they 
are  now  pushing  their  enterprises  in  situations  that . 
we  have  neglected  for  more  than  a  century,  and, 
by  their  conciliatory  conduct,  retrieving  that  cha- 
racter which  their  progenitors  had  lost.  Their  ti*ade, 
in  all  this  time,  has  been  progressively  flourishing, 
and,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  in- 
trinsic superiority  over  the  trade  of  the  former  mas- 
ters of  the  Indian  commerce,  is,  in  point  of  mere 
quantity,  incomparably  more  extensive. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years  does  not  afford  us  sufficient  time  to  judge  of  the^ 
moderation  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  success  of 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade,  its  im- 
measurable advantage  over  the  monopoly  system 
may,  at  all  events,  be  proved,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Dutch  and  English  had  been  little 
more  tlian  half  this  time  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  when  they  had  already  quarrelled  with  and 
insulted  every  maritime  power  in  the  Indies,  in- 
vaded, conquered,  and  plundered  those  who  had 
received  them  hospitably,  quarrelled  with  and  mas- 
sacred one  another  ;  and,  by  all  these  means,  sub- 
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jected  their  trade  to  expences  which  no  ^^ylanwtf 
profit  conld  cofer*  and  whick  tbe^  were  only  at 
first  enabled  to  carry  on  from  the  inadequate  prices 
they  paid  the  natives  for  what  they  bought^  with 
'  the  enormom  profits  they  exacted  from  their  cowi- 
tryraeu  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  ingenious  intricacy 
and  conitinon  of  the  accounts  with  which  they  ha?e 
contrived  to  perplex  their  respective  publies. 

Having  rendered  this  account  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  oonunercial  rehtions  which  sidi- 
sisted  between  the  European  nations  and  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
their  commerciai  cooneoticai  with  their  own  coun^ 
trymen.  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  was  not  the  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing coaiiiranity  which  it  now  is,-— capable  of 
supplying  Asia  with  cheap  commodities,  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  latter.  No  raw  produce  o£  Asia- 
no  productions  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  becooM 
now  necessaries  of  life — ^were  in  demand  with  the 
'European  consumer ;  nor,  were  there  an  eSBxtim 
demand  for  them,  could  the  rude  state  of  naviga- 
tion,  shackled  by  monopoly  restrictions,  afford  to 
import  them.  '  The  exports*  were  trifling ;  and  tha 
imports  consisted  solely  in  articles  of  luxury,  chief- 
ly spiceries,  with  a  few  manufactured  silk  and  cot- 
ton stufis.   This  was  a  eommme,  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  could  never  be  very  extensive,  or  be- 
come a  national  olgeot.    There  existed  no  limit 
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to  the  danundft  of  tke  mercbaat  but  the  capacity 
or  hidhiotion  of  the  consumer  to  purchaie ;  and, 

in,  4^  course  of  the  trade,  every  experiment  .  >vf^ 
fPllmiy.tiiE|d  upoa  his  docility.  . 
'  ,In  dm  ibt  period  of  the  trade  of  Europeans  to 
Xmcli%,tt^  proiits  were  necessarily  very  loxge,  and 
Bi^fitlPibUjri  be  described  as  amounting  to  .the 
whole  difference  between  the  expence  of  bringing 
gOQjda  to  Europe  by  laud  and  sea,  siuce,  as  will  af- 
terwiidaiio  abftWOM'the  principal  commodities  fell 
vei7  little  in  price.  In  the  first  two  voyages  of 
th&  K'^g?^^  notwith»);^ding  the  inexperience, 
onori^jmd  unifcit6ijnesa^.tff  tbe  undertakers,  they 
divided  a  profit  of  95  per  cent.  In  the  third  voy- 
age t)j^jtJi.vj4ed  cent^  h^J^ 
fifthToyage  Sll.per  cei|t».^,ili  tjie^th  voyage  up- 
wards of  J  21  per  cent. ;  in  the  seventh  voyage  i218  ^ 
per  cent. ;  in  the,eighth„voyage^  ^11  per.cent. ;  p 
the  juiit)i  voyage  16D  per  cent. ;  in  the  tenth  voy- 
age ^4»8  per  cent. ;  in  the  eleventh  voyage  320  p^r 

ceiit|ij^i»,^Jwid^ 

'  The  ENitch,  aa  they  started  earlier,  and  naviga- 
tq4jiiew;  ships  i«^r($.,^fi^y,  .made  probably  still 
mm^^  ^Yf^jffiifiv  th^y  took'l^e 

&tal  step  of  trading  on  a  joint  stock,  they  are  de- 
i|C|:i^  for  a  moment ^^j^ji^Jy^yf  .a^p^y^^^^ 

mi^^  AWwugJi  jf^H^iK  desprjbed  Wj^re 
enormous,  even  for  these  rude  times,  they  bore  no 

l^^iyQft^  betv^een .  the  Kice^i 
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paid  for  the  commodities  in  India,  and  that  charg- 
ed to  the  consumer.  We  are  enabled  to  form  an 
adequate  opinion  of  the  prodigious  expensiveness  of 
tlie  conveyance  of  the  productions  of  India  at  that 
time,  by  shewing  the  balance  between  the  first  cost 
of  these  productions,  and  the  selling  prices  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  third  English  voyage,  for  example,  a 
cargo  of  cloves,  purchased  at  Amboynafor  L.294«8, 
15s.,  sold  in  England  forL,S6,S87,  or  at  an  advance 
of  1 130  per  cent.  The  whole  profits  of  the  voyage, 
notwithstanding,  amounted  to  no  more  than  SS^ 
per  cent. ;  so  that,  if  the  other  articles  of  which  the 
cargoes  consisted  were  equally  profitable,  the  charges 
must  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  896  per 
cent,  on  the  homeward  investment.  Twenty  years 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  trade,  pepper 
and  cloves  are  described  by  the  monopolists  them- 
selves as  still  selling  at  700  per  cent.,  mace  at  800, 
and  nutmegs  at  650, — advances,  however,  which,  as 
will  be  afterwards  proved,  are  much  underrated. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  highest  profit  ever  real- 
ized did  not  exceed  3^20  per  cent.,  and  the  profit  of 
the  whole  twelve  voyages  averaged  but  138  per  cent, 
Tlie  profits  were  soon  reduced  from  a  variety  of 
causes, — as  the  trading  on  joint  stocks,  and  the 
enhancement  of  charges  necessarily  consequent  to 
so  injudicious  a  system, — the  fall  of  prices  which 
was  necessarily  produced  from  the  large  importa- 
tions from  India,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  used  to 
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keep  them  up, — ^the  advance  of  prices  in  India, — ^ 
first,  from  the  competition  of  the  different  nations 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and,  lastly,  from  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  growing  them  by  the  mono- 
poly bodies  themselves^ — from  the  hostilities  com- 
mitted by  the  different  companies  on  each  other,-— 
and,  finally,  by  their  expensive  wars  with  the  na- 
tive powers. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  early  and  only 
successful  trade,  both  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  was 
virtually  a  free  trade.  The  Dutch  trade,  during  the 
first  six  years  of  it,  was  completely  free,  and  it  was 
then  the  greatest  profits  were  made.  The  English 
trade,  although  under  the  name  of  a  Company,  was 
really  so  too,  each  voyage  having,  for  the  first  twelve 
years,  been  conducted  and  managed  as  a  separate 
concern.  It  was  then  only  that  the  India  Company 
divided  the  large  profits  I  have  already  stated* 
During  the  first  20  years  that  the  Dutch  traded  oti 
a  joint  stock,  their  average  profits  were  reduced  to 
2Zjf  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  the  next  ^  it  fell 
to  iS~  ;  in  the  third  it  was  19 ;  in  the  fi^urth  19~ ; 
in  the  fifth  18;  in  the  sixth  2^;  in  the  seventh 
^  ;  in  the  eighth  19  ;  in  the  ninth  18 ;  and  for 
the  last  25  years,  or  from  1771  to  I796,  but  1^ 
per  cent.  The  average  profits,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  trade,  give  but  19  per  cent.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  profit,  all  along, 
must  have  been  far  below  the  regular  and  natural 
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profits  of  Stock  in  the  country  ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  admitted,  that  the  trade  was  a  losing  one, 
or  that  the  national  capital  was  diverted  from  its  le- 
gitimate employment  to  the  detriment  of  the  society. 
From  the  year  iJ^ZS,  a  regular  account  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  prices  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany's stock,  which  affords  a  better  test  of  the  state 
of  the  trade  than  the  arbitrary  dividends  made  by 
the  directors.  In  the  first  period  of  ten  years,  the 
stocks  were  at  656  ;  in  the  second  they  fell  to  570  ; 
in  the  third  to  470  ;  in  the  fourth  to  443  ;  in  the 
fifth  to  437  ;  in  the  sixth  to  338  ;  in  the  next 
thirteen  years  they  fell  to  300  and  to  170  ;  and  for 
the  last  two  years  to  50,  although  l^i  per  cenU 
preposterously  continued  still  to  be  the  dividend. 

The  results  of  the  English  joint-stock  trade  were 
still  more  disastrous,  although,  as  their  accounts 
were  kept  with  less  accuracy,  and  their  concerns 
more  mixed  up  with  political  matters,  their  errors 
are  more  difficult  of  detection.  The  profits  of  the 
first  four  voyages,  on  joint-stock  account,  averaged 
no  more  than  87 i  per  cent,  in  four  years,  although 
one  ship's  cargo  sold  at  an  advance  of  700  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  is  evident  there  was  a  national  loss 
incurred  in  the  very  outset.  The  second  joint- 
stock  company  appears  to  have  conducted  a  losing 
trade,  for,  after  fourteen  years,  they  were  able  on- 
ly, with  difficulty,  to  reimburse  the  original  pro- 
prietors, and  their  balances  were  made  over  to  the 
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third  joint*sto€k  company,  at  a  Taluation  of  no 
more  than  Vl\  per  cent..  The  third  joint-stock 
company  in  eleven  years  divided  a  profit  of  35  per 
cent,  in  all,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  tliat  this  was  a 
losing  concern.  It  would  be  but  idleness  to  prose- 
cute further  the  results  of  a  system  of  delusion  by 
which  the  Company  have  equally  deceived  them- 
selves and  the  public,  as  I  think  few  will  be  hardy 
enough  now  to  assert  that  a  real  profit  was  ever  af- 
terwards realized  at  all. 

It  is  singular  enough  to  compare  the  real  cha- 
racter and  extent  of  the  Indian  commerce,  con- 
ducted by  our  ancestors,  with  the  magnificent  state- 
ments of  it  with  which  our  fancy  has  been  amused. 
The  splendid  commerce  of  the  Portuguese,  which 
is  described  as  enriching  tliat  people,  and  the  loss 
of  which  is  said  to  have  ruined  the  Venetians, 
amounted  to  less  than  seven  ships  a-year  during 
its  whole  duration.  From  its  commencement  in 
1497  to  1640,  143  years,  the  whole  of  the  ships 
sent  out  to  India  amounted  to  no  more  than  980. 

The  results  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company,  considered  by  the  monopolists  to  be 
that  wliich  was  conducted  with  most  skill,  and 
that  which  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  state,  is 
not  less  mortifying.  From  I6l4  to  17^0,  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  Company's  affairs,  the 
whole  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Holland 
was  but  1621,  giving  an  average  for  each  year 
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of  b«l  lit  wbich  is  by  no  means  eqnal  m  nomber 
or  lennage  to  tho  pment  free  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  the  very  colonies  of  tlie  Dutch  them- 

The  English  trade  hardly  exhilrits  more  flatter- 
ing results.    In  the  first  twenty-one  years^  the. 
sneoessfU  period  of  tho  trader  the  amage  number 
of  ships  which  it  employed  yearly  was  little  more 
than  Ann*.   Of  these,  IS^  per  cent*  were  captured 
by  the  Dutch,  and  such  was  tho  miskafidness  of 
the  navigators,  that  lOJ  per  cent,  were  lost.  From 
tho  year  lt80  we  possess  actual  statements  of  the 
Mmage  employed  by  our  East  Tndm  Gompany. 
In  the  first  period  of  twenty  years,  or  from  the 
year  1680  to  the  close  of  the  centnrf,  when  the 
Company  had  been  one  hundred  years  engaged  in 
the  t«ide,  the  whole  yearly  tonnage  employed  was, 
cm  an  overage^  but  4590  tons.   In  the  next  twen- 
ty years  it  had  fallen  off,  and  was  only  ;  in 
the  third  period  it  was  679t^ ;  in  the  fourth  it  was 
8861 ;  in  Ao  fifth  period  it  was  19,850^  and  in 
the  period  which  closed  the  last  century  it  was 
96,800.   We  should  M  hito  an  egr^ious  error 
if  we  were  to  ascribe  the  increase  of  shipping  thns 
exhibited  to  any  legitimate  and  beneficial  increase 
in  tho  commerce  of  the  Compaoj.   It  arose  aho- 
gether  &om  circumstances  forced  or  fortuitous. 
The  chief  cause  has  been  the  accidental  and  un- 
looked-for coeumstmiee  of  lea  having  become,  in 
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rapid  progrossion^  an  article  of  great  consumpUoii 
in  this  country  $  tiid  it  would,  I  inuigiiiei  be  as 
unfair  to  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  the  East  India 
Company'^  oommerce  ta  thia  circumatanee,  as  to 
tpke  the  extent  ef  the  Aionopoly  of  edt  in  (M 
*jFrBnce,  or  the  king's  monopoly  of  tobacco  in 
Spain  and  the  AmericaSy  or  their  own  monopoly 
of  aalt  in  Bengal,  as  just  Sriieria  of  the  pro- 
i^perity  of  those  countries.  In  the  first  period 
^i^ie  WIS  not  a  ton  of  tea'  consumed  in  all  Eng- 
land* In  the  second  the  tomiage  oeeufned  by  it 
would  not  exceed  160  tons.  In  the  third  period 
itwould  rise  to  nev  iilholisand.  In  the  fourth  pe« 
riod  it  would  amount  to-^nbove  ^000 ;  in  the 
fifth  period  to  about  6600  ;  and  in  the  sixth  pe- 
riod to  15,149.  This  kst  being  deducted  irom  die 
increase  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  would  leave 
the  amount  only  11,151  tons,  or  give  an  increase, 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean,  of  only  7561 
4;ons,  after  the  Company  had  acquired  an  immensity 
jpf  territorial  possessions,  with  a  popuktion  of  sixty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  firom  having  hardly  a  fiMoF 
l^Ad.  If  wetake  this  last  circumstance  especially  into 
,€OiladfrstioQ#  and  make  the  necessary  ulbwanoe, 
at  the  same  time»  for  the  prodigious  increase  of 
Europe  during  this  period  in  wealth  and  populous* 
liess,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  comparatire  et« 
tent  of  the  Indian  trade  is  greatly  less  than  it  was. 
fread^^  of  commerce  is  ci^^hle  of  efl&cti 
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ing  is  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  example  of  the 
great  commerce  conducted  by  the  Americans,  and 

if  farther  illustration  be  requisite,  our  own  free 
trade  affords  it.   Shackled  as  it  is,  there  has  been 
yearly  employed  in  it»  since  its  commencement,  a- 
bout  sixty-one  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  The 
whole  trade  of  our  East  India  Company,  before  it 
was  interfered  with  by  the  former,  was  about  forty 
thousand  tons.    The  free  trade  is,  therefore,  half 
as  extenrive  again  as  this.   There  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted from  tlie  Company's  trade,  however,  twenty 
thousand  tons  employed  in  the  trade  to  China, 
.and  then  the  result  will  be,  that  the  free  trade, 
in  less  than  four  years,  has  grown  to  three  times 
the  extent  of  what  the  East  India  Company's  at- 
tained in  two  hundred  and  twenty  yearft. 

Having  rendered  this  ample  account  ol  the  er- 
rors of  our  former  policy,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
oflfer  a  few  suggestions  respecting  that  which  ought 
» in  future  to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  Indian  isknds.   Their  condition  in 
social  improvement  has  been  pointed  out, — ^thecom- 
modiousness  of  their  commercial  position  has  been 
shewn,— imd  the  rich  variety  of  theur  native  produc- 
tions described.    The  commerce  of  these  islands  is 
not  only  of  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  high- 
.way  to  the  greatest  nations  of  Asia  passes  inevit- 
ably through  them,  and  as  they  are  connected  with 
these  by  the  si^rongest  of  all  lies  among  nations. 
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tiieir  tttttml  iv«iits»  iheir  ntofiifaiM  to  eabh  dtfier, 

and  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  them,  £u- 
•vqpeaa  natkms  will  be,  most  likelyy  thraugk  their 
•neMMy  to  maintam  m  vmBal  interooune  widi 
the  former,  from  a  direct  and  free  connection  wiA 
•whom  they  are  at  present  excluded  by  msunnomt- 
able  barriers.  The  silent  and  unrestrained  efiects 
of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  European  na- 
tioDs  will  probably,  in  time,  if  pennitted  free 
scope,  bring  about  this  beneficial  arrangement 
-without  much  care  on  the  part  of  a  legislator^ 
•bnt  it  will  not  be  out  of  plaoe  to  oflfer  snch  sug- 
gestions as  may  facilitate  the  way  to  it.  W  ith 
the  po(H:,  scattevadHMi^  semibarbarous  nf|liMis>of 
the  Arehipeliigo,  natuMfty'Viiivnobse^  . 
principles  of  international  law,  it  cannot  be  ex» 
pected  that  the  distant  and  inexperienced  tfidg 
of  Europe  should  be  able  toconduct  directly'aeom* 
merce  either  very  extensive,  secure,  or  agreeable* 
It  will  be  necessary,  both  to  his  convenience  and 
security,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  native  trader, 
that  the  intercourse  between  them  should  be  con* 
dnoted  by  an  intermediate  class  in  whom  both  ban 
repose  confidence.  A  colonial  establishment  be- 
comes the  only  means  of  Meeting  this  object.  In* 
numerable  islands  of  the  vast  Archipelago  are  still 
unappropriated,  and  to  colonize  them  is,  therefore, 
not  only  consistent  with  natural  justice,  but,  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  Europesn  world,  might  alinost 
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tiotis  for  SQch  colonies  there  is  ample  room  for 
choice^  miny  of  the  islands  contain ingeommodioitf 
haAomn^  mai  fertaie  faod^  while  they  m  liliialed 
in  the  direct  route  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
most  ctYiliaed  tribes  of  the  Archipehigo  itsdtft  es 
mil  as  w  ilw  trads  of  the  navigation  between  the 
great  nations  of  the  east  and  west.    The  most  dU 
niiced  end  eommeroial  tiibes  of  the  Amhipelege 
tie  iitiMlml  towards       western  part  of  it,  and 
the  principal  avenues,  as  well  as  great  thorough- 
fiiras,  aee  also  in  this  quarter*   Perhaps  the  most 
hapiiy  situation  for  an  European  colony  in  this  di- 
lection  is  the  island  of  Banca,  which  has  fine  har- 
boiuiS'andaa  eiAanaive  teritory,  enoupied  only  by 
a  few  straggling  mountaineers,  of  peaceable  and 
inoiiensive  character.    Hie  strait  which  divides  it 
fims  Snniatm  is  the  safest  and  best  route  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  western  world,  with  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Arohipelago  itself,  and  with  every 
coitt^  lying  to 'the  north  or  east  of  it  from  Sism 
to  JapaUi  all  of  which  are  only  conveniently  acces- 
siUe  throBgh  it.  In  the  asngation  from  the  couup 
tries  on  die  Aeies  of  die  Bay  of  Beogd  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  the  sapie  countries  it  is 
teecaly  ent  of  the  way*   In  a  wcnrd,  taking  all  its 
advantages  into  consideration,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, that  the  European  cobay  of  a  commercial 
fnoplab  forined  under  favourable  auq^ice%  in  Bancst 
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than  ever  wae  known  before  in  ibc  whple  lustoy 

SitaitieMi  of  niiMr  aJyeiitagu  may  {Mifiled 
out  in  Tarious  places  of  this  portion  of  the  Archi* 
priago*  Faoaiig  it  eoe  ot  thaat;  aid  awrtlMt 

much  superior  to  it  is  the  island  of  Slucapoor,  coiv 
nctly  written  Singahpura^  *  lately  selected,  with 
mnek  judgiBeiit»  by  Sir  SlMfiNd 
ated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  great  Straits  of 
ACalacc^  the  tarend  in  point  of  iMjportanoe  of  tho 
gMd  mnw  to  the  AidnpdflKo.  ThenttaHil 
advantages  of  this  neighbourhood  are  such  that  they 
coold  not  escape  the  natives  of  the  eoutfy  tbeMs 
selves  in  Ae  eeune  of  egea»  It  wea  ben  tbat  the 
first  Malayan  colony  from  Sumatra  was  formed; 
and  it  waa  heie»  agam»  tbat  the  sue  peopb  fiie4 
themselves  after  they  were  driven,  by  tbe  wiiifp»i 
tion  of  the  Portuguese,  from  Maikmu  An 
qieelioii  ef  the  map  will  tmggmt  ma&y  other  firopife 
able  positions  for  similar  establishments  in  the 
centre  and  eastern  extxemity  of  the  Archipelago  f 
bttty  to  apeeify  any  ia  perkioDfa»^  noBid  leqeire  • 
knowledge  of  local  circumstances  too  minute  and 
technical  for  siy  experience  or  kaowiedge.  in 
gsamif  it  may  be  aaid,  that  tfaey  oeght  to  be 


*  A  Sanskrit  compound  word,  poiaing  **  the  city  of  the 
lioo  r  or    the  warlike  city." 
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liliialied  in  imeh  fkcm  ib  the  StnitB  of  Mv 

eassar,  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  the 
G>imtry  of  spioefl*  The  Dutch  already  potw 
artaUNhaMDta  m  the  latter^  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  a  free  trade,  establish  a  tolerably  li-  • 
bend  admiatstntieiiy  and  velieie  die  neighboiving 
jflaads  from  the  fetters  which  shackle  their  indus- 
try, to  insure  their  immediate  advancement  to 
prosperi^.  The  European  estal^Iishasenli^iii  Jm, 
with  the  distinguished  fertility 'of  that*  island  above 
aU  the  other  countries  .0^  the.^  Archipelago,  will 
idimys  insorie  to  it  a^pilNtaabMDfle^  and  vendesit 
the  favourite  and  principal  resort  of  the  distant 
trader  of  Europe. 

The  situation  ot  the  countries  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  is  naturally  so  favourable  to  the  set- 
tlement  of  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  that  hard- 
ly an  estaUishment  was  ever  formed  by  them  that 
did  not  flourish  in  a  remarkable  degree  as  long  as 
any  share  of  prudence  or  good  government  was 
maintained  in  it.  The  indigenous  civilization  of 
the  country,  indeed,  has  not  been  formed  on  the 
aeapooasts,  or  through  the  medium  of  commerce, 
but  wherever  the  improved  agricuitural  nations  of 
the  interior  have  been  moved  to  emigrate,  and 
Sam  eoBunercial  establishments  on  the  coasts^  these 

have  been  sure  to  be  attended  with  success.  We 
may  quote  for  this  the  examples  of  ancient  Malac- 
ca,  a  colony  of  the  Mahiy8.of  the  interior  of  Suma^ 
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tra,  Palembang,  a  colony  of  the  Javanese  of  the  in- 
tecior  of  Java»  with  Baiyannasain,  a  csolony  of  the 
tamo  peoplo. 

The  effects  of  the  influence  of  Asiatic  strangers, 
more  dviliied  Ihaa  the  natives,  is  exemplified 
wherever  the  Anbs,  the  most  enterprising  irf*  all 
Asiatic  people,  have  attained  political  influence* 
The  remarkable  prosperity  of  Bantam^  Achin, 
Macassar,  and  Pontianak,  occnr  to  us  as  signal 
examples*  To  insure  a  large  ahare  of  success  in 
aneh  oases,  it  seems  that  no  more  was  neeesiary  diaa 
the  bare  establishment  of  such  a  degree  of  regular 
government,  however  arbitrary  in  itself,  as  would 
insure  a  modexate  ahave  of  security  to  penen  and 
property. 

If  such  prosperity  accompanied  the  rude  institu- 
tions of  Asiatic  nations,  what  a  degree  of  it  m^ht 
not  be  looked  for  under  the  auspices  of  those  of 
Europe  ?  From  the.  nature  .of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  European  nations,  we  are  deprived,  in* 
deed,  of  any  flattering  examples  of  it;  but  the 
partial  suocesa  which  has  attended  sevml  Eu- 
ropean estabUshments,  amidst  all  the  viees  of 
their  administration,  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  Malacca,  where  the  Portuguese  traded 
freely,  and  colonized  without  restriction,  was  pro- 
bably, during  their  dominion,  though  surrounded 
by  enemies  and  the  ahnost  perpetual  scene  of  warftre  - 
and  anarchy,  the  most  flourishing  city  which  ever 
existed  in  the  Archipelago*  Batavia»  the  only  set- 
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IbuMttt  of  the  Dvtdi  wheit  there  wm  a  nmUaaet 

of  free  trade,  became)  by  means  of  it,  a  great 
and  flourishiDg  city,  while  every  other  etabliah* 
mmt  befonging  to  Holland  mb  nuned  by  b^ng 
deprived  of  it.  MaaiUa  affords  another  example, 
•otlnt  m  nay  lee  ihattho  wont  govemnieiitt  of 
Europe  are  superior  to  the  bestgovemmcnts  of  Asia, 
ivhen  they  only  forbear  from  interrupting  the  uiic 
bmX  effrou  of  European  institiitions!,  end  the  twial 
course  of  commerce  and  colonization,  by  vain  at- 
tempts at  regttbition*  Perhaps  the  proudest  ex^ 
attpk  of  the  itioeesi  of  EuropeiiLn  eetablisbments^ 
formed  in  the  Archipelago,  is  that  of  the  little 
jtottlement  of  Pen«ig>  or  Prince  of  Wales  Ishmd, 
abready  quoted.  This  is  a'  small  spot  of  barren 
soil,  having  a  good  harbour,  but  too  far  to  the 
siest,  or,  in  other  words,  too  lemote  Aom  the  most 

populous  and  productive  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  easiest  and  safest 
'  jwrenue,  die  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  fiHmd  with* 
out  people,  yet  such  was  its  rapid  prosperity,  that 
ia  twenty  years  it  contained  as  many  thousand 
inhabitentSy  and  if,  in  the  Unter  period  of  its  hisk 
tory,  it  had  not  been  managed  injudiciously,  and 
theprineiplM  on  which  it  was  £Minded  abandonedt 
its  success  might  hate  gone  on  i^  the  smo 
^or  many  yeanu 

With  respect  to  the  admnustration  of  such  a 
colony,  as  now  projected,  a  few  general  hints  only  . 
can  be  given.   Th^  ought  to  exist  the  most  i^i- 
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liiiilhil  firitflQai  of  commence  <tti4  settiement  to 
pntHM  ofaUiiatjMsndidlgioi^   ft  Med  hard- 

iy  In  instited,  that  the  latter  implies  a  right  of  pri- 
nim  pnjpeity  m  tkeiofl,  to  unjustly  and  abeurdly 
withheld  fvon  oiff  gtmBtoyinen  in  Mia,  ttxt  iriib^ 
out  it  the  settlers  would  be  no  better  than  disreputa- 
UBtagnnlii,  faamigii^atlachiBe^  sor 
to  the  government  thtC  afforded  them  pit>lectioil» 
Xo  CBtnbtiflhx  in  9U  respects,  a  free  government  on  n 
Wpffswurtitive  lysteiBf  will  b«  found,  perhaps,  im- 
practieable  with  the  motley  population,  •  of  which 
dock  a«eloiiy  would^coMist.   To  a  repvesoitatife 
hi*fi  }iA990mf  the  right  ef  InpOBing  taoes  nust 
be^  laft^'^tM,  if  the  representatives  are  chosen  alike 
Adii  «alithe  classes  of  hikahirillif s  <  ifdtee|;Bj^ 
flweMse  be  ^syiined  to  those  wlto^  by  long  rM^ 
dence,  hate  acquired  the  right  of  naturalization, 
and  to  persMs  of  ecmsiderable  estate,  no  danger 
fVom  turbdenoe  w  anarAy  can  be  apprehendedl 
A  pure  and  impartial  administratiqa  of  a  code  of 
lgw9  suited  to  the  stale  ef  sneh  a  oetonjr,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  varied  population, 
will  form  the  UMSt  important  branch  of  its  admi- 
wiBbatkm.-  "  ' 

With  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate. 


•  At  P^Dang»  U  is  teeksned  thai  lliere  are  CireDty-lw«  kn« 
^«<lges  spokeo.  aud  at  Batavia  Uicrc  arc  nviny  more. 
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I  need  hardly  insiit  upon  a  poUtical  maxim  ao 
wdl  understoodt  as  tliat  the  less  heifgtedjUtii  pin 

the  internal  details  of  the  affairs  ol*  the  colony,  and 
the  more  those  details  are  o'^mmif t^fi  ^iiUlA" 
ligence  and  interests  of  those  who  am  chM^Mip 
cerned,  the  better  chance  there  will  be  of  their  be^ 
ingwell  c<mducted.  His  princip^  j  i^^di  gya^  ialkit 
portant  occupation  will  consist  in  maintaumg' the 
foreign  relations  of  the  colouyv  No^j^iitrol 
might  to  be  attempted  oyer  tj|gttinill»iliiait 
governments  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  friend- 
ly and  equ^  correspondence  vm\^tsiuf^  wUk 
ihem.  Above  all  things,  the  impesilpoft  o£^^ei 
requiring  exclusive  privileges,  or^cXfemption  from 
duties,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  evident,  .jytiat 
the  greater  the  revenue  that  a  native  sovereign 
derives  from  his  intercourse  witli  strangers,  the 
Stronger  will  be  his  motives  to  protect  their  com* 
merce,  and  encourage  their  resort  to  his  country. 
An  European .  merchant,  trading  more  cheaply 
than  an  Asiatic  one,  ought  npt  to  grudge  paying 
the  same  duties.  Berides,  to  the  bigoted  nations 
pf  Asia,  innovations  of  all  kinds  are  odious,  and  fi( 
themselves  quite  enough  to  excite  distrust*  Th# 
most  suspicious  of  all  innovations  are  those  which 
trench,  or  seem  to  trench,  on  the  personal  interests 
or  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  . 

In  such  a  magistrate,  a  th(m)ugh  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  usages,  and  institutions  of  the  sur- 
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•       iMBdiiig'tMitive^  widi  a  knowledge  of  the  language 

principally  used  in  their  intercourse,  would  be  in- 
dispensable. The  reputation  of  these  acquiremeatSt 
.  widi  a  character  for  justice  and  integrity,  are  sure 
to  attach  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands  to  a  sur-» 
prising  degree.  Persons  of  high  rank  in  possession 
of  these  qnudities  acquire  over  the  native  mind  an 
unbounded  sway,  and  tliere  is  hardly  any  limits  in- 
deed, to  the  confidence  they  repose  in  them.  • 

A  moderate  in^post  upon  external  commerce^ 
which  that  commerce,  well  protected,  should  cer- 
tainly aftbrd,  with  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  an 
»cise  on  objects  of  vidous  luxury,  would  affinrd  a 
sufficient  revenue  to  dfsiiray  the  expences  of  gpfy 
v^mment,  sind  the  cbargeldiYQUif  woriuk  - 

I  shall  eondude  this  dretdi  with  v  short  eiin4 
meration  of  some  of  the  benefits  which  would  I19 
dmved  from  such  establishments.  Tliey  would  na» 
turally  become  ^reat  emporia.  The  native  trader 
would  find  them  the  best  and  safest  market  tq 
repair  to,  and  the  scatter  productions  of  the 
Archipelago  would  be  accumulated  and  stored 
at  them  in  quantity  for  the  convenienoB  of  the 
distsnt  and  inexperienced  trader  of  Europe.  The 
European  voyager  would  find  them  also  the  best 
market  for  his  gpods ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  laqpa 
nominal  profit  would  be  compensated  by  the  ex« 
pedition  with  which  his  business  would  be  dis- 
patchedy  and  by  his  immunity  from  those  risbf. 
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iamgets,  mi  delays,  into  which  hia  inexpedriaMe 
mmit  neoessarily  oomnst  him  in  a  diveet  fater- 
course  with  the  natives.  It  is  sufficiemly  evident, 
bk  dieit,  that,  in  this  mamicrt  a  mDie  agranbtet 
tensite,  mi  beaeficial  intereotvte  to  all  €be  pvtiaa 
concerned  would  be  conducted,  than  in  any  other. 
More  nqpoitMit  and  dtgnifiod  objacti^  th^of^  fe^^ 
haps  more  remote  ones,  would  be  gained  %  the  pre- 
sence of  such  colonies  in  the  midst  of  a  native.  a|i4 

• 

docUe  populalaon*  Bf  iiieatiaffthaafrftka,arti^  in- 

slitnttons,  morals,  and  int^rity  of  Europe,  might 
m  time  be  eommunicated  to  the  natives  of  these 
distnt  r^ien^  wldfr  fjiey  might  ootdarihste  JtiU 
earlier  to  give  occupation  to  the  population  of 
those  parts  of  the  KuvofesM  werid  which  are  ee^ 
knewledged  to  t«quli^iiieiW'al)eelaaf  employment. 
In  the  unap]^)ropnated  lands  of  the  Indian  Islands, 
dteie  is  sbiindant  i#e»tfQf  tlai  eoleiygatioia  of  the 
race ;  &nd  unlike  the  desert  Promontory 
of  Africa,  or  the  snperim',  but  isolated  and  distant 
OontmeHt  ef  Anfll!ialuni»  Aey  would  find  abuMU 
ant  objects  to  engage  their  industry.    The  exan^ 
pie  of  the  vigorous  race  of  genuine  Fiirepnin 
Hood,  brad  m  the  iiet  piaiaa  of  Senth  Ameiioa^ 
vnder  the  very  line,  would  seem  satisfactorily  to 
jpiove,  that  the  long  enteitained  notien  ahat  the 
Suropean  race  uttdergoes,  frim  die  iaena  eftct  of 
climate,  a  physical  degeneracy  when  txansported  to 
the  native  eonntriea  of  the  black  or  cop[>er«eolottr- 
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ed  races,  is  no  better  than  a  prejudice.  The  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  appear  to  preserve  their  dis^ 
tinctions  wholly  independent  of  climate.  In  hot 
countries,  the  first  settlers  feel,  indeed,  the  incon- 
veniences of  heat,  but  the  constitution  of  their  de* 
scendants  immediately  adapts  itself  to  the  climate 
which  they  are  born  to  inhabit.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  extensive  table  hinds  and  mountain  tracts 
of  the  great  islands,  elevated  at  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  afford  a  tempera- 
ture cold  enough  even  for  an  inhabitant  of  north- 
cm  Europe.  * 

After  this  sketch  of  what  appears  the  most  ma- 
terial and  expedient  method  q£  extending  the  in- 


•  ''In  dhnatei  verjwariii,  and  at  the  tame  time  very  dry, 
the  human  ipecies  enjoys  a  longevity  perhaps  greater  than 
what  we  observe  in  the  temperate  zones.  This  is  especially 
the  caae  whenever  tlie  temperature  and  climate  are  neces* 
nrily  ▼amble.  The  Europeans,  who  transport  themselves 
at  an  age  soaiewbai  advanced  into  the  equinoctial  part  of 
the  Spanish  coloDies,  attain  there,  ibr  the  meet  part,  to  a 
great  and  happy  old  age.  At  Vera  Crus,  in  the  midst  of 
the  epidemical  black  vomitings^  the  natives,  and  strangers 
seasoned  for  several  years  to  the  climate,  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  health." — Poiilical  Essay  on  New  Spain,  Vol.  I. — In 
another  of  his  works,  Baron  Humboldt  tells  us  that  there 
are  in  the  hot  phuns  of  Americsi  near  the  efuator,  men  of 
the  genuine  European  race,  who  are  as  athletic  as  the  pea^ 
santry  of  Spain,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  field  labour  in  the 
tan  without  inconvenience. 
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MBOOcme  between  Eiiro|pemi  nitioiMt  the  inhabit. 

ants  of  tbe  Indian  Islands,  and  the  natioa^  ia 
^ir  neighbourhood*  I  riiaU  fumidi  a  geneml 
piotare  of  die  chameter  of  tbe  eonrnerdal 
changes  which  must  take  place  between  them  iu 
■n  unrcitricted  iotemmn^.'  Tbe  iodiaii  jUaade 
pmeat  to  us  an  iowmise  country,  more  easy  of 
pcoeas  to  the  mercliant  and  n^wlgfUior  thmi  aJiy 
pAer  portion  of  the  globe*  owing  to  tbe  tranquil- 
of  the  seae  which  enntMind  them,  that,  like  so 
many  canals,  or  great  nairigable  ri  veiv*  thiioiv  the  com* 
munication  open,  and  render  it  easy  from  one  extra* 
mity  to  another.  This  p^reat  advantage  peculiarly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  continuous  territory  of 
the  Continent  of  Aiiica,  from  a  great  part  of  that 
of  Asia,  and  from  some  of  that  of  America.  At 
$he  same  time,  as  many  of  the  islands  are  of  vast 
extant,  tbe  whole  region  is  exempt  from  that  cfaiu 
racter  of  sterility  to  which  islands  of  small  size 
within  the  tropics  are  naturally  liable  from  the  ab- 
sence of  conriderable  rivers,  indispensable  to  ferti- 
lity in  those  climates.  All  the  great  islands  con- 
tain navigable  rivers,  and  many  of  them  extensive 
inkta  and  bays,  or  fine  harbours.  Li  a  commer- 
rial  point  of  view,  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Indian  Idands  to  the  greatest  nations  of  Asia 
is  one  of  their  most  prominent  characteristics.  With 
inspect  to  feitility  of  soil,  they  are  eminent.  Their 

mineral  and  animal  productions  are  various  richy 

It 
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and  extensive.  They  sffbnl  in  luxuriance  the  ve- 
getable productions  common  to  other  tropical  cli* 

mates,  and  some  which  are  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  which  refuse  to  grow  in  cheapness  or  perfec- 
tion any  where  else.  It  is»  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  remarked  of  these  last,  and  it  is  a  singular  coin- 
eidence»  that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  more 
universal  request  among  men,  m  every  rank  of 
social  improvement  above  that  of  mere  savages, 
than  the  productions  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe.  * 

Of  this  vast  region  of  the  earth  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  that  is.  yet  inhabited.  By  far  the  greats 
portion  of  the  land,  perhaps  even  of  the  good  land, 
is  still  unoccupied,  uncultivated,  and  unappropri- 
ated. There  is,  in  fact,  still  room  for  an  immense 
population.  Among  the  various  inhabitants  of 
which  it  consists,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
pmnt  of  industry*  A  few  are  roaming  about  their 
forests,  as  useless,  as  unproductive,  and  perhaps 


•  It  is  to  the  productions  of  these  islands  that  Dr  Robert- 
son chiefly  alludes,  when  he  observes,  "  Some  of  these  are 
deemed  necessary,  not  only  to  the  comfort,  but  to  the  pte- 
aemtien  of  lUe,  and  otfaeis  contribute  to  its  elegance  and 
plesiiire.  Tbey  are  so  various  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  ina»> 
kind  m  evety  dtmate^  and  in  diifei^t  stages  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  are  in  high  request  among  the  rode  nations  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia." 
DisquUition  concerning  Ancient  India,  p.  147. 
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more  mischievous,  than  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
wander  along  with  them  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  social 
order,  tamed  the  useful  animals,  applied  them- 
selves successAiliy  to  agriculture,  to  fisheries,  to 
navigation,  and  even  to  mining.  The  produc- 
tions of  industry  have  been,  besides,  increased 
by  the  labour  and  by  the  example  of  the  crowd 
of  foreigners  who  settle  or  sojourn  among  them. 
In  such  a  social  state,  and  in  such  a  relaticm  of  the 
population  to  the  land,  manufacturing  industry,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  modern  Europe,' 
meaning  the  capacity  in  which  a  people  possessed 
of  a  numerous  population,  a  great  capital,  and  high 
improvement  in  niacliinery,  is  placed  to  afford  its 
less  civilized  neighbours  manufactured  produce  in 
exchange  for  the  rough  produce  of  their  soil,  is»  of 
course,  out  ol  tlie  question.  The  Indian  Islanders, 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil,  which 
cannot  be  exhausted  for  ages,  will  be  for  an  inde- 
finite time  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  more  civi- 
lized world  with  its  cheap  and  various  produce, 
and  necessarily  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
nuflictured  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  the  latter* 
The  value  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  between 
them  will  increase,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  in- 
sist, in  the  proportion  in  which  freedom  and  good 
government  will  enable  them  to  exchange  their  re- 
spective productions,  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  in 
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the  greatest  abundance, — a  maxim  too  trite  and 
olmotts  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  had  it  not»  in  all 
periods  of  our  intercourse  with  these  countries, 
been  either  notoriously  neglected,  or  rather  had  it 
not  been  acted  in  direct  opposition  to- 
Such  is  the  commercial  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  with  whom  the  European  mer- 
chant has  to  deal.    The  character  of  the  particu- 
lar commodities  to  be  exchanged  between  Europe 
and  the  Indian  Islands  will  be  afterwards  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  chapters  on  the  Export  and  Import 
Productions,  and  any  remarks  upon  them  at  present 
will  be  superduous  ^  but  some  general  observations 
on  the  economy  and  equipment  of  the  European 
voyage  may  be  of  utility,  and  with  these  I  shall 
close  this  chapter. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  a  ship  trading 
direct  between  India  and  Europe  is  from  400 
to  450  tons  burden.    Ships  of  these  dimensions 
are  as  safe  sea  bo^ts  as  much  smaller  ones,  more 
cheaply  navigated  in  proportion  to  the  freight  they 
will  carry,  and  do  not  draw  too  much  water,  to 
load  and  discharge  with  facility  at  the  principal 
ports  of  India.   They  are  far  safer  than  merchant- 
men, of  greater  burden,  which  are  liable  to  the 
serious  objection,  besides,  of  being  excluded  from 
many  of  the  rivers  of  India,  or  at  least  of  deli- 
vering and  taking  in  cargoes  with  cheapness  and 
fiunlity,  which  is  the  same  thing.  £Vom  ihe  begin-  ' 
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ning  of  the  free  trade,  to  the  end  of  1819,  there 
have  Miiied  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  1120  skips 
for  various  ports  of  India»  the  average  burdens 
of  which  have  been  uo  more  than  430  tons.  The 
average  tonnage  of  the  American  traders  to  China» 
where  hige  ships  have  been  supposed  pailioularlj 
necessary,  is  under  4O0  tons.  A  ship  sailing  from 
England  to  any  port  of  India  is  well  manned  with 
a  crew  at  the  rate  of  seven  men  to  100  tons.  The 
American  traders  have  seldom  so  many  as  six. 
.  They  are  as  secure  either  for  the  purpose  of  navi* 
gatlon  or  defence  wrMi  such  a  eoeaplement,  as  if  a 
large  portion  of  their  tonnage  were  crowded  by  a 
parade  ef  military  piepamiont  which  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  shduld  be  able  to  use 
with  effect  against  an  European  enemy^  and  which 
are  superfluous  agidnst  a  native  one*  When  the 
India  trade  has  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  and 
our  seamen  have  acquired  the  necessary  experience 
of  the  navigation^  it  is  likely  that  the  Batavia 
voyage  out  and  home  will  not  exceed  300  days,  the 
Bombay  voyage  S^^Of  and  the  Bengal  and  China 
voyages  each  366  days,  or  a  year.  Netwithstand* 
ing  the  many  delays  occasioned  by  want  of  cargoes, 
and  some  by  th^  voyages  performed  in  India  from 
port  to  porty  the  avimge  of  96  voyages,  performed 
from  Liverpool,  has  not  exceeded  for  Batavia  SOS 
dr^s^  for  Bombay  S79  days,  and  for  Calcutta  410 
days.   Such  if  the  salbty  widi  whidh  these  voyagea 
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hm  been  perfanned,  that,  out  of  97 
only  has  been  lost.    As  to  touching  at  interme- 
diate ports,  Iho  expedition  with  whieh  the  i^yig» 
are  at  present  performed,  and  the  ikilt  with  whWh  ' 
the  health  oi  the  crews  is  managed^  renders  this 
uaeeeaiarj;  In  the  outward  bound  TOjage^Aeiw 
]•  indeed  no  port  in  the  direct  tract.    In  the 
turning  voyage  St  Helena  is  so,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  been  conaidored  ao.   It  i^  how* 
ever,  very  absurd  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  half^ 
way  atation  or  house,  as  it  has  been  called.  There 
la  no  going  mto  TaUe-bay,  or  any  other  of  the 
dangerous  road-steads  of  the  Cape,  (harbour  it  has 
none,)  without  infringing,  greatly  i^pon  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  toyage^  and  mm^i^mil^^ 
American  or  free  trader  ever  goes  near  it,  unless  oc^ 
caaionally  to  supply  that  necessitous  colony  with  the 
noeeaiarioa  of  life.    St  Helena  ia  in  tho  dnect 
route  home,  and  it  may  bo  occasionally  found  con* 
venient  to  touch  at  it  for  a  little  fresh  water. 

The  oheqmeia  with  whioh  the  Indian  voyaget 
have  been  performed,  has  verified  the  boldest  spe- 
enlationi  in  favour  of  fsee  trade.  It  ia  now  consider- 
od  that  the  freight  of  the  most  distant  Indian  "roy- 
age  will  never  exceed  L.  10  a  ton  of  50  cubic  feet. 
They  have  indeed  been  of  kte  a  great  deal  lower, 
but  that  sun,  it  is  eoosidered,  will  afiyrd  the  ship- 
owner  always  a  reasonable  profit.  We  may  there- 
fot  reokon  L.  10  a  tonthelegitinuite  freight  fSrom 
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this  ooimtrj  to  Beogal,  and  also  to  China,  whidi 

is  a  voyage  that  does  not  take  more  time  ;  about 
0  to  Bombay,  and  probably  about  L.  8  to  Bata* 
via,  or  any  other  port  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  voyage  to  the  more 
oastem  portions  of  it,  should  a  free  trade  be  open- 
ed with  them,  will  probably  be  as  expenuve  as  that 
to  Bengal  or  to  China. 

It  will  be  instructive,  to  compare  these  results  of 
the  free  trade  with  the  system  on  which  the  East 
India  Compaaieii  have  conducted  their  commerce. 
In  the  earlier  and  more  successful  periods  of  their 
trade,  they  employed  ships  of  small  sise  like  other 
merchants,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  monopoly 
system,  they  increased  the  size  of  their  shipping, 
and  thus  added  to  their  ^xpenee  and  risk.  The 
ordinary  sizes  of  our  £ast  Indiamen  are  8CX>  and 
l^iOO  tons,  a  dass  of  shipping  which  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  built  proportionaUy 
as  strong  as  smaller  vessels,  and  to  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  inaooessi- 
ble,  fit>m  the  depth  of  water  they  draw. 

Whenever  exclusive  privileges  are  conferred  up- 
on a  trade,  and  the  wholesome  correctives  of  indi- 
vidual interest  and  intelligence  are  removed  from 
its  direction,  the  abuse  of  constructing  such  huge 
and  unmanageable  vessels  seems  almost  inevitably 
to  creep  in,  perhaps  from  pure  ostentation,  a  pas- 
sion to  which  the  private  merchant  can  afford  to 
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make  no  sacrifices.  The  Fortagaese  went  .Che 
length  of  building  ships  of  1600  tons,  the  enor* 
mous  caracks  of  which  so  many  sutlered  ship- 
wieok.   The  Dutch  went  nearly  as  far,  and  the 

result  was  the  same.  It  is  probably  to  the  same 
principle  we  are  to  ascribe  the  enormous,  awkward^ 
and  barbarous  junks  of  the  Chinese  Hongs  or  se- 
curity merchants,  and  which  are  of  a  kind  un» 
known  to  the  private  merchants  even  of  that  coun- 
try. *  It  has  been  stated  that  the  trade  to  China 
is  conducted  with  peculiar  advaiita^^e  in  ships  of 
1^200  tons  burden,  from  the  smailness  of  the  du- 
ties which  such  ships  pay»  compared  to  vessels  of 
less  size  ;  but  this  argument  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amiaatiouy  as  unsubstantial  as  many  others  which 
have  been  vaguely  advanced  in  favour  of  the  same 
principles.  The  duties  paid  in  China  on  ships  of 
any  description  are  ei^tremcly  triilingy  and  cannot 
weigh  for  a  moment  against  more  material  consi- 
derations. The  duties  on  a  vissel  of  1  JUO  tons, 
under  the  designation  of  port-charges,  ilumshaw^ 
or  present,  &c.  amount  to  about  ^s.  a  ton,  and  on 


*  CapUuo  Sari's  picture  of  a  royal  juok  at  Japan  conveya 
a  Yery  just  notion  of  thii  class  of  shippiqg.  **  There  lay  in 
a  docke  a  juncke  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  tunnes  of 

burthen,  sheathed  all  with  yron,  with  a  guard  appointed  to 
keep  her  from  firing  and  treachery.  She  was  built  in  a  very 
homely  fashion,  much  like  that  whii  h  (h  scribcth  Noali's 
Arke  into  %m:'^Pwrchat,  Book  IIJU  Vol.  I. 
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on  ^iiSs.  6d.  is  just  within  a  shilling  of  the  difference 
between  the  port-charges  of  Londoa  and  Lifer* 
pool,  in  favour  of  the  latter*  This,  on  the  egcpart 
or  import  cargo  of  a  vessel  of  l  OU  tons,  worth  pro- 
bably ia  all  not  less  than  L.8U,000,  will  anounl 
to  a  fraction  of  about  thrae-fifths  per  eent.  The 
Americans,  who  can  ail'ord  to  build  the  cheapest 
blocks  in  the  world,  and  who  hare,  from  the  nature 
of  their  country,  the  greatest  conmrand  of  large 
timber,  have  never  thought  of  buildin«:  for  their 
China  trade  vessels  of  ItfUO  tone  burthen  $  and, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  carry  on  their  success- 
ful  commerce,  after  an  experience  of  years,  iu 
riiips  of  less  than  one  third  these  dimensietts. 

A  free  trader  is  well  manned,  as  stated  already, 
with  seven  men  to  a  ton;  the  East  India  Com* 
patty's  ships  require  between  twelre  and  thirteen ; 
and  allowing  for  the  difference  of  wages,  are  navi- 
gated for  much  more  than  double  the  charge.  The 
East  India  Company's  ships  take  at  least  490  days 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Bombay,  and  480  to  Bengal  or 
to  China.  *   An  American  tnuler  to  China  usual- 


*  The  China  ships,  in  fact,  make  oo  more  than  one  voy* 
age  in  two  yeart,  for  they  must  lie  useless  in  the  Thames 
while  they  are  not  in  the  actual  performance  of  their  voy- 
age. An  Aoierican  ship  will  make  two  voyages  in  the  same 
time. 
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ly  oompletes  her  voyage  in  about  350  deya,  or  IM 

days  less  than  one  of  the  Company's  ships. 

The  coosequeuce  of  these  accumulated  causes  of 
expenoe  ere  enormous  freights.  The  Eest  India 
Company's  reguhir  ships  have  been  seldom  freight- 
ed»  during  peace,  for  mauy  years»  under  L»  25  per 
ton,  or  75  per  cent*  higher  than  the  market  rate  of 
freights  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  are  actually  at 
about  that  rate,  and  cannot  be  sailed  under  it»  In 
time  of  war,  the  Company's  freights  have  very  com- 
monly been  as  high  as  L«  40.  It  is  remarkable,  that^ 
while  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  charge 
of  the  produce  of  every  speems  of  manufacturing 
industry  has  fallen,  the  expences  of  the  East  India 
Company's  shaping  have  increased,  as  if  we  were 
relapsing  into  barbarism*  A  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  interest  of  money  in  England 
was  as  high  as  8  per  cent*  and  they  were  harassed 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  their  own  shipping 
cost  them  but  L.  31  per  ton*  A  private  merchant 
offiared  them  in  1610,  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  L»ii5f 
and  this  vessel,  it  is  singular  enough,  made  the 
quickest  voyage  that  had  hitherto  been  kuQwn,  ef- 
lecting  a  dbect  paasige  and  back  again  in  eleven 
months. 

An  intercourse,  conducted  as  that  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  is^  it  is  but  too  plain,  must  be  conduct- . 

ed,  not  to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  cost  of  a  nation. 
This  will  appear  still  more  clearly  by  shewing  what 
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the  diflference  of  freight  between  the  legitimate  rates 

and  those  of  the  India  Company  occasioos  in  the 
price  of  some  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce. 
The  diflference  between  the  Company's  frei^t  to 
Bengal,  or  to  China,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
Lto  25,  and  the  fair  rate  of  the  market  of  L.  10,  is 
L.  15,  which,  on  a  ton  of  sugar,  costing  at  an  a^- 
rage  L.SJ,  lis.  ^d.,  occasions  an  advance  in  its 
cost  of  dli  per  cent.  Supposing  the  Company's 
rate  of  freights  to  Bombay  to  be  L.S€,  10s.,  and 
the  rate  of  free  trade  L.  9,  the  diilerence  on  a  ton 
.  of  cotton,  or  1550  lb.  costing  L.  5^,  lOs.,  will  oc- 
casion an  advance  of  24  per  cent.  Preserving  the 
same  proportions,  the  freight  of  the  Company  to 
Batavia  will  be  L.  itSO,  that  of  the  free  trader  L.  8* 
The  difference  will  enhance  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
pepper,  or  179 -Mb.  costing  lOs.,  by  84 

per  cent.  The  free  trader,  therefore,  can  afford 
to  sell  sugar  31 J  per  cent.,  cotton  2^  per  cent., 
and  pepper  3  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  India 
Company.  There  is,  in  tact,  not  a  merchant  in 
Britain  that  would  not  be  liiippy  to  risk  his  capital 
in  an  Indian  voyage,  for  the  chance  of  profits  equal 
'  to  the  simple  diflference  between  the  legitimate 
freiuht  and  the  exorbitant  one  of  our  Indian  mono- 
poly.  That  di&rence,  moreover,  is  uselessly  dis- 
sipated,-^is  so  much  of  the  national  capital  wasted 
to  no  purpose. 
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TTie  India  voyage,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  per- 
formed within  the  tropics, — as  it  has  the  advantage 
of  the  trade  winds,  monsoons,  and  open  seas,  is,  for 
its  extent,  witli  the  exception  (  f  that  across  the  Great 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  safest  in  the  world.  Insurances 
are  now  made  in  the  free  trade  for  the  whole  Toy- 
age  out  and  home,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent, 
which  is  an  inconte&tibie  proof  of  it.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  that  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  are  perhaps  the  hest  practical  navigators  in 
the  world,  from  the  impossibility  of  combining 
military  and  commercial  pui-poses,  as  attempted  in  ■ 
our  Indiamen,  there  have  beeu  more  losses  by 
shipwreck  with  them,  than  perhaps  with  any  other 
class  of  merchantmen  Whate^r.  In  the  years  1808 
and  18uy,  there  were  totally  lost  9000  tons  of  their 
shipping,  of  which  between  5000  and  6000  foun- 
dered off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  their 
whole  crews  perished.    None  of  these  ships  were 
lost  in  the  Typhoons  of  the  China  Seas.  No  Ame* 
rican  raefchantmen  were  lost  at  the  same  time 
under  tlie  same  circumstances  as  our  Indiamen, 
although  navigating  the  same  seas,  and  in  greater 
numbers.    The  Dutch,  as  their  ships  were  less 
skilfully  navigated  than  ours,  and  as^  in  point  of 
construction  and  equipment,  theji  were  still  more 
faulty,  suffered  still  more  severely.    In  the  year 
17ii^9  at  the  very  height  of  their  power,  they  lost 
fimrteen  great  vessels  by  shipwreck. 
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As  a  miwery  of  seamen  for  a  military  navy,  the 
East  India  trade  will  be  found  to  stand  high. 
From  the  great  length  of  the  voyage^  and  the  con- 
sequent certainty  of  employment,  seamen's  wages 
are  necessarily  lower  in  it  than  in  any  other ;  and 
there  is  an  opp(Mrtanity,  therefore,  of  making  a  betr 
ter  selection.    The  same  length  of  voyage  necessa- 
rily creates  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  common  seamen, 
and  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  the  offieen 
and  commanders,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  more  narrow  experience  of  shorter  adventures* 
.  This  has  certainly  not  hitherto  been  the  result  of 
the  trade  of  our  monopoly  companies,  to  the  degree 
it  ought.   To  say  that  they  employ  two  hands 
where      would  have  done  the  business,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  admitted  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  obvious  principles  of  eoonomical  science,  to  be 
a  means  of  furthering  the  national  prosperity  and 
the  public  resources.    What  would  be  pronounced 
of  the  judgment  or  puUio  spirit  of  a  manufacturer, 
who,  in  these  days,  should  argue  the  superiority 
of  his  machinery  over  that  of  his  neighbours, 
because  it  xequuned  a  hundred  men  to  work  it  in- 
stead of  fifty  ?  He  would  soon  be  brought  to  his 
-sober  senses  by  the  competition  of  his  countrymen, 
unless  he  could  pvevail  upon  the  legislature  to  re* 
ward  his  patriotism  by  a  patent,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  make  a  prohtable  trade  of  it,  by  charg- 
ing a  double  price  for  Uf  commodittei.  Theaigtt. 
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raent  #f  the  flBonopoly  comimiefl  is  •  precisely  pa* 

ndlei  (;ase  to  this.  There  can  exist  no  effectual 
mmm  of  creatiiig  mourcet  for  a  oommeidal  naTj 
without  a  difisipation  of  the  fiinds  which  support 
public  industry,  but  md\  as  have  a  tendency  to 
BMimi  the  onploymcBC  of  oipital  in  its  natnzal 
channels.  But  the  free  employment  of  capital  it 
sure  to  effect  this ;  and«  ii  we  wanted  proofs  of  so 
iMTitables  reault,  we  have  it  already^  as  far  as  con* 
cenis  our  present  subject,  on  comparing  the  number 
of  seamen  employed  by  the  East  India  Company 
and  by  the  free  trade.  The  Ii0»p00  tons  of  shipping 
of  the  former  would  give  employment  only  to  Q550 
.  nen  ;  but  the  G 1 ,000  of  the  latter  to  4^0.  This 
«itist  be  oooskkred  as  eawelnsive. 

A  stranger,  examining  our  policy  in  regard  to 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East,  would 
be  extremely  apt^  at^first  and  without  being 
aware  of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which 
the  growth  of  great  abuses  induencing  our  prac* 
tioe  and  opiBkms,  and  eren  orenwing  the  legisla- 
ture itself,  have  created,  to  pronounce,  that  our 
great  o^iect  was  to  embarrass  it, — to  confer  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it  upon  our  poorer  rivals,  less  capable 
than  ourselves  of  conducting  it, — and,  in  short,  to 
proscribe  it  as  a  commeree  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional interests,  and  rather  to  be  tolerated  as  an  un- 
avoidable nuisance  than  fostered  as  a  national  be- 
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nefit  We  do  not,  indeed,  avow  these  to  be  our  ex- 
press motives,  but  the  effects  are  virtually  the  very 
same  as  if  we  did.  While  other  nations  are  enact- 
ing laws  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  an  Indian 
trade,  the  tendency  of  all  ours  that  relate  to  it  is 
to  restrict  it^  and  every  step  towards  its  enlarge* 
ment  seems  conceded  by  the  legislature  with  as 
much  reluctance  as  if  its  patriotism  was  en- 
gaged in  stemming  the  invasion  of  some  great 
moral  or  physical  evil  making  incursions  upon 
the  state*  We  are,  notwithstanding  this,  the  na- 
tion fittest  of  all  others  for  engaging  in  the  trade, 
and  this  is  the  moment  of  all  otlieis  when  a  free 
intercourse  with  India  is  most  necessary  to  us* 
The  people  naturally  and  necessarily  fittest  to 
undertake  the  most  distant  and  difficult  of  all 
commercial  enteii)rises,  the  Indian  commerce,  is 
that  nation,  which,  by  the  superiority  of  its  ma* 
ritime  skill,  and  tlie  extent  of  its  capital,  can  con- 
duct them  most  cheaply,  can  aiford  to  give  the  best 
prices  to  the  people  of  India  for  their  commodities, 
and  sell  them  at  the  lowest  price  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  None  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  are  at  present  in  a  condition  to  en- 
gage in  the  conmierce  of  the  Indies,  and  it  is,  in- 
deed, making  a  doubtful  exception  in  ftvour  of  Hol- 
land, probably  never  were  in  a  condition  to  carry 
on  any  thing  better  than  a  small  traffic  in  luxuries. 
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That  they  are  not  at  present,  at  least,  ripe  for  the- 
Indian  trade*  is  sufficiendy  evinced  from  the  exam-, 
pie  of  Holland.  Although  possessed  of  the  finest  co- 
lonies in  India,  and  although  her  national  shipping, 
be  encoaraged  by  large  protecting  duties  on  foreign 
vessels,  still  the  free  traders  of  Britain,  and  the  Ame- 
ricanSy  conduct  almost  the  whole  intercourse  between  . 
the  mother  country  and  these  colonies.  In  the 
China  trade,  although  the  teas  imported  into  Hoi* 
land  by  V^mericans  pay  double  duties,  still  scarce- 
ly a  ton  of  Dutch  shipping  is  engaged  in  the  Chinese 
trade  ;  and  Holland,  as  well,  indeed,  as  almost  all 
continental  Europe  »|  impplmd  ^i(h  tea,  the  greal^ 
est  article  of  the  commence  or  India,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. .  I  think  it  highly  probable^jndeed,  that  the 
Americans  themselves*  with  their  inadequate  ca^, 
pital,  would  scarcely  have  adventured,  or,  at  least, 
adventured  to  any  extent,  in  the  India  trade,  had 
not  the  exclusion  from  it  of  the  free  capital  of  thi^ 
country  acted  as  a  powerful  bounty  to  induce  them, 
They  are  noNv,  however,  in  fair  possession  of  by  fac 
the  most  i^aluable  part  of  it,  and  as  they  areth^ 
only  people  that  stand  any  chance  with  us,  it  w  ill 
be  matter  of  ipstjruction  to  institute  a  short  com- 
pariscm  into  our  respective  capacities  of  conducting 
it  in  a  state  of  free  trade  on  both  sides,  and  in  a 
fair  and  amicable  competition.    The  block  of  an 
American  ship  is  <^heaper  than  that  of  an  English 
vessel,  at  the  iirst  cpst but  this  is  compensated  by 
VOL.  ni,  T 
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the  superior  durability  of  an  English  v.e8seL  The 
American  ship  is  a  faster  saikr»  and  will  ntake  a 
more  expeditious  voyage  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  cargo  which  an 
English  vessel  will  carry ;  for  the  first  will  take 
no  more  cargo  than  she  is  actually  rated  at,  or 
what  is  expressed  by  her  carpenter's  measurement, 
but  the  latter  about  one-third  more.    An  Ameri- 
can merchautman»  from  being  more  easily  navi- 
gated»  will  require  no  more  than  six  hands  to  100 
tons ;  whereas  an  English  merchantman  will  re- 
quire an  additional  hand,  or  seven.  An  American 
.  ship  is  more  cheaply  provisioned,  because  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  cheaper  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  because  an  American  is^  perhaps^ 
abmewhat  more  abstemious  than  an  Englishman* 
This  is  again  compensated  by  the  lower  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  English  seamen.    An  American 
able  seaman  receives  45s.  a  month ;  an  English  sea- 
man 35s.  or  22  per  cent.  less.    In  all  these  paiti- 
culars,  the  advantages  axe  pretty  nearly  balanced ; 
*  in  all  ol;faer  matters,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  Britain.    An  American  ship-owner  cannot  af- 
ford to  freight  his  ship  under  L.  1£  a  ton  to  Ben- 
gal or  China;  an  Engh'sh  ship  mdces  a  saving 
freight  at  L.  2  less.    The  British  merchant  trades 
on  a  capital  borrowed  at  five  per  cfent* ;  the  Ame- 
rican must  pay  six.    It  hence  follows,  that,  if  ten 
t^er  cent,  be  a  good  moderate  proht  to  the  first,  to 
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insure  the  same  rate  to  the  last  he  roust  have 
12  per  cent.    The  English  merchant  can,  there- 
fore, afibrd  to  sell  his  goods  two  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  American  merchant.     The  American 
merchantman  sails  to  India  in  hallast,  because  none 
of  the  commodities  of  America  are  suited  to  the 
India  market,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  weight  of 
freight  falls  on  the  homeward  investment ;  but  the 
English  merchantman  carries  out  British  manufac- 
tures, probably  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  her 
tonnage,  and  the  capitalist  has  in  this  manner  the 
advantage  of  a  double  voyage.    The  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  combining  intermediate  or  inter- 
colonial voyages  with  the  direct  voyage  are  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  the  British  trader.    The  ports  of 
the  east  coast  of  America  are  equally  open  to  him 
as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  ^States,  and  so  are 
the  native  ports  of  India,  while  in  the  latter  he 
has  the  advantage  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
These  almost  assure  to  him  the  colonial  trade  in 
the  staples  of  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  tin.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  trade  from  one  port  of  British  India  to 
another,  or  from  these  to  a  native  port,  are  privi- 
leges which  exclusively  belong  to  the  English 
trader.    From  this  cause  alone  he  can  trade  colo- 
nially  in  the  two  great  staples  of  cotton  and  opium. 
In  supplying  the  markets  of  continental  Europe 
with  Indian  produce,  the  British  trader  has  the 
convenience  of  his  proximity.    The  distance  bc- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  India,  and  between 
£urope  and  the  latter^  are  nearly  the  same  ;  but 
the  American  trader,  although  he  may  bring  the 
commodities  of  India  direct  to  Europe,  must  cross 
the  Atlantic  instead  of  the  Qiannel  or  the  North 
8ea»  to  refit  and  prepare  for  a  new  voyage.  IVom 
these  united  causes,  it  beems  almost  certain,  that, 
had  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  this  country  fair 
seope  like  that  of  other  nations,  the  Continent  of 
Europe  would  not,  in  a  lew  years,  receive  an  ounce 
pf  Indian  produce  throi^h  America* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTERCOLONIAL  COMM£RC£i 

Colanud  uttereoune  b&tweet^  JndiOM  ItktmU  and  CUntt*^ 
*  Between  Indian  Idandt  and  J^^ano^-^Bflmien  Indian 
Idandt  and  Wett  Coast      AmeHca^^Behveen  Indian 

Islands  ahd  Western  Nations  qf  Asia. 

In  this  short  chapter  I  shall  furnish  a  very  rapid 
dceCch  of  the  colonial  intercourse  with  China,-^ 
of  die  Japan  trade,  which  is'piurely  a  colonial  oiie^~ 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  Indian  Islands  and 
the  west  coait  of  America^  the  celebrated  galleon 
trade,  a  traffic  of  the  same  character,-^nd  of  that 
part  of  the  country  trade,  as  it  is  called,  which  lias 

'  been  commonly  designated  the  Eastmi  or  Malay 
trade.  In  the  first  period  of  the  commerce  of  the 
monopoly  companies  with  India^  they  conducted  the 

•  trade  fincmi  port  to  port  as  well  as  the  direct  trade. 
Their  ships  very  generally  touched,  in  the  first 
place,  at  Surat,  or  some  other  port  of  Western  In- 
dia, where  they  laid  in  inTCstments  of  cotton  goods, 
suited  to  the  markets  of  the  Archipelago.  This, 
indeed,  constituted  the  most  valuable  brandh  of 
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tmde  in  their  outward4x>und  voyage.  By  the  ac- 
counts given  at  this  time  of  the  capacity  of  difier- 

ent  parts  of  the  Indian  Islands  to  purchase  invest- 
ments of  Indian  commodities,  compared  to  the 
present,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  morti- 
fying  conclusion,  that  the  wealth  and  commerce  ot 
those  states  has  greatly  declined  since  they  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  Europeans.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  our  East  India  Company,  when 
they  had  to  compete  in  the  same  commodities  with 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  a  crowd  of  Ara- 
bian, Persian,  and  Indian  merchants,  declare,  that 
Bantam  could  take  off  yearly  cotton  goods  to  the 
extent  of  60,000  rials.  The  nliole  imports  of 
Bantam  certainly  do  not  at  present  amount  to  ao 
much.  They  describe  Aemselves  as  sdling,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  40,000  rials'  worth  at 
Macassar,  now  aport  mined  the  monopoly ;  and 
in  the  little  ohister  of  die  Banda  Isles,  at  present 
coutaining  a  population  of  about  2000  inhabitants, 
mostly  staves,  they  could  dispose  of  ^,000  rials' 
worth.  The  circumstaiiees  which  contributed  to 
ruin  the  industry  of  these  places  have  been  gene- 
rally described  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work. 
The  monopoly  companies,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  finding  the  impossibility  of  exercising 
the  same  control  over  the  colonial  trade  which  their 
influence  at  home  with  their  respective  legislatures 
enabled  them  to  exert  over  the  direct  trade,  were 
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soon  necessitated  to  abandon  it  to  their  own  ser- 
vants, and  to  the  few  Europeans  who  resided  in 
India^  by  sufferance,  under  their  authority.  Hence 
the  origin  of  what  is  termed  **  the  country  trade." 
The  first  branch  of  it,  as  far  as  ray  subject  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  intercourse  with  China.  The  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese  was 
their  colonial  trade  in  India,  and  much  of  it  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  commodities  of  the  In* 
dian  Islands.  These  greatly  contributed  especially 
to  the  lucrative  trade  whicli  they  carried  on  between 
China  and  Japan.  ^ITie  Dutch,  from  the  illiberal 
character  of  the  government  which  they  establish- 
ed in  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  peculiar  ill 
fortune  which  attended  most  of  their  efforts  to  open 
a  direct  intercourse  with  China,  never  established  a 
colonial  intercourse  of  any  value  and  extent  with 
that  great  empire.  Neither  have  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Enghsh  been  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples, or  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  give  rise 
to  an  intercourse  of  such  a  beneficial  or  useful  cha- 
racter as  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  a  commercial  connection  ought  to  have 
generated.  Although  the  principal  portion  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  Dutch  colonies  and 
the  Archipelago  was  always  conducted  by  Chi- 
nese junks,  still  some  traffic  was  also  driven  be- 
tween Batavia  and  Canton  in  colonial  Dutch  ves- 
sels ;  and  in  this  manner  was  brought  much  of  the 
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tea  intended  ultimately  for  the  comomption  of 

Europe.  The  principal  productions  of  the  Archi-  • 
pelagOy  which  are  now  sent  to  China,  are  of  great 
Value  compared  to  their  bulk  ;  and  the  tame 
observation  holds  respecting  those  articles  of  the 
return  cargoes  for  which  there  has  been  hither- 
to an  effectual  demand.  When,  under  good  go* 
Yernmenty  the  rude  productions  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are  cheaply  grown  and  cheaply  convey- 
ed»  its  corn,  raw  cotton,  and  lumber^  will  be  add^i 
ed  to  its  present  list  of  exportation,  and,  consti- 
tuting the  staple  articles,  will  give  occasion  to  a 
great  trade,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
Europe  and  America,  from  the  vitious  principles 
of  all  the  European  governments  established  in  the 
Archipelago,  so  frequently  dwelt  upon,  no  capital 
has  ever  been  created  applicable  to  such  a  trade. 
Of  the  effect  of  these  principles,  we  require  no 
more  decided  proof  than  iu  the  fact  that  raw  cot- 
ton, which,  in  every,  tropical  country  having  a  good 
smI,  has  invariably  become  a  staple  of  exportation, 
has  never  done  so  in  the  Indian  islands,  though 
possessed  of  a  soil  of  eminent  fertility;  and  al- 
though having,  in  China,  a  nearer  and  more  con- 
venient market  than  can  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of 
any  other  tropical  country.  The  more  liberal  go- 
vernments established  by  the  British,  in  their  con- 
tinental possessions,  have  long  ago  given  rise  to  a 
capital  there  which  is  beneficially  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade  to  China,  though  these  be  so  much  more 
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remote.    This  trade,  much  more  extensive  than 
that  between  China  and  Great  Britain  itself, 
eonslitutes  by  far  the  most  valuable  branch  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China.   The  shipping  in  which  it 
is  carried  on  frequently  touch  at  the  ports  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  some  of  the 
productions  of  the  latter  are  conveyed  to  China* 
The  extensive  trade  of  the  Portuguese  from  Ben- 
gal, which  is,  m  fact,  conducted  with  British  capi- 
tal, protected  by  our  laws,  conveys,  also,  a  consider- 
able share.  The  East  India  Company's  ships  going 
to  China  direct,  being  nearly  empty,  are  still  more 
available ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  islands,  or,  m  they  are  tecbnically  de- 
nominated, **  Straits  produce,"  find  their  way  to 
China  in  the  private  investments  of  the  officers* 

The  most  considerable  colonial  trade  carried  oti 
between  the  Indian  islands  and  China  at  present  is 
that  from  the  Philippines^  A  number  of  colonial 
vessels,  under  Portuguese  colours,  constantly  trade 
between  Manilla  and  Macao,  which  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  Portuguese  establislnnent.  These  supply 
the  China  market  with  the  usual  articles  of  tlie 
produce  of  the  islands,  and  bring  back  supplies  for 
the  Philippines,  and  commodities  for  the  more 
distant  trade  of  South  America. 

A  sketch  of  the  inlercourse  of  Europeans  with 
Japan  is,  unfortunately,  more  a  matter  of  curiosi- 
ty than  utility.  Marco  Polo  mentions  Japan  under 
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the  name  of  Zipangu ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 

year  1.5  iS,  forty-five  years  after  their  arrival  in 
India,  that  the  Portuguese,  from  the  accident  of  one 
of  their  ships  trading  to  China  being  shipwrecked  on 
its  coasts,  (liscovt'ied  it.  •  During  forty-tliree  years, 
tliey  made  incredible  progress  in  propagating  the 
Christian  religion,  and  carried  on  a  most  beneficial 
couinicrce  vvitli  it.  In  the  year  158G  commenced 
the  first  persecution  of  Christianity.  In  the  year 
1590,  above  ^20,570  Christians  are  described  98 
having  suii'ered  martyrdom.  After  some  cessation 
the  persecution  was  renewed  in  thp  year  1597* 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  ceased  for  forty  yeam» 
until  kindled  in  the  year  1637,  by  the  base  and 
unmanly  machinations  of  the  Dutch,  who  took 
advantage  of  an  intercepted  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Christians  of  Japan  and  their  friends 
in  Portugal  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  the 
empire.  "  It  was  then,"  says  Kempfer,  "  that 
the  empire  of  Japan  was  shut  for  ever  both  to 


♦  "  The  empire  of  Japan,"  says  Kempfer,  '*  was  then  not 
yet  shut  up,  n  Vf  the  princes  or  petty  kings  thereof  kept  to 
so  strict  an  obedience  and  submission  to  their  emperor  as 
they  now  are.  The  Japanese  were  at  liberty  to  travel  with- 
in their  own  country  and  abroad  whenever  they  pleased,  or 
were  called  by  their  business  or  commerce.  Foreign  mu 
tions  could  then  frequent  the  empire  in  what  manner  th^ 
pleased,  and  put  into  what  harbours  they  thought  most  ex- 
pedient."— Hist  or  1/  of  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 
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foreigners  and  natives.    Thenceforward  no  foreign 
nation  should  have  leave  to  come  into  the  country, 
and  none  of  the  emperor's  subjects  to  go  abroad.'* 
Three  circumstances  may  be  stated  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  this,  the  most  singular  and  sur- 
prising resolution  that  ever  a  people  came  to, and 
which  the  Japanese  have  pertinaciously  abided  by 
for  183  years.    The  first  of  these  was  an  import- 
ant change  which,  in  the  year  1585,  after  the  Por- 
tuguese had  been  ¥2  years  residing  in  the  empire, 
took  place  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  go- 
vernment itself.    Before  then  the  empire  of  Japan 
consisted  of  a  confederation  of  princes,  each  of  whom 
ruled  within  his  own  dominions,  acknowledging 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  Dairi,  or  spiritual  monarch, 
wlio  executed  his  slender  share  in  the  govern- 
ment principally  through  the  agency  of  the  mi- 
litary  chief  of  his  army.    This  last  office  happen- 
ed to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  who  had 
raised  himself  by  extradrdinary  talents  to  so  emi- 
nent a  station  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and  turbu- 
lence.   This  was  the  celebrated  Taikosama.  He 
wrested  the  whole  secular  authority  from  the  Dairi^ 
and,  subverting  the  authority  of  the  inferior  princes, 
made  himself  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole  em- 
pire.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  last  object 
that  the  Christians  came  in  his  way.  Many  of  the 
inferior  chiefs  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Christians, — the  priests  of  that  worship  were  ambi- 
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tiousy  .aad  tlic  dissemination  of  their  doctrines  ap- 
peared to  2*aikosatna  to  raise  an  independent  and 

dangerous  authority  within  the  state,  hostile  to  tlie 
views  he  entertained  of  establishing  a  despotic  au- 
thority. 

The  second  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  as 
giving  occasion  to  the  singular  policy  of  locking  up 
the  empire,  and  exterminating  Christianity,  was 
the  pride,  ostentation,  and  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  of  all  ranks.  The  third  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  to  that  event,  and  which 
iKaled  the  whole,  was  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch 
to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  in  hopes 
to  establish  their  own.  In  the  year  1636,  the  last 
remains  of  the  ChristiaQS  of  Japan,  amounting  to 
40,000  in  number,  driven  to  despair  by  the  per- 
secutions they  had  endured,  rose  in  arms„  and 
threw  themselves  into  an  old  fortified  phuce  near 
Simahara,  Here  they  were  besieged,  and  the 
Dutch  basely  lent  their  aid  by  land  and  water  for 
their  destruction.  The  place,  after  a  tedious  siege, 
was  taken,  and  3^,000  Christians  put  to  death  in 
one  day.  This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  connection  with  Japan.  During 
this  connection  of  near  a  century,  they  certainly 
carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  it.  This  was 
conducted  chieiiy  between  Macao  in  China,  and 
Firando  and  Nangasaki  in  Japan,  and  consist- 
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ed  in  exchanging  the  woollens,  wines,  and  cu- 
rioBtiet  of  Europe,  the  cottons  of  Coromandel,  the 
spices  and  drags  of  the  Archipelago,  with  tlie  raw 
and  wrought  silks  and  other  commodities  of  China, 
finr  the  gold  and  silver  of  Japan,  its  lacquered 
ware,  and  its  other  eurious  manufactures.  Kempfer 
states,  that  their  annual  export  in  gold  amounted, 
according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of  recfconing,  to 
$00  tons,  which  would  make  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  Sterling.  In  the  ^ear 
I6d6,  after  their  religion  was  proscribed,  they  ex- 
ported, he  tells  us,  in  silver  U350  chests,  amounting 
to^d50,000  tahils,  which  make  L.  ^8B,333i  Stet^ 
lii^.  In  the  following  year  they  imported  goods, 
and  exported  bullion  to  the  value  of  2,l'i2,;365 
tahils,  or  If  714,1^15  Sterling;  and  in  the  jear 
I6S8,  the  same  in  which  the  Christians  were  mas- 
sacred, and  Christianity  finally  exterminated,  their 
imports  and  exports  still  amounted  to  1,^^990^ 
tahils,  or  419,674.  Caron  makes  the  amount  of 
the  Portuguese  trade,  one  year  with  another,  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  duoats. 

The  ungenerous  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards 
theur  rivals  was  signallypunished  in  the  sequel.  The 
sacrifice  of  their  religion  and  honour  to  their  ava- 
rice brought  themselves  and  the  whole  European 
race  unto  the  utmost  discredit  with  the  Japanese, 
while  it  effected  the  utter  ruin  of  their  com- 
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merce.  *  That  commerce  was  reduced,  from  one 
step  to  another,  until  it  became  what  it  bow  ia.  a 
mere  ]^ttanoe,  nnworthy  of  any  conakferationi  ex- 
cept  as  it  affords  a  mortif}ring  lesson  of  the  inevita- 
ble Gonaequencea  of  what  the  unjoat  and  illibend 
eharaelerof  oto  commrcial  policy  widi  the  Eastern 
nations  is  capable  of  bringing  about. 

The  active  peneoution  against  the  Chiistiansy  it 


*  Kempfer,  with  honest  uidignation,  observes,  By  this 
submissive  readiness  to  assist  the  emperor  in  the  executioa 
of  his  designs,  with  regard  to  the  final  destruction  of  Chris- 
tiaaity  in  his  dominions,  'lis  tiw,  indeed,  that  we  stood  our 
groQiid  so  far  as  td  nuuntain  oundves  in  the  country,  and 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  our  trade,  although  the  court 
had  ihea  some  thoughts  of  a  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  * 
whatever.  .  But  many  generous  and  noble  persons,  lit  court 
and  in  the  empire,  judged  quite  otherwise  of  our  conduct, 
and  not  too  favourably  for  the  credit  we  had  thereby  endea- 
Toured  to  gain.  It  seemed  to  tbem  inconsistent  with  reason, 
that  the  Dutch  should  ever  be  expected  to  be  sincerely  faith- 
fid  to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  one,  too,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  a  heathen  prmce,  whilst  they  observed  so  mudi  for* 
n^srdness  to  assist  hhn  m  the  destruction  of  a  people  with 
whom  they  otherwise  agreed  in  the  most  essential  parts  of 
their  faith,  as  the  Japanese  had  been  informed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Manilhese  fathers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own 
worldly  interests  those  who  follow  Christ  the  veiy  same  way, 
and  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  the  same  gate,  ex- 
preisioos  which  I  have  often  heard  the  nattvea  make  use  tjf, 
when  die  converwitUm  happened  to  torn  on  this  subfeet.***- 
Vol.  I.  p.  324 
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will  be  obseryedi  had  subsided  between  forty  and 
fifty  yean,  when  the  fiame  was  rekiadled  by  the 

artifices  of  the  Dutch.     But,  for  this  circum- 
atance,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  Christianity 
wooldy  in  Japan,  aa  it  had  done  under  the  Ro^ 
man  Emperors,  have  risen  superior  to  the  perse- 
cutiiMia  it  had  undergone,  and  finally  triumj^- 
ed*   It  is  imposriUe  but  the  revolt  of  ibrty  thou- 
aand  of  its  subjects,  instigated  thereto  by  a  foreign 
worahiis  should  not,  in  a  country  long  the  yictim 
dfil  waiv,  have  itvilated  and  protoked  a  proud 
Ipyvemment  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  brought  a 
{Political  odiitm'<liraiMiufbU^^ 
The  hostile  spirit  whidh  iMit&ted  the  government 
was  evinced  two  years  ailertlMi^  iQwulsion  of  th^ 
Portuguese^  by  the  cotidnet  piirifflia 
peror  towards  certain  ainbassadotv  Mnt481iim  by 
the  Portuguese  government  of  Macao.    In  viola^ 
tion  cf  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  Japanese 
had  never  before  infringed  in  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  be  caused  these  ambassadors  and 


*  Many  reaaons,"  soys  Eempfer,  contributed  to  make 
us  suspected  and  hated  at  court,  and  occasioned,  at  last,  the 
fatal  change  we  underwent  at  thiis  time  ;  but  the  profession 
we  made  of  the  Christian  relj«;ion  was  one  of  the  chief,  the 
whole  court  being  exasperated  against  it  to  the  highest  de- 
gree as  a  public  nuissncey  and  the  only  cause  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  emperor's  subjects**' 
Uift,  0/ Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  356* 
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their  whol^  suit  to  be  put  to  death,  with  the 
ezceptioa  of  a  few  mean  per8<ms»  whose  dives 
were  saved  to  earry  back  the  aecouDts  to  Macao, 
and  whom  lie  cliarged  with  a  message  to  the  go- 
yemor  of  that  place,  eouphed  in  terms  of  b^orb^ric 
pride  and  defifmoe.  •  The  effijcts  of  this  spirit 
were  soon  fiplt  even  .by  the  Dutch  themselves. 
NotwithstanfUng  that  the  edicts  against  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  were  in  force  many  years  before  their 
arrival  in  Japan,  they  were  received  hospitably, 
and  without  reserve,  and  traded  freely  and  profitr 
ably  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Hardiy  were  the 
Portuguese  expelled*  when  the  Dutch  were  placed 
under  restriction^.  The  very  year  in  which  they 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christians  they 
were  themsdves  ordered  to  demolish  their  fiu^tory 
in  Urando,  because  it  vras  built  of  stone !  Three 
years  had  scarce  elapsed  when,  in  lt>41,  they  were 
OTftered  to  quit  Firando^  and  were  shut  up  in  thie 


♦  "  Notice  of  their  arrival  and  imprisonmcr.t  liaving  been 
immediately  sent  to  court,  the  emperor,  contrary  to  the 
of  nations,  sentenced  them  all  to  bp  beheaded,  excepting 
twelve  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
Macao,  to  brin^  their  couDtiymen  the  newt  of  this  ubhappy 
soccess,  along  with  a  most  proud  and  tlircatcning  messa^ 
from  the  emperor,  containing  in  substance,  that,  should  the 
king  of  Portugal  liiniscif,  nay,  the  very  Cod  of  the  Cliris- 
tians,  prc.-ume  to  enter  his  doniinionf:,  he  would  serve  ihcm 
in  the  very  same  manner.**— -^f^/or^  of  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  320* 
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priaon  of  Desima  at  Naogaaaki*  wbeie  they  have 
aince  contmued.  The  Datch,  in  this  imprison- 
ment, were  still  able  to  sell  as  great  and  purchase 
as  laige  a  quantity  of  goods  as  they  thought  pro- 
pen  and  there  yet  existed  no  restriction  in  regard 
to  the  nature  either  of  the  impoit  or  export  ca^- 
gos.  It  was  in  167%  after  an  interval  of  about 
tiiirty  years  more,  that  the  trade  was  virtually  ruin- 
ed I  since  which,  properly  speaking,  it  has  nevor 
lieen  a  national  omect  The  governor  of  Nanga- 
aaki,  the  state  jailor  of  the  Dutch  factory,  now  took 
it  upon  huqself  toiix  a  maximum  upon  their  whofo 
import  caigos,  «dt  Uy  i^llibeiB^thout  theur  know^ 
ledge,  leaving  with  them  only  the  dteniative  of 
re-exporting  them.  The  Pmtt^|^^|memor-gene» 
lal.  Von  Imboff,  in  his  MeiPoarSteWftte 
Japan,  considers  that  this  new  insult  oflhitd  to 
the  Dutch  had  its  origin  in  the  contempt  which 
die  Japanese  felt  for  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  they  had  lost,  a  few 
years  before,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Formoasb 
certainly  the  most  valuable  tropical  cdony,  from  its 
natural  capabilities,  which  an  European  people  ever 
possessed,  and  the  vicinity  of  which,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  could  always,  in  the  bands  of  a  spirit- 
ed people,  overawe  the  two  great  empires  on  each 
sideofit.  After  the  trade  had  gone  on  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  on  this  footing,  a  remonstrance  on 
the  part  oi*  tha  Dutch  effected  a  change  in  it,  but  a 

VOL*  III.  '  • 
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change  which  reduced  it  to  a  more  unfavourable 

condition  than  ever.  In  1685,  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  they  were  allowed  to  import  was  re- 
stricted to  800,000  tahilsy  or  L.100,000  Sterling. 
In  the  year  1685,  the  exportation  of  copper  was  li- 
.  mited  to  i25,0(X)  piculs.  In  the  year  1710,  the 
number  of  ships,  before  unlimited,  lind  which  usu* 
ally  amounted  to  six  or  seven,  was  limited  to  four. 
In  17I4>  the  exportation  of  copper  was  limited  to 
15,000  piculs,  and  finally,  in  I74f3f  the  trade  was 
reduced  to  its  present  miserable  extent,  the  ship- 
ping being  limited  to  one  vessel,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  copper  to  7^00  piculs. 

The  Dutch  are  literally  imprisoned,  or  at 
least  placed  under  a  rigorous  mrveiUance^  which, 
for  the  degradation  of  the  details,  has  no  pandleL 
The  ships  no  sooner  arrive  than  their  rudders  are 
unshipped,  their  guns  dismantled,  their  arms  and 
ammunition  removed,  a  military  guard  put  on 
board,  and  row-boats  appointed  to  watch  them. 
Their  cargos  are  landed  by,  and  placed  in  charge 
of,  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  government,  and 
the  Dutch  have  neither  control  over,  nor  access 
to  them,  except  through  solkitation*  Ihe  island 
of  Desima,  to  which  they  are  confined,  is  an  arti- 
ficial structure  of  stone,  raised  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  harbour,  measuring  in  its  greatest  length  ^i36 
paces,  by  a  breadth  of  It  communicates  with 
the  town  of  Naugasaki^  by  a  bridge  and  g4te,  and 
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is  palisadoed  all  round,  as  wdl  aa  surroniMM  by  a 

guard.  From  this  imprisonment  the  Dutch  are. 
allowed  to  peep  twice  or  thrice  »-year,  latfaer  to  be 
exhibited  to  die  great  aa  a  curiosity  than  out  of 
indulgence.  A  corps  of  constables  and  interpre* 
ters  are  appointed  to  watch  over  their  minutest  ac> 
tionsy  and  the  most  degrading  servilities  are  exact- 
ed from  the  highest  among  them^  by  the  meanest 
offioen  of  the  Japanese  govenunent.  * 


•  The  Dutch  have  not  now  even  the  excuse  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Kaempfer,  when  lie  tells  us,  "  So  great  was 
Uie  covctousness  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  great  the  alluring 
power  of  the  Japanese  gold,  that  rather  than  quit  the  pro* 
spect  of  a  trade,  indeed  most  advantagaoup^  they  willingly 
underwent  an  almost  habitual  imprlsoomenty  for  such,  in  fiu^ 
ii  our  stay  at  Desima,  and  cfaoie  to  safer  many  hardships  in 
a  foreign  and  heathen  country^  to  be  remiss  in  performing 
divine  serrice  on  Sundays,  and  solemn  festivals;  to  leave  off 
praying  and  singing  psalms  in  public,  entirely  to  avoid  the 
sign  of  the  crobs,  the  calling  upon  Christ  in  the  presence  of 
the  natives,  and  ail  the  outward  marks  of  Christianity ;  and 
lastly,  patiently  and  submissively  to  bear  the  abusive  and  in- 
jurious behaviour  of  these  proud  infidels  towards  us»  than 
which  nothinig  can  be  offered  more  shocking  to  a  generous 
and  no|^  mind.**— Vol.  I.  p.  dS5. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  expected  from 
the  Dutch  towards  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  government.  ' 
The  Banjos  alluded  to  are  a  sort  of  constables  or  superior 
police-officers :  "  The  Opperhoofd,  or  director  of  the  Dutch 
factofy»  Myn  Heer  van  Doe%  was  also  birought  along  with 
|hs  bimjos;  but  it  was  npwards  of  an  hour  before  he  was 
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Besides  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  with  the 
-Dutch)  the  JEkiglish  are  the  only  £iiropeaii  people 


periDttted  to  come  on  board.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the 
cabio  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  his  secretary,  the  two  cap* 
tains  of  the  Dutch  ships  tliat  were  here,  and  a  Baron  Pabst^ 
when  they  were  all  obliged  to  remam  during  several  nunutei 
fa  an  indined  poatiirei  wiiiaii  fkmy  were  called  epoa  to  do, 
bya  mott  inaoleat eritor ftd» the iMfi tiw t  '  3^Mmr 
Opperhoofdf  compUnmt  voor  d§  (J^per  BanfM  f  This  aeb- 
missive,  and  at  the  same  time  degrading  attention,  was  not 
answered  even  by  a  nod.  The  compliments,  as  they  are 
pdled,  of  the  Dutch,  are  something  between  the  bows  of  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese,  which  lastconsistin  throwing  your- 
aeif  flat  on  tfa^  groand,  teuching  the  earth  witfi  your  head* 
ani  eroncblng  baekevia  aed  Ibrwaidt,  eeoovitogaayoiiai^ 
*  be  spoken  to  by  your  superior*  TheDutdi  woald  ind  great 
difficulty  in  casting  tbemselvee  on  the  ground,  owing  to  their 
clothes,  and  the  pliability  of  ihe  body  required  in  these 
prostrations  cannot  be  expected  in  people  who  are  not 
brought  up  to  it;  but  in  order  to  imitate  the  Japanese  cus-* 
toma  as  mach  as  possible,  the  Dutchman  must  incline  hia 
body  unto  k  forms  neariy  the  figore  ef  a  r^t  eaglet  an4 
what  b  moch  more  dilBcult,  he  most  remain  In  this  pesition 
with  his  arms  extended  untfl  he  receives  permiisiott  to  stand 
again  in  his  natural  posture,  which  is  not  until  a  lapse  of 
some  minutes.  There  must  likewise  be  a  difference  in  the 
compliments  which  the  Dutch  pay  in  Jeddo  firom  those  which 
we  saw  here ;  for  we  were  told  that,  prarious  to  goi^g  thsse^ 
all  persons  b^ngii^  to  the  embasiles  leoene  uubMians 
in  bowhig*  The  Jspenese  never  ventored  to  propsoe  this 
submissfon  to  us :  upon  their  second  vhit,  indeed,  one  of  the 
Interpreters,  just  after  I  hod  been  addressed  by  the  banjos. 
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who  ever  traded  to  Japan.  An  edict  in  favour  of 
their  trade  was  obtained  from  the  emperor  by: 
Captain  Saris,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Adams,  an  Englishman,  residing  in  the  coun- 
try. The  edict  waa  highly  favourable  to  a  free 
intercourse,  and,  indeed,  not  only  conceded  many 
favourable  conditions,  but  some  that  ought  never 
in  modesty  or  good  policy  to  have  been  asked  for, 
as  for  example,  a  total  exemption  from  import  and 
export  duties,  and  an  exemption  from  the  control 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  ♦ 

In  1619,  five  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
English  factory  was  removed  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernment to  Nangasaki ;  and,  in  l6^,  the  fac- 
tory, under  the  usual  pretexts,  was  withdrawn. 
The  English,  at  that  time,  having,  in  fact,  no  ma- 
nufactures of  their  own  fit  for  a  foreign  market, 
and  no  intercourse  with  China  from  whence  they 
might  obtain  commodities  fit  for  the  market  of 
Japan,  were  in  no  condition  to  compete  with  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch.    Fifty  years 


applied  his  hand  gently  to  my  back ;  bat  when  this  occa- 
sioned me  to  look  earnestly  at  him,  he  withdrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  renew  the  attem^C-^Krusenstem's  Voyage  round 
the  World,  Vol.  I.  p.  261,  262. 

*  **  And  that  all  offences  committed  by  them  shall  be  pu- 
nished by  the  Cape  merchant,  according  to  his  discretion,  and 
our  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  persons  or  goods ! Pur-  • 
chai*s  Pilgrims. 
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after  the  East  India  Company  had  volantarily 

abandoned  the  trade  to  Japan,  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
ILf  and  while  at  war  with  the  Dutch.  On  the 
representation  of  the  latter  we  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  excluded,  on  the  reasonable  pretext  that  the 

•  king  of  England  had  espoused  a  princess  of  Porto- 
gal  !  As  this  attempt  was  made  the  very  year  after 
the  Dutch  trade  was  placed  under  limitations*  any 
tUng  short  of  disoomfiture  could  hardly  be  looked 
for.    Attempts  equally  unsuccessful  were  made  in 

•  l681f  1683»  and  I6899  the  Japanese  pertinacjoua- 
ly  persevering  in  their  tesolution  to  exclude  us 
from  the  empire  in  common  with  all  other  foreign- 
en.  These  failures^  after  the  tide  of  pqpulari^ 
had  begun  to  mn  against  the  European  charaetefy 
are  hardly  to  be  regretted* "  Any  partial  success  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  men  exhibiting  a  military  and 

'  political  power,  along  with  ooraHaimial  transactions, 
among  a  people  so  jealous  and  so  proud  as  the  Ja- 
panese,  could  not  be  lasting,  and  the  oati^mal 
character,  presented  even  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous form,  could  never  have  brooked  the 
contumelies  necessary  to  be  borne  for  establishing 
such  a  connection  as  that  of  the  Dutch.  In  the 
.  year  1815,  we  made,  under  the  Dutch  flag,  ano- 
ther attempt  to  open  an  intercotirse  with  Japan, 
totally  unsuccessful.  We  found,  on  this  occasion, 
that  time  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
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tivcs  towards  our  religion,  but  that,  as  they  were 
not  ignorant  that  we  were  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous than  our  ancestors,  they  were  fully  more  jeal-^* 
ous  of  us,  politically,  than  they  had  been  of  them. 

Attempts,  in  every  form,  have  been  made  of 
late  by  Europeans,  but  in  vain,  to  open  a  connec- 
tion with  Japan.  Private  American  merchants 
tried  it  in  1801  and  1802.  Private  merchants 
from  British  India  made  an  attempt  in  1803  ;  and 
the  same  year  the  Kussians  sent  their  embassy,  the 
result  of  which  is  well  known  to  us,  from  the  can- 
did and  sensible  account  of  Krusenstern.  We 
may  certainly  calculate,  therefore,  that  every  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean nations  and  the  Japanese  empire,  by  fair  ne- 
gotiation, must  at  present  be  fruitless.  The  rcs)i- 
dence  of  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki,  on  the  present 
principle,  nuist  be  looked  upon  as  throwing  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  it.  Without  proving  any 
benefit  to  that  nation  in  particular,  but  tlie  con- 
trary, the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  Japanese  is  of  a  character 
which  tends  to  make  the  latter  view  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean race  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  It  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  them  as  a  measure  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  liberality,  to  withdraw,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  all  commercial  concerns — to  re- 
move themselves  from  their  ignominious  imprison- 
ment at  Nangasaki — to  confine  themselves  to  send- 
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ing,  as  they  are  at  present  permitted  to  do,  an 
#mba5sy  every  three  years  to  tlic  Emperor  of  Ja- 
pan, with  proper  presents  to  himself  and  his  offi- 
cers, wliich  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such 
articles  of  European  supply  as  they  have  been  in, 
the  hikit  of  receiTin^-Hind  to  rtjectiiig  all  Mii- 
mercial  intercourse  not  founded  on  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade.  No  one  nation  can  expect  to  con- 
duct with  another  an  equal  and  ben^dal  oMtf- 
merce  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  trade  of  this  description  would  be  liable  to 
abuses  on  both  sides,  for  the  competition  of  na- 
tions may  be  reckoned  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
wholesome  conduct  of  a  trade  as  that  of  indivi- 
duab.  By  a  generous  policy, of  the  nature  non^ 
recpmmended,  the  Dutch  nation  would  consult  its 
own  dignity^  and  considering  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  settlements  to  Japan,  the  expence  of  a  mis* 
don  would  be  but  inconsiderable.  This  line  of 
condnot  would  give  some  chance  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  useful  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
a  better  one  to  a  free  intercourse  with  China,  by 
which  an  indirect  but  beneficial  commerce  in  Euro- 
pean commodities  might  be  carried  oh. 

The  only  people  besides  the  Dutch  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  Japan  are  the  Chinese;  ^nd  as  their 
commerce,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  not  un- 
.  connected  with  my  present  subject,  I  shall  fur- 
nish «  short  sketch  of  it.   The  Chinese,  after 
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Ae  tadt  penmnMm  given  to  Aen  m  tlie  kit 

Tartarian  conquest,  to  carry  on  foreign  trader 
fltttered  with  avidity  into  that  with  Japan,  an 
aonveniently  situated  for  an  intarwirae  with  their 
country.  At  first,  they  were  permitted  to  trade  in- 
AnriflDinalely  with  eferypartof  dieempre^  and  In 
what  extent  they  thought  proper ;  hut  in  proeeni  * 
of  time,  like  the  European  nations,  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  port  of  Nangaadci.   Even  after  tUi 
event,  they  came  over  to  Japan  in  gr^t  numbers  ; 
and  Ksempfer  describes  no  less  than  two  hundred 
jnnks,  with  fifty  mm  eadi,  conung  annnally  to  Jil^ 
pan.    It  is  remarkable  enough  that  it  was  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  European  nations,  and  not  their  own, 
that  diiefiy  brought  about  the  rMnetiiMU^  to  whidk 
their  trade  was  subjected.    The  emperor  of  Japan 
heard  that  the  monarch  of  China  protected  the 
Christians ;  and  some  books  on  Christianity  bar* 
ing  found  their  way  to  Japan  among  the  goods  of 
the  Chinese,  the  jealousy  of  the  government  was 
roused,  and  limita  immediately  put  to  their  trade* 
In  1688,  they  were  placed,  like  the  Dutch,  under 
the  surveiUance  of  the  police  of  Nangasakit  and 
imprisoned  as  diey         In  the  year  1685,  tfia 
same  year  in  which  the  Dutch  trade  was  limited  to 
300,000  tahils,  the  Chinese  was  also  limited,  and 
the  sum  fixed  upon  was  doaUe  the  amount  of  that 
of  the  Dutch  trade.    This  measure,  founded  on  a 

principle  of  dealing  with  impartiality  towards  all 
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foreign  iiatioiit»  the  Cbinese  sufiered  from  in  evesy 
future  limitation  to  which  the  Dutch  trade  was 

subjected.  At  the  time  this  limitation  was  put  to 
the  Chinese  trade,  they  were  still  allowed  to  aend 
seventy  junks  a  year  to  Japan.  The  trade  was 
not  confined  to  that  country  alone»  but  the  Chi* 
nese  settled  in  other  parts  were  allowed  to  parti» 
cipate.  On  this  principle,  a  trade  was  conducted 
between  Japan  and  Tonquin,  Cochiuchina,  Cam- 
boja,  Siam,  §»d  Java. 

In  the  year  17^0,  when  the  Dutcli  trade  was  li- 
mited  to  four  ships,  that  of  the  Chinese  was  limit- 
ed to  twenty  junks ;  and  when  the  Dutch  trade 
was  reduced  to  one  large  ship,  or  two  small  ones, 
that  of  the  Chinese  was  reduced  to  its  present 
amount,  of  ten  junks,  and  ld,000  piculs  of  cop- 
per,— their  trade  being  always  reckoned  at  double 
the  amount  of  that  q£  the  Dutch.  The  Chinese 
junks  are  of  about  400  tons  burden,  and  the  trade 
is  conducted  on  the  part  of  China  from  the  port  of 
Ning-po^  in  the  province  of  Che-ki-ang,  not  above 
four  days'  voyage  from  Nangasaki,  and  so  conve^ 
niently  situated  that  it  may  be  performed  by  a 
good  vessel  at  any  season. .  Even  .the  Chinese 
make  two  voyages  a  year.  The  productions  im« 
ported  into  Japan  from  China  are  raw  and  wrought 
.  silks,  the  spices,  camphor,  and  frankmcense  of  the 
Archipelago   zinc  ore,  damar,  drugs,  particularly 
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philosophical  and  theological  books.  ♦  By  thig 
ciumiiel  a  small  quaatity  of  British  woollens  find 
Atkr  wity  to  the  dntaat  mirket  of  Japui.  *  The 
exports  are  copper,  camphor,  lac(^uored  ware,  and 
the  focA  de  meVf  or  hohthuria. 
Aiaaolgectcrf'ettiioiity  I  ihaU  eshibit  a  brief 


*  As  to  tbeie  books,  it  happened,  as  I  have  taken  no* 
tioe  above,  that  some  relating  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which  were  composed  and  printed  by  the  Jesuits  in  China, 
slipt  in  among  the  rest.   When  this  was  first  found  oot  by 

the  Japanese,  they  obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  books  to 
testify,  in  the  most  solemu  manner^  that  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian himself,  and  that  he  did  not  bring  over  any  of  these 
books  designedly,  and  knowing  what  they  were ;  then,  to 
make  him  more  circumspect  for  the  future,  they  sent  him 
back  with  his  junk  and  whole  cargo,  without  permitting  him 
to  dispose  of  any  one  part  of  it  Upon  this,  it  was  ordered  for 
the  future,  that  all  books  imported  by  the  Cliiaese  whatever 
should  be  hrst  examined,  and  one  of  each  kind  read  and 
censured,  before  they  should  have  leave  to  sell  them.  This 
office  of  censors,  with  a  competent  yearly  allowance^  hath 
been  given  to  two  learned  men  of  this  town,  one  whereof  is 
Pather  Prior  of  the  Monastery,  iStatlcMbis,  who  is  to  read  and 
Msure  all  the  eedesiaatic  books;  the  other  is  a  ^etlM  pU- 
'  losopher  and  physician  to  the  Daifh  as  he  styles  himself,  who 
is  to  read  and  censure  all  the  philosophical,  historical,  and 
other  books.  This  latter  gentleman  resides  at  Tuttnjamma, 
and  wears  long  hair,  which  he  tie:;,  to'.athcr  behind  his  head, 
as  the  custom  is  among  the  philosophers,  physicians  and 
sorgaoDS  of  the  cmmtry."— ^iilof;^     JapoHf  Vol.  I.  p.  279* 
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ritefcdi  of  the  fXMiMMTCiii  capibiiitiev  of  <b|Mny 

which  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  «ome 
additional  cauMS*  which  haie  coatributed  to  tho 
i^Mtricfcod  inCefooHM  whitfh  noir  ndMits  bttuMii 
that  nation  and  foreigners.  Japan  is  the  only 
great  and  civilised  empire  of  Aaia»  situated  m  IIm 
tenpenlo  amio.   It  liee  boMrten  the  ktiCidit  of 

thirty  and  forty  degrees,  the  happiest  climate  of 
our  globe.  In  winter  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
anowy  and  the  mimmers  are  hot,  but  the  cttmate  is, 
upon  the  whole,  remarkable  for  salubrity.  The 
land  is  rather  sterile  than  fertile^  bttt»  by  the  in^ 
duitry  of  a  nmnerous  people,  highly  cultivited. 
It  is  rich  in  mines  of  the  most  precious  and  of  the 
moat  uaeffal  of  the  metals,  gold  and  silfer,  inm  and 
copper.  These,  and  a  few  manufiMtores  in  whieh 
the  Japanese  excel  all  mankind,  they  could  af- 
ford to  exidumge  £or  the  producUona  of  tropical 
oemtriea  which  do  not  grow  in  their  own,  and  for 
the  manufactures  of  commercial  Europe,  which  must 
necessarily  be  suited  to  the  natural  wants  of  a  people 
inhabiting  similar  climates  with  ourselves.  From 
the  east  coast  of  America,  Japan  is  probably  not 
distal^  abof  e  a  montli  or  fi?B  wedta'  aaiL  It  is 
but  four  or  five  days*  sail  from  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  gf  China;  from  Manilla  not  probably 
above  nx  or  seven  days'  voyage,  and  ficom  Batavia, 
at  the  most,  not  above  twenty.  From  these  last  it 
could  receive  every  qpecieaof  coIobmiI  pioduo^»  and 
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'iBltraMdiiitdy  Atfy  vmdd  alio  supply  it  wMi  Hkm 
manufactures  of  distant  Europe* 

TkB  dMmelar  of  the  Japamaa  k  mat  angular* 
They  pMess,  with  tf^  physiognomy  of  the  Chinmti 

some  of  theirpoliticalandreligiousinstitutions;  with 
Ihcir  arti»  their  indoatry^i  and  docility,  a  portdoa  of 
the  spirit,  courage,  and  curiosity  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  no  small 
•haie  of  the  lefengef 111  temper  and  £woei^  whieb 
belong  to  all  men  in  barbarous  atatea  of  aociety.* 

*  The  following  authentic  and  well  known  story  shews 
the  devotednew  of  which  the  Japanese  are  capable  when 
their  honour  and  revenge'irw  •eonceraed  i  As  an  Instanea 
of  what  I  have  mentioned/  sajs  KampfW^  ^'ht  h  anllot^  aa 
present,  to  mention  one  single  eaploit  ef  seven  yoo^g  asgn^ 
natives  of  the  province  of  Satxuma,  an  action  the  more  snr- 
prising  as  it  was  committed  in  a  foreign  country,  in  presence 
of  the  Dutch,  no  longer  ago  than  16.30.  The  case  was  this : 
A  small  Japanese  vessel  had  been  a  trading  to  the  island  of 
fbrmose,ttaen,atyet,inpe«Miionef  the  Dutch.  Japan 
wasnotattfanttineslintupikilitiinlMbitMatat  JUietigrtn 
trade  to  what  eoontrj  they  pleased^  and  tiia  idand  FomiMa 
hath  been  since  taicen  by  the  Chinese,  in  whose  possession 
it  now  remains.  Peter  Nuits,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Formosa,  treated  the  Japanese  who  came  on 
board  tins  vessel  with  some  harshness  and  severity,  perhaps 
by  way  of  reprisals*  The  Japanese  took  il  as  an  affiont  mid 
injury  done,  not  so  mncb  to  ttmnuelvei  as  to  tlwir  prina% 
to  whom,  wlien  tliey  got  home,  they  made  grievous  com- 
plants.  Insomuch  that  lie  grew  very  passionate  and  angry, 
the  rather  as  he  saw  himself,  as  it  were,  under  an  impossihi- 
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When  their  laws  pennitted  them  to  quit  th«ir  ami  * 
eaantrjf  the  Japeneie  were  the  most  edveptmtms 
of  the  nations  of  the  east.    They  settled  in  every 
part  of  the  Indka  Archipelago^  and  in  many  of 
Ae  neighboiiri^g  coiuitries»  and  mdi  ma  liheir  xe- 


lity  of  revenging  so  heinous  an  affront  offered  him  by 
Nanbanif  that  is,  southern  people^  (a  contemptible  name 
which  tbey  give  to  foreignen,  and  particularly  the  Dulcb,) 
whcseiipoii  hit  gvirds  addrcntd  him  in  tha  MamiBg  bm« 
ner :  We  will  no  longer,  Sir^"  laid  they,  goard  yoor 
person  if  yQU  will  not  gi?e  us  leave  to  revenge  your  honour 
and  reputation.  Nothing  but  the  offender's  blood  sliall  wash 
off  this  spot.  Command,  and  we  will  cut  off  that  wicked 
head,  or  bring  him  alire  into  your  presence  to  be  puni:^hed 
by  you  as  you  shall  desire  and  he  deserves.  Seven  of  ua 
will  be  eaaagb.  Naitbar  the  danger  of  the  veyagoi  nor  tba 
etiength  of  his  csitle»  nor  the  number  of  his  guards^  shall 
preserve  him  from  our  wrath.  They  are  Nanianif  we  of 
divine  extraction.**  (Ni/bn-Jin,  that  is,  Japanese,  or,  in  the 
literal  sense,  inhabitants  of  the  subcelestial  world.)  They 
would  not  desist  from  their  demand  till  leave  was  granted 
Ihem.  The  altempt  indeed  was  bold*  but  carried  on  with 
mo  less  prodenoe  than  coun^  aiid  suceeas.  Afler  a  happy 
voyage  they  came  safely  to  Formois,  andt  being  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  governor,  they  all  drew  their  swords« 
seized  upon  his  person,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner  to  their 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  amidst  all  his  guards  and 
domestics,  none  of  which  durst  offer  to  stir  in  his  defence,  or 
la  rescue  him  from  his  bold  conductors^  wbo^  with  their 
•ewords  deawn»  threatened  to  stab  him  the  moment  the  ieas^ 
opposition  should  be  made.**— ifw^  ^  Japan,  VoL  {!•  p.  57^ 
Appendix. 
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paMton  for  hnrerj  and  docility,  that  thty  ymte 

the  principal  Amtte  sddiers  employed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  specific  commoditiea  which  Japan  is  either 

capable  of  affording,  or  actually  does  affinrdy  for  ex- 
portation, are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tutenaguc,  iron, 
camphor,  ambergris,  tea,  rice,  soy,  wrouf^t  silks^ 
lacquered-ware,  and  earthenware.  The  imports 
are  raw  and  wrought  silks,  cotton  goods,  woollenst 
glass-ware,  hardware,  quicksilver,  andmony,  ore  of 
zinc  or  calamine,  cinnabar,  amber,  coral,  and  pearls, 
dressed  and  undressed  hides,  sandal  and  sapan  wood, 
Malayan  camphor,  ivory,  alum,  cloves,  mace,  pep* 
per,  raw  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.  I  shall  oflPer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  most  impectant  of  these» 
Japan,  rather  a  stmle  than  a  fertile  country,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  mineral 
than,  vegetable  wealth.  When  Europeans  became 
first  acquainted  with  that  empire,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  the  precious 
metals  within  it.  The  mines  were  probably  very 
fiertile,  and  from  this  circumstance,— the  low  price 
of  labour  in  Japan — tlie  industry  and  skill  of  its  in- 
habitants—and there  being  no  outlet  for  gold  and 
silver,  these  metals  were  at  a  much  lower  value 
than  in  other  countries.  They  constituted,  of 
course,  the  principal  article  of  exportation.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Kasmpfcr, 
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I 

dMt  the  Portuguoi^  anaually  exported  gold,  ia  the 
mfitt  flonmbing  {MKiod  of  thw  ti^ 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  This  enormoiiB 
-mount,  far  greater  thaa  the  mines  of  the  New 
World  atfoided  at  the  fame  peiiod»  ia  prebaUy  much 
exaggerated.  The  sums  exported  in  later  years 
may»  however*  be  relied  on.  In  1636«  they  export* 
•d  ^S50  ehests  of  silver,  amounting  to  L.7Sd»S3S^ 
sterling;  in  lG37,  L.714^il2li  sterling;  and  in 
I6d8»  X..419,674i  sterling.  These  large  sums, 
although  they  may  be  consideied  as  evidenees  of 
the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  Japan, 
cannot  perhq^  he  justly  considered  as  averages 
of  the  annual  exports  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  alarm  from  the  pti  sc- 
eutkm  i^innt  their  religion,  and*  therefore,  mak- 
ing efforts  to  remofO  their  property.  While  the 
Portuguese  were  exporting  these  sums,  and  the 
Oiinese  weie  driving  a  great  commerce  also,  the 
Dutch  are  described  as  exporting  no  less  than 
60  tons  of  gold  a-year,  or  about  half  a  million 
Sterling.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
tlie  Dutch  exports  increased,  and  in  16*1,  they 
are  described  as  remitting  in  gold  80  tons,  ot 
L.  700,000  starling.  The  export  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Japan,  or  the  increased  difficulty  of 
working  the  mines,  or  the  prohibition  of  working 
tbem,  rendered,  in  process  of  timo^  their  price  to 
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DMur  the  atendnd  of  o4her  comitrieB.*  Gold  qi- 
pcm  always  to  hare  been  more  pienlifbl  tkaa 

silver,  because,  perhaps,  the  mines  of  it  require 
hm  akiU  in  worknig.  The  Portuguese  wpcnrtoil 
large  quantities  erf*  silver ;  but  the  Dutch,  who, 
in  1641,  exported  L.  700,000  Sterling  worth  ij£ 


*  "  Tbe  emperor  claims  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  gold  mines,  and»  indeed,  all  other  mines  in  the  empire, 
none  of  which  may  be  opened  and  worked  withoot  his  ex- 
press leave  and  consent.  Of  the  produce  of  all  the  mines 
which  are  worked  he  claims  two-thirds,  and  one-third  is 
left  to  tbe  lord  of  the  proYincA  in  which  the  mine  lies ;  the 
latter,  however^  as  thcrjr  reside  upon  the  spot^  know  how  to 
improfe  their  third  parts  so  as  t»  ahjire  pretty  equally  with 
the  emperor.  Hie  richest  gold  ore,  and  "wldch  yfdds  the 
finest  gdd^  ii  dug  up  hi  Sodb,  one  of  the  northern  profhiees 
in  the  great  island  Nipom.  Some  "bf  the  vehis  there  were 
formerly  so  rich,  that  one  caiti  of  the  ore  yielded  one,  and 
sometimes  two  tahiU  of  gold,  (5  and  10  per  cent.)  But  of 
late,  as  X  was  informed,  tbe  veins  there,  and  in  most  other 
mines,  not  only  were  scarcer,  but  yield  not  near  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  Aey  fimneily  did,  which  we  were  told  was  the 
eecasian,  amongst  odiar  reasoas^  of  the  lata  stiiat  afdsia 
leteting  to  the  trade  and  commerce  with  us  and  the  Chinese.** 
— History  of  Japan,  Vol.  1.  p.  107.  Kaempfer's  account  of 
the  exactions  of  the  emperor  and  provincial  chief  contains 
Intemal  evidence  of  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  probable  they 
are  founded  on  those  exactions  being  exorbitant ;  and  this, 
BMie  fikely  than  the  exhaostioa  of  the  mineral  wil 
aecoant  for  the  rise  hi  the  pifce  of  gold  aad  sihat  iar  Ja> 
pan* 
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gold,  exported  only  14  chests  of  silver,  amounting 
to  L.  4666^  Sterling.  They  sold  the  gold  on  the 
continent  of  India,  at  an  advance  of  28  per  cent., 
but  gained  only  4  per  cent,  on  the  silver.  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  exportation  of  silver, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Dutch  at  present  find  a 
profit  in  the  permission  given  to  them  to  import  a 
quantity  of  their  national  coin.  In  the  year  1700, 
the  Japanese  government  made  an  importaut  alter- 
ation in  the  standard  of  their  coin,  having  debased 
their  Cobang  or  Cupajig  from  a  fineness  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty-one  carats,  to  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  carats,  whilst  they  compelled  the 
Dutch  to  receive  it,  thus  reduced  in  value  37  per 
cent.,  at  the  old  rates. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  Japan  produces 
copper,  iron,  and  the  alloyed  metal  tutenague. 
Copper  is  the  most  important  and  abundant  of  all 
these  ;  and,  according  to  Ka^mpfer,  is  as  cheap  as 
iron.  The  price  paid  for  it  by  the  Dutch,  in  all 
periods  of  their  connection,  has  been  about  12iVb 
tahils,  or  ISnfn  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  equal  to 
L.3,  9s.  2d.  per  cwt.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
half  the  price  of  British  sheet  copper,  which  is  of  in- 
ferior intrinsic  value  in  all  foreign  markets.  Tlie 
'  Dutch,  at  one  period,  exported  from  700  to  1200 
tons  a-year,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  disposed 
of  on  the  continent  of  India,  at  a  clear  gain  of 
from  90  to  ^5  per  cent.   We  hear  nothing  of  cop- 
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por^  m  an  artii^of  oommeroe,  until  the  ramovii  of 

  « 

the  Dutch  to  the  prison  of  Desima,  when  they 
obtained  leave  to  tnule  in  it ;  and  for  a  long  time 
the  quantity  exported  was  unUmited.  Fran  the' 
history  of  the  commerce  in  copper,  we  may 
learn,  that  it  has  become,  like  gold  and  silver, 
scarcer  in  late  times,  and  that  it  is  given  to  the 

Dutch  at  a  price  i'liv  below  its  intrinsic  value. 
This  spears  by  the  cojostant  reductions  made  by 
the  Japanese  government  in  the  extent  of  the  su^ . 
ply ;  and  the   acknowledgment  of  the  Dutch, 
themselves,  that  the  copper  was  given  to  them  aa* 
a  favour,  and  must  have  been  a  tax  on  the  tradeia. 
who  supplied  it.  *  Imhoff  accordingly  acknowledges 
that  the  price  which  ought  to  be  ^pai^  for  copper 
was  20  tahils  the  picul,  or  L.  5,  1^.  per  cwt.  .isb* 
stead  of  L.  3,  9s.  2d.    There  is,  it  must  be  con- 
feMed,  something  very  perplexing  in  the  a/ccounts 
we  receive  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  both  of 
the  precious  and  useful  metals  in  Japan.  Iron, 


•  "  Nothing  is  more  natural,  therefore,"  says  tJie  Raron 
ImhoiF,  **  than  that  our  exportation  of  copper  ihould  bsve  be- 
coiae  a  burden  to  that  daif  of  people,  and  Aat  their  eoD»« 
plaints  contributed  to  the  restrictions  to  which  wa  are  now 

subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  could  the  Japanese  keep 
up  the  conimunicalion  without  allowing  us  a  bingle  chc^t  of 
copper,  they  would  willingly  grant  us  0*000  iahils  (L.  2000) 
8s  a  gratification,  over  and  above  the  stipulated  price  for  our 
cargOb' 
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fdMch  JUioff  aMmswvmpurohaaedm  J«^^ 
two  SpuMdoUmtlieiMOuKaiid  eiportedtaBrt». 

via,  where  it  was  sold  at  aa  advance  of      per  cent, 
is  repromited  by  Kmnfer,  wliofe  tertimony  isaioM  - 
to  bo  relied  wi,  a»  bei^  litlly  dmmAm  Mpp^. 
He  afibrds  uoquestionable  proof  of  this,  indeed^ 
wbm  he  lets  08  into  the  knowledge  of  this  deckbe^ 
fact,  that  by  the  Japanese  copper  is  constantly  used 
in  muky  such  domestic  utensils  as  are  made  of  iiop 
in  odier  Gounlrie^and  for  bolt8»  nail8»aiidelk^piir«. 
poses  in  naval  architecture.  Their  culinary  utensils 
aro,  however,  made  of  iron.    Saris  aleo  states  the 
pijee  of  iron  at  a  very  high  rate,  and*aMdMe  that 
of  copper.  It  is  probable  from  this  statement,  that 
mieafiee  trade  again  established  with  thatem^ 
pne,  inm,  instead  of  being  exported,  would  bo- 
come  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  com- 
Moditiei  fixr  inpoitation  from  Emopow  Theimi 
of  Japan,  we  may  bdieve,  is  ef  the  finest  cpttlity, 
since,  with  their  imperfect  skill,  the  Japanese  are 
capable  of  fabricating  from  it  eimeteia  equal  in 
temper  to  the  renowned  blades  of  Damascus. 

Camphor  seems  not  to  have  become  a  great  ar<^ 
lieieoC^aKpMitMbD^nBtil  that  ef  copper  ma  linit» 
ed.  Europe  and  China  are  at  present  principally 
supplied  with  the  camphor  of  Japan.  The  Ja« 
panose,  whose  country  produces  such  abundance  o^ 
this  commodity,  have  the  same  taste  and  pay  the 
same  exorbitant  prices  for  that  of  the  Indian  islands 
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as  the  Chinese.  Thirty-three  tahils,  or  L*  1 1  the 
catti  of  1 J  lb.  were  paid  for  it  in  Kaempfer's  time, 
which  is  much  above  the  price  paid  at  present  for 
the  best  sort  in  China.  * 

The  Jea  of  Japan  is  inferior  to  that  of  Chins, 
yet  the  Dutch  at  one  time  exported  it  in  consi- 
derable quantity.  They  appear  to  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  it,  and  it  is  probable  that,  considering  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  of  Japan,  compared  to  that  of 
'China,  this  production  cannot  be  reared  there  so 
cheap  or  so  good  as  in  the  latter  country.  This 
appears  plain  enough  from  the  circumstance  of  tea 
being  an  article  of  importation  from  China,  and 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Dutch,  that  the 
tea  of  Japan  is  neither  so  good,  nor  will  keep  so 
well  as  that  of  China.  The  use  of  tea  is  as  general 
in  Japan  as  in  China  ;  the  people  of  the  latter  drink 
only  black  tea,  those  of  the  former  only  green. 

The  rice  of  Japan  is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  small  quantities  are  exported  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  in  a  country  with  an  inferior  soil, 
a  crowded  population,  and  no  unoccupied  land,  it 
must  be  high  priced,  and  can  never  be  largely  ex- 
ported. It  is  much  more  probable,  that  in  a  free 
trade,  it  would  become  a  great  article  of  importa- 
tion fi'om  the  Archipelago  and  Siam. 


*  The  passion  for  the  edible  swallows'  nests  dots  not,  it  is 
remarkable,  extend  lo  the  Japanese. 

,  Google 
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As  a  maniifiioturing  people*  the  Japnese  are  in* 

ferior  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  although 
in  some  particular  wares  they  excel  all  people. 
Their  lacquered  work  is  of  iniiiiitable  beauty  and 

•  perfection,  and  some  of  their  wrought  silks,  par- 
-ticularly  their  crapes^  the  most  exquisite  &brics 

that  can  be  omceived.  Tlieir  pomlain  n  inferior 
to  that  of  China,  but  tliough  coarse,  substantial  and 
durable.  That  the  manu&ctures  of  Japan  should 
be*  more  costly  than  those  of  China  may  perhaps 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  high  price 
-of  the  mw  materials  in  a  country  not  fertile^  and 
whieh  can  reeeire  no  supply  from  abroad. 

To  describe  all  the  foreign  commodities  which 
'the  Japanese,  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  numerous 
'  people,  inhabiting  the  same  clhnate  with  ourselves, 
aud  having  the  same  essential  wants,  would  require, 
would  perhaps  embrace  all  that  a  manufiM^uring 
and  commercial  peoj)Ie  could  supply,  from  their 
own  industry  or  that  of  tiieir  colonies.    The  sugar- 

*  cane  is  not  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  ^utgror  consti- 
tutes  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  the 
cargos  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch 
sold  their  coarse  sugar  at  near  fO  Spanish  dollars 

•the  picul  of  125  Dutch  lbs.  probably  ab'>ut  ten 
times  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  higher  ranks  are 
principally  clothed  in  silks ;  the  lower  orders  in 
cotton.  The  dress  which  covers  the  under  part  of 
the  body  of  both  ranks  is  usually  made  of  a  kind  of 
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•  • 

hattkf  manufactured  iran  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  spe- 
cies of  urtica,  *  The  principal  dress  of  both  sexes  . 
and  of  all  ranks  consists  di  a  robe  or  gown»  open 
IB  imity  and  secuied  by  a  gircile.  For  wamdi  the 
number  of  these  is  multiplied  from  three  or  four, 
to  adomi  ormora^  and  they  are  frequently  quilts 
ed,  with  die  sane  view,  with  silk  or  cotton  wad<- 
diiig.  The  sheep  is  unknown  to  the  Japanese, 
nor  do  they  understand  the  art  of  manufactorii^ 
doth  from  any  species  d^hair  or  wool.  Notwith- 
standmg  this»  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Europe 
«re  in  grast^  iifnte«anioBg^  them^  •  %  Captain 
Baris*  sesMMtj»  Bfctnish  broad  cloth  was  purduMft 
ed  with  avidit7,^^fe-«a..^advance  of  per  cent* 
All  the  msBuftrf«res  in(i|Ti||;h^hfl^ 
clothed  can  be  ^mamifiK^tuked  by  tim)li^|hUuii 
cheaper  than  by  tiiemselves,  and  these,  canjdso  fur- 
nish them  with  the  raw  material  cheaper  than  they 
can  grow  or  produce  it.  They  receive  from  China 
both  raw  aud  wrought  silk,  and  when  the  Euio- 
pean  nations  had  free  access  to  them,  they  import- 
ed large  quantities  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India, 
lu  Carou's  description  of  Japan,  X  there  is  a 

•  Tbunberg's  Trsvelf,  Vol.  Itl.  p.  S67.  This  author^* 

work,  upon  all  material  subjects,  is  little  beUer  than  a  com* 
pilation  from  Ka*mpfer,  by  an  inferior  man. 
t  Purchas,  Vol.  I.  Rook  III.  p.  394. 
Caron,  according  to  Ka^mpfer,  was  a  person,  whq,  by 
bis  abilitieiy  raised  himBDlf  from  the  tneaa  oonditioii  of  a 
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iBiikeCy  cMNfting  ehiofijr  of  raw  aild  wRwiglift 

silks,  with  a  few  calicoes,  amouutiiig  to  one  miU 
lion  Md  fifty  thoiMind  Spanish  doUari»  oa  which 
tfaa  aatbor  pledgaa  hniaelf  to  hi»  employers,  iht 
Dtttfih  East  India  Company,  that  he  will  make  a 
dear  profit  of  eight  hundred  thaasand  Spanirii 
doUara*  *  The  sviditf  with  wfaieh  European  geodf 
were  purchased  in  our  early  intercourse  with  Ja- 
pan ia  shewn  hy  the  quantities  taken  efft  nol* 
withstanding  the  high  cost  of  the  rude  manufao- 
tures  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  the  enormoua 
pvofitaohacgedi^entheab  The  adfaMeen  hnad 
doths  has  already  been  stated  at  550  per  cent. ; 
quicksilver,  according  to  Captain  Saris»  was  sold  at 
1*11  Steding  per  cwt. ;  iron  at  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul»  or       4s.  per  cwt.  ^  steel  and 


dii]^'t  cool,  to  be  chief  of  the  factory  of  Nangaoaki,  and 
who  did  some  mischief  in  the  latter  office. 
#  *  The  author  of  this  proposal  was  one  Leoqard  Caiii|M» 

The  following,  from  an  old  English  version,  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  pledges  himself:  This  aforesaid  China  Carga- 
soon  being  tent  yearlie  to  Japanp  I  engage  myself  to  my 
masters,  so  long  as  God  gives  me  health,  to  serve  them  for 
nothing,  unless  I  return  them  in  four  or  five  months'  time,  in 
good  silver,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
royals  of  eight ;  if  that  be  not  enough,  let  them  send  mor^ 
and  the  gain  will  be  the  greater.*'— i^ercrfjplMWi 
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leML  iMh  at  46^  SfMUudi  dbUin  per  pbml^er 
4d.  per  cwk,  aacl  Uoek  tin  «fc  L.11 

per  cwt. 

In  the  twe  of  Kampfer,  the  Diiteh  ippMr  tD 

haT€  exacted  enormous  profits  for  their  goofc. 
China  raw  silk  they  sold  at  651)  tahiJs  the  picul, 
4^  Mi.  dd.  the  pond,  which  ia  littie  kn  than  SOU 
per  cent,  advance  on  the  present  prices  in  China, 
bengal  and  /ronquin  silica  were  sold  at  aimilar 
pafcas*  Clom  weie  sold  at  ll8»  ihl.  the  poand. 
The  clear  gain  made  at  this  time  on  the  ex- 
port and  import  oaigoa  ia  reckonad  by  Ksn^ 
fer  for  eadi  at  6U  per  eent.  gross  preAt,  or  40 

to  45  per  cent,  ncnt  profit,  which,  on  the  whole 
'  transaction,  made  £taqi  JL80,oea  to  L.  9(i»0Q0 
Ster^ng, 

After  this  statement,  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  a  free  trade  and  a  fair  competitioni  sueh  aa 
would  enable  the  Japanese  to  obtam  foreign  eoai<* 
modities  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  insure  to  them  a 
proper  price  for  their  own,  with  abstaining  fronfdl 
inteiietence  in  die  aflUrs  of  the  government,  were 
alone  necessary  to  have  perpetuated  the  most  valu- 
able branch  of  oomnmoe  which  the  east  em  eflhred 
to  European  enterprise.  After  the  early  miscon- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  European 
nationa  would  have  had  many  obstacles,  mdeed,  tp 
contend  with,  but  none  that  free  commerce  would  not 
Jiave  surmounted.  The  regulations  o^the  Dutch  not 
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mily  pi*ecliided  «il  tocan  to  other  intkms,  but  rigid- 
ly interdicted  the  free  trade  of  their  own  merchants. 
While  they  declaimed  against  the  measures  of  le- 
taKatioD  portued  by  the  Japantse*  they  forgot  the 
.gross  injustice  of  their  own  policy.  Every  otter  of 
fiir  trade  on  the  part  of  the  former  was  disdain- 
fiiUy  rejected  by  them. '  Whenever  the  oommodi* 
ties  of  the  country  were  oll'ered  to  them  at  the 
aiarket  rates,  they  complained  of  this  aa  a  breach 
^•engagement.  By  ImhoiPs  accoant,  abundance 
•of  copper  might  be  had  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  pound, 
probably  near  the  market  price ;  but  the  Dutch 
refined  to  have  it  unless  they  could  get  ft  at  little 
more  than  7d.»  or  5d.  less  than  it  was  worth. 
The  Japaneoe,  of  course,  reduced  their  supj^y  first 
from  an  unlimited  quantity  to  25,000  piculs,  and 
ultimately  to  the  pittance  of  75UO  piculs.  1  uten- 
ague,  brass,  and  camphor,  were  all  suocessiTely  ten* 
dered  to  them  by  the  Japanese  at  the  market 
prices,  which  were  nmch  below  the  prices  of  the 
same  commodities  in  China,  but  they  were  always 
rejected.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  appear  by  the 
statements  already  given,  they  put  the  most  exor- 
bitant charge  upon  all  they  sold  to  the  Japanese. 
J>iack  pepper,  which  the  Japanese  obtained  when 
the  English  and  Chinese  tr-ided  iireely  with  them, 
at  6d.a  pound,  the  Dutch  sold  to  them  at  Is.  J  fd., 
and  cloves  at  a  far  ii  -  e  exorbitant  rate.  When 
orders  were  giveu,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  for 
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nef^  warn,  they  were  rither  not  brought  at  ally  or 

brought  of  a  bad  quality ;  and  this  had  been  so 
often  practised,  that  Imhoff  acknowledges  that  the 
Japanese  had  been  so  often  decehed,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  dithcult  to  make  thcui  believe  that  the 
l>utch  were  capable  of  fulfilling  th&r  engagements^ 
even  supposing  them  to  do  so  at  any  particular  time 
with  periect  integrity.  The  Japanese  were,  at  the 
same  time,  privy  to  the  numerous  frauds  and  malver- 
.  sations  of  the  agents  of  the  monopoly  on  the  spot,  and 
had  detected  them  practising  the  lowest  and  most  dis* 
creditable  artifioes,  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  which  they  were  living,  * 

 "•■  ■   

*  The  Japanese  governmj|f^^|de  a  formatctHaplaint  to  the 
Dutch  goveniment  a^JU^l^Ylg  ^  Jne  impositions  practiaedat 
the  Ittotory  AtJ^gngutJa.  Tfjc  foJ^^^^S       Thunberg  ia  a 
apedneii  4^  the  conduct  of  tlic  i^^^^^  officera  at  Nangssaku 
<S-We  A.W  %)erceivc d,"  says  he    **         commg  from  abore  to 
meet  us.    Th4 captain,  ther-^*'^'**^>  dressed  himself  in  a  blue 
silk  coat,  trimV^d  with  ^silver  lace,  made  very  large  and 
wide,  and  stufii^  ao4  fu^rni^iied  in  front  witli  a  large  cwibion. 
Thia  coat  Kpa  fbk  inai^  years  past  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  amugglingproUl^tecl  wares  into  the  country}  aa  the  chief 
and  the  eaptab  ^tft*  the  ahip  were  the  only  persona  who  were 
exempted  from  being  searched.   The  captain  generally 
made  three  trips  in  this  coat  every  day  frona  the  ship  to  the 
factory,  and  was  frequently  so  loaded  with  j^oods  that,  when 
he  went  ashore,  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  two  saiU 
ors,  one  under  cacli  arm.   By  these  means  the  captain  de- 
rived a  considerable  profit  annually  from  the  other  officers. 
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It  w«f  iinponiUe  that  the  Japanese  could  be  patiem 

under  »  system,  the  effect  of  which  was  virtually  to 
plunder  them  of  their  property.  At  the  same  time^ 
they  seem  evideatly  to  have  been  unwilling  to  loae 
the  Dutch  altogether,  because  they  wished,  as  a 
Blatter  of  policy»  and  probably  aa  a  matter  of  curio^ 
aitjy  to  be  mfermed,  througb  Aeir  means,  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  world,  to  which,  notwithstand- 
kigtheir  pride  and  their  selfishnest^  they  ave  net» 
and  eamiot  be^  mdifierent*  They  reduced  the 
Dutch  tradci  therefore,  to  as  low  a  state  as  they 
thought  compatible  with  this  object. 

What  probability  is  there  of  a  free  intercom's^ 
being  restored  bf^een  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  ^  CIJJs  is  .9  question  which  affords 


whote  wares  be  csrried  in^  loge&HC^'^  hit  own, 

fiir  ready  money,  which  n^j^  amoont  to  tgferSt^wvmod 
i»  Mian."— nimfersV  ^%t/agcs,  Vol  IIL'  p.  15>n«s 
dhigficeAil  pradiee  w«  at  la  °th  prohibited,  not  by  tha 
Dutch  but  by  the  Japanese  govLTiik«ient.  **  Tor  raany  years/' 
odds  Thunberg,  "the  captain  wa\  not  ony  equipped  with 
the  wide  surtout  above  described,  buW  aisc  wore  large  aad 
cepacious  breeches,  in  which  be  caRi^cooirahaiid  wares 
ashore.  These»  however,  were  suspectedNini  conseqneally 
kid  aside ;  and  the  coat,  the  Jast  resouroe^ils  now,  to  the 
owner's  great  regret,  to  be  taken  o£  It  was  droll  enoogh 
to  see  the  astonishment  which  the  sudden  reduction  in  the 
size  of  our  bulky  captain  excited  in  the  major  part  of  the 
ignorant  Japanese,  who  before  had  always  imng^ined  that  all 
our  captains  were  actually  as  fat  and  lusty  as  tliey  appeare4 
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matter  of  curious  speculation.    On  the  only  pro- 
bable means  of  restoring  it  by  negotiation  I  have 
already  offere^^^^me  conjectures.    A  great  revo- 
lution in  the  government  of  Japan,  by  which  the 
empire  would  be  broken  dqwn  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  as  it  was  before  the  usurpation  of 
Tcukosamdy  would  certainly  effect  it.    The  infe- 
rior princes  who,  in  such  a  case,  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance,  would  find  it  for  their  advantage 
to  court  an  intercourse  with  Europeans,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  supply  tliem  with  the  muni- 
tions of  war.    Tliis  would  give  rise  to  a  connec- 
tion, that,  if  conducted  with  moderation,  which 
the  competition  among  nations  would  insure,  would 
prevent  the  empire  from  being  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent fonn, — hinder,  in  short,  the  re-establishment 
of  that  system  of  excluding  strangers,  which  has 
chiefly  contributed  to  uphold  the  Javanese  govern- 
ment for  255  years,  a  duration  longer  than  history 
records  of  any  other  Eastern  monarchy. 

The  probability  of  an  intercourse  being  restored 
by  means  of  conquest  is,  perhaps,  however  greater. 
TTiere  is  no  Asiatic  power  that  can  effect  the  con- 
quest of  Japan,  for  several  reasons.  The  Japanese  are 
more  numerous  and  united  than  any  people  of  Asia 
except  the  Chinese,  and  in  arts  and  anns  they  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  best,  and  much  superior  to  the 
greater  number.  Besides  all  this,  their  insular  situa- 
rion  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  conquest 
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by  any  Asiatic  people,  whose  want  of  maintime  skill, 
judging  irom  the  experience  of  all  history,  will 
never  enable  them  to  equip  a  fleel^ial  to  trana*  * 
port  an  army  adequate  to  so  great  an  enteqn'ise. 
The  Tartars,  the  only  people  of  Asia  who  ever 
made  extensive  distant  eonqnests,  made  an  unsuc^ 
cessful  attempt  on  Japan  in  the  year  I'JS  l',  Hushed 
with  their  success  in  the  conquest  of  China,  and 
with  all  the  resources  of  that  country  at  their  com- 
mand, while  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed  were 
not  above  five  or  six  days*  voyage  distant.  The  Eu- 
ropean race  is  the  only  one  which  can  now  eibct 
distant  conquests,  ai^d  the  very  circumstance,  the 
maritime  voyage,  which  opposes  an  insuperable  ob* 
staele  to  the  conquests  of  an  Asiatic  people,  gives 
facility  to  theirs.  Since  the  Japanese  have  shut 
up  their  empbe,  that  race  has  been  gathering  round . 
them.  The  Russians  are,  since  then,  colonized  at. 
Kamschatka,  within  a  montli's  voyage.  The  Bri- 
tish empire  has  been  established  in  UindustaOf  not; 
above  six  weeks'  sail  Irom  them.  A  colony  of  the 
English  has  been  founded  in  Australasia,  destined 
to  be  a  mighty  empire,  and  not  a  month  distant 
from  Japan.  Two  great  empires  are  established, , 
or  establishing,  by  the  European  race  in  the  New 
World,  the  western  shore  of  which  cannot  be  above 
a  mouth's  voyage  from  Japan  hy  the  surest  and  easi- 
est navigation  in  the  world.  The  danger  is  perhaps 
least  from  the  quarter  where,  at  first  viewj  it  appears 
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moat  iimineiit,  from  the  IliMaians*  Their  establiih* 
nent  at  Kauflohatka  is  formed  in  a  situation  far  re- 
moved from  the  e&ctive  power  of  the  empire,  and  in 
a  comtry  by  nature  ao  sterile  and  inhospitable,  that 
the  European  raee  can  never  become  in  it  populous 
or  powerful,  nor  cm  it  ever  therefore  fui-uish  tlie 
means  of  fitting  otit  a  great  armament  adequate  to 
the  eonquest  of  Japan.  The  most  imminent  danger 
to  the  independence  of  Jajan  is  from  the  western 
shore  of  AiiierioB»  either  from  the  Anglo-Americans 
when  they  shall  have  spread  to  that  coast,  and  when 
their  settlements  shall  have  become  populous  and 
powerful  in  that  quarter,  or,  in  a  kss  distant  time, 
perhaps,  from  th«^  Spanish  Americans  of  Chili,  Peru 
or  Mexico.    These  may  yet  w^^ge  the  wrongs, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  the  Japanese  dhi  to  their 
ancestors  and  to  their  religion.    A  powerful  and 
ambitious  people  of  Northern  or  Southern  America 
would  easily  fit  out  a  fleet  on  the  Columbia  at  A- 
capulco,  Lima,  or  Valparaiso,  which,  in  a  month's  « 
time,  would  invade  Japan,  unaware  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  resist  it.    ^Vllen  the  time  comes  that  the 
Spanish  Americans  navigate  the  seas  of  India  in 
numbers,  they  will  probably  not  be  without  pretext. 
If  one  of  their  vessels,  for  example,  should  liap- 
.p^  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to  the  standing  or- 
ders of  the  empiic,  which  are  inviolate,  the  crew 
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wo\iId  be  put  to  death,  and  this  violation  of  the 
hw  of  nations  would  at  once  be  equivalent  to  m 
declaration  of  war.  The  conquest  of  Japan,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  courage  and  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  perhaps  be  easier  than  that  ef 
China,  which  has  yielded  to  every  conqueror  that 
has  tried  it.  The  coasts  of  China,  where  China 
would  be  invaded,  are  otuated  within  the  tropes,  ' 
and  Europeans  would  suffer  from  the  climate.  Ja- 
pan is  a  healthy  mountainous  country,  in  the  tern-* 
perate  sone,  mA  the  clfanate  would  be  perfectly 
congenial  to  them.  China  is  a  great  continuous 
territery,  difficult,  of  course,  to  penetrate.-  It  has 
been  for  ages  accustomed  to  obey  the  rule  of  one 
master  with  an  undivided  authority,  and  a  portion 
of  it  could  not  be  conquered  unless  a  conquest 
were  made  of  the  whole.  Japan  consists  of  many 
separate  islands  easily  accessible.  The  go?emment 
of  the  provinces  is  in  thehoids  of  hereditary  prin- 
ces, who  might  readily  be  detached  from  thdr  allegi- 
ance to  their  chief.  A  single  island  might  be  con- 
quered or  detached  without  the  whole  empire,  and 
readily  presei-ved  by  the  superiority  of  an  Euro- 
pean navy.   An  illustrious  traveller  *  is  of  opinion^ 


•  ^  ShoM  a  canal  of  coBBmimiostioD,''uy8  Humboldt,  be 

opened  between  the  two  oceans,  the  productiooB  of  Kootka 

Sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  more  than  2000  leagues 
nearer  to  Europe  aad  the  United  Statea«   Then  only  can 
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that  the  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  two  Ame- 
ricas, has  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  China  and  Japan,  This  opinion,  I 
conclude,  must  relate  to  a  direct  attack  from 
Europe,  and  is  certainly  not  well  founded.  No 
European  nation  has  ever  yet  been  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament  of  such  magni- 
tude and  efficiency  of  equipment,  as,  after  a  voyage, 
at  the  very  shortest,  of  between  three  and  four 
months,  could  accomplish  so  mighty  and  distant 
an  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  Japan.  A  canal 
across  the  isthmus  would  facilitate  the  conquest  of 
Japan,  if  attempted  from  America,  by  giving  the 
western  shore  of  that  continent  the  advantages  of 
the  superior  resources  of  the  eastern  shore  ;  but  it 
would  not  facilitate  the  conquest  if  attempted  from 
Europe,  for  it  could  not  be  navigated  by  the  great 
ships  necessary  to  transport  troops  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  ultimately  over  the  Pacific.  This  fleet 
must  be  constructed  or  collected  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  that  coast  must  be  the  ren- 
dezvous from  which  the  expedition  sails.  Ame- 
rica may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 


any  great  changes  be  effected  in  the  political  state  of  East- 
ern AsiOi  for  this  neck  of  land,  the  barrier  against  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  has  been  for  many  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan."— Po/i//Cfl/  Euajf 
on  New  Spain. 
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European  race  to  reaeh  Eastern  Asia,  and  without 

it,  that  portion  of  the  world  might  be  considered 
safe^  |at  least  in  this  direction,  from  European  in- 
varion.   It  is  the  nuvserf  of  the  race  of  men  that 

is  to  conquer  and  civilize  Asia. 

A  few  words  ai'e  necessaiy  on  the  subject  of  the 
Inilmrotir^  between  the  Philippmes  and  Jmerica, 
although  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate. 
The  Indian  coounerce  of  Spain,  if  Spain  can  be 
said  to  have  any  Indian  oommerce,  is  like  that  of 
other  nations  of  Europe,  conducted  by  an  exclusive 
'eoinpanyy  in  which  the  king  is  a  stock-holder  ^  but 
Ihe  trade  between  Manilla  and  Acapuloo  is  em^ 
ducted  distinct  from  this,  and  still  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  caiMi^£oit  mmf:  iiges»  by 
a  single  annual  ship  w  gsHUtm  of  1^00  or  1500 
tons.     This  is  also  a  monopoly,  the  cargos  to 

Acapuloo  being  kf  -'h^m^f^^  million 
of  Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  112,500,  and  amounting 
hy  connivance  to  no  more  than  a  million  and  a 
Mf,  or  two  millions,  L.dd7»500,  or  L.  450,000 
Sterling.  The  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  of  Ma- 
nilla have  a  large  share  in  the  investments,  either 
adTenturing  themselves  directly,  t>r  lending  their 
capital  to  the  merchants  on  bottomry.  The  gal- 
leon sails  from  Manilla  in  the  middle  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  westerly  monsoon 
is  at  its  height.  The  voyage  formerly  lasted  from 
five  to  six  months,  but  at  present  does  not,  even  in 
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SO  heavy  a  ship,  and  in  the  imperfect  state  of  navi- 
gation among  the  Spaniards,  exceed  between  three 
and  four  months.  After  losing  the  monsoon,  the 
object  of  the  navigator  is  to  get  into  the  latitudes 
of  the  variable  or  westerly  winds,  or,  as  Humboldt 
calls  them,  in  opposition  to  the  trade  winds,  the  at- 
mospherical counter  currents.  These,  according 
to  the  present  mode  of  navigation,  are  sought, 
not  in  the  southern  but  the  northern  hemisphere, 
for  wliich  purpose,  the  galleon  ascends  as  high  as 
the  latitude  of  28.  55  degiees,  and  then  steers  in 
a  south-east  direction  for  Acapulco.  The  passage 
of  the  galleon  back  to  the  Philippines  is  perform- 
ed in  one  half  the  time  she  takes  to  make  the  voy- 
age to  America,  although  she  touches  at  the  Ma- 
rian islands,  and  sometimes  at  the  Sandwich 
islands,  to  water.  Taking  advantage  of  the  north- 
^  west  winds  which  blow  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Mexico,  she  steers  in  a  southerly  direction,  until 
she  attains  the  parallel  of  Manilla,  when  she  makes 
full  sail  to  the  west.  *    Although  the  whole  navi- 


*  **  When  she  arrives  in  the  parallel  of  Manilla,  she  makes 
full  sail  to  the  west,  having  always  a  tranquil  sea,  and  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  point  between  the  east  and  east- 
north-east.  Nothing  interrupts  the  serenity  of  the  heavens 
in  these  regions,  except  sometimes  a  slight  squall,  which 
is  felt  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  zenith." — Humboldft 
New  Spairiy  Vol,  IV.  chap.  13. 
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gation  lasts  but  five  months,  the  galleon  makes  but 
oofi  Yoy^e  a-year»  In  ^  free  trade,  two  could  certaia- 
ly  be  nade  without  di£Bciiky.  Beodfls  the  principal 
galleon  to  Me^o»  a  smaller  vessel  occasionally 
wblio  Iim»  bytto  maai^  route^  and  iritli  the  te» 
didU9.aiid  dirttnl  voyage  Amg  fshe  tout  of  AmeAau 
Humboli^l;  justly  observes  on  this  navigation,  that 

''  .When  ^0r%  Uberated.  fnmi  Ibe  .ydm 

moQepoly  of  tibe  Philippine  Company,  shall  be  ti^ 
lowed  to  tr^de  without  restrictiqa  to  the  East  In* 
4jM  in  retWMng  from  Canton  to  Jina,  the  pre# 
ference  will  most  likely  be  given  to  a  track  which 
gpea  to  tiya  siouth  of  New  Holland,  through  scaa 
where  thejr  eie^nie  of  blmmthkdwimiMJf;^.  Fot 

the  princip^  articles  of  exportation  irom  the  Phi- 

liffixm  Maqillaj^  hiitiiiii^ege  oLt^enp^^jyi 
cargos  of  th?  galleon  coQflisI^  of  the  mamifiMttaiiBe 

of  Chin^  and  liindustAn,  with  the  produce  of  the 

Spioi  jUnnd^  end  imftem  pevts^ef!  Ihn  Arehipebi 
lago ;  JB9IW  eB4  wrought  silk  ^anirTeolton  good^ 
(4ov(3S  nutm^gj^  ai^d  pepper.  The  return  caigo  ia 
chiefly  silver,  amounting  to  fiom  one  million  to 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  Spanish  doU 
hurs  i  or  from  L.  12^,000  to  L.  ^9^,500  Ster- 
'  Hug;  some  cochineal,  cocoa,  Spanish  wines,  oil, 
wool,  and  bar-iron.    All  this  occupies  but  a  small 


•  PoUtiad  Ena^  on  New  Spain,  YqU  IV,  chap.  12. 
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portion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  galleon,  which  makes 
her  return  voyage  nearly  in  ballast.  When  a  free 
and  busy  intercourse  is  established  between  India 
and  the  west  coast  of  America,  the  furs,  the  com, 
and  the  timber,  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  for- 
mer, will  be  exchanged  for  the  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
pepper,  and  other  spices  of  the  Indies,  and  the  sil- 
ver and  copper  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  for 
the  same  commodities. 

The  trade  of  the  Indian  islands  with  the  cofi- 
tinent  of  India  remains  to  be  treated  of.  The 
principal  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  tirade  is 
conducted  from  Bengal.  The  Malay  tradei-s,  as 
they  are  called,  are  generally  vessels  from  two  to 
three  hundred  tons  burden.  The  principal  ex- 
ports from  Bengal  consist  of  opium  and  cotton 
goods ;  and  the  principal  returns  of  gold,  pepper, 
atid  tin.  In  consequence  of  the  import  of  British 
cottons  by  our  free  traders,  and  of  TuAey  opium 
by  them  and  by  the  Americans,  this  trade  has 
greatly  declined.  Before  the  use  of  Turkey  opi- 
um was  introduced,  the  average  exportations  for 
the  Indian  islands  used  to  amount  to  about  nine 
hundred  chests  a-year,  amounting  to  about  lOOO 
cwt.  of  the  drug.  The  average  quantity  of  pepper 
imported  into  Bengal  from  the  Indian  islands  annu- 
ally, on  an  average  of  eleven  years,  amounted  to 
25,4^^8  cwL,  and  the  average  quantity  of  tin,  du- 
ring the  same  time,  to  about  (iOOO  cwt.   The  total 
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exports  of  the  Indian  islands  to  Bengal  have  been 
valued  at  the  yearly  amount  of  L.  429,420,  and 
the  imports  at  L.  530,880.  The  trade  between 
Madras  and  the  Indian  islands  is  much  smaller. 
The  exports  from  the  Indian  islands  to  Madras 
have  been  valued  at  L.  ^80,000,  and  the  imports 
at  L.  205,000.  The  chintzes  and  cotton  goods  of 
Madras  were  at  one  time  imported  in  large  quan- 
titles  into  the  Indian  islands,  but  were  in  time 
supplanted  by  the  cheaper  manufactures  of  Bengal, 
as  the  latter  have  been  by  those  of  Britain.  Tlie 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  Indian  islands  to 
Bombay  have  been  reckoned  at  L.  131,000,  and 
the  imports,  consisting  of  a  few  Surat  cloths  and 
other  trifles,  at  about  L.  45,600.  Since  this  esti- 
mate was  formed,  the  exports  have  greatly  increased, 
and  large  quantities  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  even  popper, 
are  now  sent  thither  from  Batavia.  According  to 
the  statement  just  given,  the  total  exports  from  the 
Indian  islands  to  the  Continent  of  India,  in  the 
country  trade,  will  be  L.  840,000  Sterling,  and 
the  imports  L.  781,400. 

It  is  probable  that  the  country  trade  of  India,  in 
all  its  branches,  will  decline,  when  the  capital  and 
enterprise  of  Great  Britain  are  allowed  to  come 
into  fair  competition  with  it.  It  has  owed  its  rise, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unjust  exclusion  of  that 
capital  and  enterprise,  through  our  absurd  system 
pf  regulaiioTU     The  country  gains  no  military 
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strength  by  the  country  trade,  for  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  Indian  lascars  renders  them  utterly  unfit 
for  any  military  purpose.  On  this  score,  there- 
fore, it  deserves  no  exclusive  privilege.  The 
expence  at  which  it  is  conducted  is  so  enormous, 
that  it  is  obvious  how  easily  it  would  give  way  to 
a  trade  conducted  with  more  skill  and  economy. 
Such  is  the  waste  of  labour  in  the  construction  of 
an  Indian  ship,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  price 
of  the  principal  materials,  she  cannot  be  construct- 
ed near  so  cheap  as  a  British  vessel.  The  interest 
of  the  block  costs  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  five  per 
cent.  For  every  hand  that  a  British  ship  requires 
to  navigate  her,  an  Indian  ship  requires  three,  yet 
an  Indian  seaman's  wages  are  within  20  per  cent,  as 
high  as  a  British  seaman's;  In  a  word,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  low  price  of  provisions  in  Bengal,  and 
the  abstemious  habits  of  the  lascaVy  a  British 
ship,  as  far  as  wages  and  provisions  alone  are  con- 
cerned, will  be  navigated,  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, about  45  per  cent,  cheaper  than  an  Indian 
ship. 


OMOOBCUi.  jnacatmoK  or  aaticln  «v 

EXPORTATION. 

t 

Vegetable  Products. — Rice — Minor  Grrnns.'—Sago^'^Vege* 
table  OiU^COfon  Wwil^Cetton  FaMct^lndigo^ 

Jtf(M0>-^»Mitoy--GfMger,   l\armene,  Cayu-puH  OiL^ 

Areca. —  Catechu  GaMbir,-~-'Tobacco. — Malay  Camphor, 
-—Benzoin  or  Frankincense* — Lignum  Aloes,  or  Agila 
Wood, — Dragons  Blood.-^Damar  or  Ilosin. — Sandal 
JVood^^-^pan  Wood, — Ebofiy^-^ncorruptible  Wood^ 
iUaknu0-^aieriak  of  Caria^^^Teak  TMer.^Aidmd 
iVodadi^lforM  ami  Hiifeff— ^vory.^TI^  BM  ffPrn*  * 
tmMte  mid  Argm  Pkmttmi  Peaihert^Birdi  Netit^ 
Lac, — 'Befs'  Wax. — Animal  Flesh. — Fisheries. — Dried 
Fis/u — Sharks'  Fins. —  Tripang. —  Tortoise  Shell — Pearls, 
^Pearl  Oysters. —  Cowrie  Shells, — Ambergris, — Agar* 
agar^WhaU  Fithery^ — Mineral  Products..— ^ZVii. — 

Unhbr  the  oommoii  arrangement  o^yegetable^ 
—animal) — and  mineral  products,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  exports  of  the  Indian  islands^ 
including  not  only  such  articles  as  are  sent  abroad, 
but  such  as  are  exchanged  in  the  course  of'  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  natives  among  them* 
aelm  After  the  genmlaccoiuit  midered  of  the 


\ 
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state  of  society  in  the  Indian  islands,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
articles  which  they  export  are  nearly  in  a  crude 
form,  and  have  scarcely  undergone  any  degree  of 
manufacture.  Among  the  most  important  are  ar- 
ticles of  food,  the  principal  of  which  is  rice.  The 
most  fertile,  populous,  and  industrious  countries  of 
the  Archipelago  export  rice  to  their  neighbours. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Java,  Bali,  some 
parts  of  Celebes,  with  the  most  fertile  spots  of  Su- 
matra, and  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Rice  is  gene- 
rally imported  from  these  western  countries  into 
those  farther  east,  such  as  the  Spice  Islands.  Java 
is  the  principal  place  of  production  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  other  islands,  and  the  only  island 
of  the  Archipelago  that  sends  rice  abroad.  The 
principal  staples  of  exportation  in  that  island  are 
places  remarkable  at  the  same  time  for  fertility  of  soil, 
and  near  which  there  is  no  large  town  for  the  con- 
•  sumption  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
where  there  exists  water  carriage,  by  which  the 
grain  of  the  interior  may  be  cheaply  conveyed  to 
the  coasts.  The  best  places  to  take  in  large  cargos 
are  Indramayu,  Cheribon,  Tagal,  Pacalongan,  Ja- 
para,  Gressic,  and  Surabaia.  The  rice  of  the  east- 
em  districts  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the 
west.  The  worst  rice  is  that  of  Indramayu,  which 
is  usually  discoloured.  The  subdivision  of  the 
province  of  Cheribon  called  G^bang  yields  rice ' 
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of  fine  iviiite  gnnif  equal  to  that  of  CaroKmi. 
The  rice  of  Orane  preacma  best.   AH  Mian 

rice  is  classed  ia  commercial  language  into  the 
three  deacriptioiia  of  taUe  riee— white  riee— 
and  cargo  rice.  From  the  limited  demand  for  the 
first,  it  is  only  to  be  had  in  Java  in  small  quantity. 
For  the  same  reason  the  second  ignotprocoraUeiA 
large  quantity,  unless  bespoken  some  time  before- 
'  hand ;  but  the  third  may  be  had  at  the  shortest 
notice  in  any  quantity  required.  The  xerident 
European,  or  other  wholesale  merchants,  contract 
with  the  native  farmers  or  cultivators  for  rice  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  often  as  low  as  16  Spanish  dol- 
lars per  coyan,  of  30  piculs  of  136  lbs«,  or  4080  lbs. 
srardiqpois,  equal  to  SSjd.  per  cwt.  making  them 
advanees.  The  stMiger  who  exports  it  pays  ftr 
it,  according  to  the  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
ftom  to  35  Spanish  doUars^  or  an  average  of 
9s.  8i d.  per  cwt.  Table  rice  may  be  obtained  for 
exportation  at  from  40  to  4J  Spanish  dollars  a 
eoyaiiy  and  ordinary  white  rice  at  from  85  to  40.^ 
Java  rice  is  inferior  in  estimation  to  that  of 
Beng^  or  Carolina  in  tlie  markets  of  Europe. 
When  a  cwt*  of  Carolina  rice  seUs  for  18s.,  Ben- 
gal sells  for  lis.  dd.,  and  Java  fot  Qs.  9d.  The 
frime  cost  of  Carolina  rice  to  the  exporter  may 
be  estimated  at  Spanish  doUars  per  cwt«»  and 
that  of  Bengal  in  the  market  of  Calcutta  at  1  Spa- 
nish dollar  and  30  cents,  or  4s«  ICkL  per  cent.,  s^ 
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that,  allowing  46  per  cent,  for  the  intrinsic  infe* 
rioritj  of  Java  to  tlie  fint»  and  13^.  per  cent  to  the 
last,  it  is  still  cheaper  than  the  latter  by  16}  per 
cent.  I  know  no  where  that  rice  is  so  chei^ 
ai  in  Jaia»  except  in  Siaaiy  and  here  k  18  exported  aa 
low  as  10  Spanish  dollars  per  coyan,  or  for  one  third 
the  price  even  of  Java  rice.  A  great  deal  of  the 
rice  of  this  country  is  therefore  exported  .to 
China  by  the  junks.  The  low  estimation  of  Java 
rice  is  not  attributable  to  any  real  inferiority  in 
the  grain^  but  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  the 
market.  lu  husking  it,  it  is  for  the  want  of  pro« 
per  machinery  much  broken*  and  from  careleunen 
in  drying,  subjcO  ie  decay  from  die  attack  of  in- 
sects or  worms.  When  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, more  intelligent  methods  are  pimaml 
in  preparing  the  gmn  for  the  market,  it  irill  equal 
ihe  grain  of  any  other  country.  Machinery  must 
be  en^loyed  for  husking  the  gEain»  and  some  de- 
gree of  kiln«drying  will  be  necessary  to  insure  its 
preservation  in  a  long  voyage. 

Ind^oident  of  the  qumtitief  exported  firom  Java 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  there 
were  exported  to  Europe  in  Dutch,  American,  and 
English  vesseb,  in  1818,  no  lest  than  S7,S21f 
tons,  or  540,4^87  cwts.,  and  to  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  18^1^  tons,  or  36^^^ 
ewta.  The  quantity  exported  in  native  shipping 
firom  year  to  year  is  certainly  not  less  than  tbis^  so 
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that  the  whole  export  cannot  fall  short  of  29»ii2 
Mis.  It  may  be  loimdly  ettunated,  thatthk  ex- 
portation may  be  about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
growth  of  the  island.  Java  rice  is  also  occasionally 
exported  to  Chnuu  Bios  shipped  at  Batavia  at  one 
Spanish  dollar  per  picul,  or  84  cents  per  cwt.,  may, 
reckoning  ireights  at  JL8  per  ton»  be  sold  in  Eng- 
land at  158.  Sid.  per  ewt.,  allowing  SO  per  cent  for 
interest  of  capital,  profits  of  stock,  deficiency  of 
freight,  and  incidental  eharges.  Sice  shaped  in 
Java,  at  the  same  rate,  will  bring  an  advance  of  150 
to  £00  per  cent,  in  the  market  of  Canton.  In  a 
fiee  trade  between  Europe  and  China,  vessels  dif« 
chai^ng  their  investments  in  the  ishmds  might, 
with  advantage,  therefore,  fill  up  with  rice,  as,  under 
anefa  oucumstaness,  freight  to  China  eoidd  not  ex- 
ceed L.1,  10s.  per  ton,  or       at  the  highest. 

Minor  grains,  or  other  secondary  articles  of  food 
exported,  axB^foaize  or  Toihey  com,  pube$  and 
sago.  The  first  are  only  articles  of  internal  traf- 
fic from  isUnd  to  island  ^  or  from  a  fertile  and  in- 
dttStriiMS  province  or  islaad  to  sodi  as  are  less 
so.  Turkejf  corn  is  never  separated  from  the  eaff 
still  lees  cooTerted  mto  floqr  for  the  qonvenienee 
of  tmnsportation. 

Sago  ii  an  article  of  exportation  to  Europe, — ^to 
India,  princ^psUy  Bengal,-HHid  to  Cbbuu  It  is 
in  its  granulated  form  alone  that  it  is  ever  setH 
abroad.    The  best  sago  is  the  produce  9f  Siak,  oi^ 
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the  north  coast  of  Sumatra.  This  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  the  grains  large,  and  not  easily  bro- 
ken. The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  in  value. 
It  is  whiter,  but  more  friable.  The  produce  of 
the  Moluccas,  though  greatest  in  quantity,  is  of 
the  smallest  estimation.  The  cost  of  granulated 
sago,  from  the  hands  of  the  grower  or  producer,  is 
about  twice  the  price  of  rice  in  Java,  or  a  dollar  a 
picul.  In  the  market  of  Malacca,  the  sago  of  Siak 
may  be  had  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  picul* 
The  sago  of  Borneo  has  been  sold  to  the  European 
merchant,  in  Java,  as  low  as  If  dollar  a  picul. 
The  foreign  exporter  will  be  able  to  ship  the  for- 
mer at  from  3^  to  4i  dollars  per  picul.  It  may 
here  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  withia  the  last  few 
years,  the  Chinese  of  Malacca  have  invented  a  pro- 
cess by  which  they  refine  sago  so  as  to  give  it  a 
fine  pearly  lustre.  Not  above  four  or  five  hundred 
picul s  of  this  are  manufactured.  It  is  thought  that  it 
may  be  obtained  at  about  6  dollars  per  picul  when 
the  supply  is  more  equal  to  the  demand.  A  small 
quantity  of  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, in  1818,  sold  for  about  thrice  the  price  of  or- 
dinary sago. 

Vegetable  oils  are  produced  and  consumed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Indian  islands,  and  might 
constitute,  in  time,  a  considerable  article  of  expor- 
tation both  to  Europe  and  China.  The  oil  of  the 
ground  pistachio  and  coco- nut  are  the  most  valu- 
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aUe  as  ediUe  oiIt»  and  as  a  bmrning  oil  ihat  of  the 

Fakm  ChristL  The  ground  pistachio  being  the 
produce  of  considerable  agricnltural  impiOTeineiitt 
the  oil  is  exported  chiefly  from  Jara  and  the  other 
agricultural  countries;  but  the  coco-nut  grow- 
ing almost  sponfeaiieoittly,  and  depending  for  per- 
fection rather  upon  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  than  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows^  the  oil  of  it 
is  obtained  in  moat  abundance  in  the  maritinie 
countries,  and  is  even  an  article  of  impoitation  in- 
to Java,  where  the  market  price  ia  usuaiiy  about  six 
l^MBish  dollars  the  picnU 

The  raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  lias  liither- 
to  been  almost  eutirdy  oensumed  on  the  spot. 
The  most  koproved  ishnds  export  cotton  to  their 
neighbours^  as  Java^  BaU^  LomboCf  Majigarai, 
er  flores,  Buiung,  &c  It  may  be  remacked,  that 
the  production  of  cotton  in  consideraUe  quantity, 
or,  at  least,  in  quantity  for  exportation,  is  confined 
to  the  iatanda  which  oonstitute  the  great  chain 
which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Archipela- 
go, beginning  with  Java,  and  ending  with  Timur" 
Lout,  that  portionof  the  Indian  ishoidsy  inshort,  the 
geological  formation  of  which  is  secondary  rock. 

The  price  of  Java  cotton  in  the  seed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ia  always  produced  for  sale  in  the 
native  market,  may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  picuL  When  freed  from  the 
aeedt  an  operation  whidi  deprivea  the  inferior 
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kiMb  of  7^  per  cent,  of  their  might»  and  the  belt 

of  about  66  per  cent,  it  costs  from  10  to  11  dol- 
lars a  picul,  or  398*  8d.  per  cwt.  The  ordioaury 
oottoB  of  Java  k  oobsidered  in  the  aMudcet  of 
Canton  as  equal  in  value  to  the  second  kind  of 
Bombay  coUwi,  and  to  the  cotton  of  TiimiveUy* 
Samplesof  it  exhibited  in  the  London  oMuicet  mm 
considered  to  have  a  woolly  and  weak  staple,  but 
broaght  15t|d»  per  pound,  when  Sunt  sold  at  16^ 
and  Bengal  at  18d.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  it  would 
be  in  higher  estimation  in  the  madseti  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Fokien,  if  carried  thither  by 
the  junl^  than  any  whuce^jdse* .  Cotton  is  a 
production  which  cannot  be  coriviyd^  a  dia> 
tant  maiket  with  any  advantage,  until  the  skilH 
intelligence,  and  economy  of  Europeans  be  ap« 
plied  to  its  husbandry,  preparation  for^the  mar- 
ket, and  transportation.  It  is  cheapened  and 
perfected,  in  short,  by  the  application  of  skill  and 
machinery,  beyond  any  other  pvodaoe  of  the  soil. 
Thus,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  descrip- 
tiona  of  cotton,  the  European  cultivator  enhancei 
Ae  value  of  his  produce  81i  per  cent.,  as  in  the  dif- 
ference between  Surat  and  Georgia  bowed  cot- 
tons. By  the  use  of  good  machinery  instead  of  hand 
labour,  the  wool  ia  dieaply  freed  from  Ae  seed, 
and  by  compression  of  powerful  machinery,  an  ar« 
ticl^  natnndly  so  bulky  and  exponaive  in  trHispor* 
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t«lioii»  is  mide  of  ikeapoonvejiBie*  The  pmppl 
loir  {irioef  of  catton  ivool,  «ad  high  pricM  of  ooflbo 

and  sugar,  articles  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
mukst  mkh  less  ikiU  end  less  ei|ieMiiture  of  oq^ 
tely  are  unfimnraUe  to  tke  riseof  Aeoollos  trade. 
It  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  in  a  more  settied 
aMe  of  the  maiketa  of  the  world,  aahareof  theea- 
pital  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java  may  be  ad- 
vantageously afqfdied  to  it*  With  what  advantage 
tUe  may  be  done,  we  can  estimate  fiom  tho 
couiparative  costs  of  raising  cottons  for  foreign  ex- 
portation in  Java,  Bengal,  Bombay,  md  Georgia* 
A  pieid  af  Jam  cotton  may  be  diipped  «t  li,  4»r- 
dinary  Bengal  cotton  costs  IvSfl,  Bombay  I7  dol- 
lars, and  the  average  of  American  cotton,  fiur  a  {Mp 
jfied  of  years,  mid  of  dl  qmditiei,  M  Spaaisii 
dollars.  China,  from  its  vicinity,  will  always 
affiNrd  the  best  mackat  for  the  cottons  of  the 
Indian  idands.  TThey  may  be  sent  Aither  for  half 
the  freights  from  Bengal,  and  probably  for  one- 
diird  of  the  fimghta  from  Bombay.  Thejonhami^ 
be  employed  in  conveying  it  even  to  a  mariket 
nearly  altogether  new,  that  of  the  province  of 
Vokimt  where  the  oottonsof  the  centiBeiit  of  ]a* 
diawill  not  interfere  with  it.  At  present  they 
convey  small  quantities  thither  in  the  seed,  a  pmf 
of  the  demand  in  China  for  the  commodity,  as  it 
is  reduced  by  being  freed  from  the  seed  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  with  it,  and  fiurther  re^ 
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^hv^  .0  cn(uMjhvd  of  :the  valiune  to  .'v^ucji  1mk4 
^compreadoii  can  reduce  it  bjrdie  applicqtioii  cif 

^foaciupery.  It  followsxli^  j^ie  ikeigbt  pud;foa:  it  ip 
tffemdialmlve  tunes  gretfer  tban  4ie  jfpoep^ 
/reight !  JBxported  to  China  by  the  junks  at  tw^i^ 
vS^^auifih  dollaiis  per  picul,  if  properly  screwed,  and. 
f^pog  S  per  ton.  Soft  £reight»  it  ^ug^t  .be  aol^ 
with  a  gross  profit  of  near  30  per  cent,  at  twelve 
jtahils.  Bqmbay  cottqn  of  tt^e  second  ^quality,  or 
7innivelly  cotton,  may  be  quoted  in  the  vacket  of 
jCanton  usually  at  that  price,  but  in  that  of  Fokien 
cotton  is  .i^uch^^^gh(Br,^  to  aay.th^  this  pai^ti' 
.cular  ]|ind  oCit^  in  higher ^e^eem..    ^ .  rf  »  > 

Before  any^<Steiisive  iat^course  took  place  be- 
tween 9ont^fe^taL  JUifLim  ^fLjN^ili^HM^the  late 
wonderful  iinprpTeinent  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  of  Europe,  and  the  enlargement  of 
intevcourae  between  European  nations  and  the 
Indian  islanda,  ,the  cotton  cloths  pf  the  .latter 
fdjrmed  a  considerable  a^iclp  of  expo^tion  from 
idand  to  i^ljiof^.tbe  JSforp  in^prpvefl  and  ugr^ 
.cultural  tribes,  that  fa  to  say,  those  that  could, 
from  superiority  of  sojl  and  industry,  grow  cot- 
tun.cheqpeat  and  moat  abunilanftly,  fumifhii^  their 
neighbours.  Such  stuf&  are  all  the  manufacture 
of.  the  leisure  hojivs  of  the  wom^  of  the  coun* 
lor*  Fro|n  the  impcrfect^m  of  the  machmoT.  ^« 
ployed,  and,  therefore,  the  great  quantity  of  la- 
iiiottr.  expe^ed  upon  (hom^.  they  are  comparatively 
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high  priced.  Prmn  the  quantity  of  material  tliey 
contain,  however,  and  the  care  with  which  the 
thread  is  apun,  they  are  heavy  and  durable,  fabrica. 
The  superiority  in  cheapnetw  of  the  fabrics  of  a  re- 
fined and  improved  manufacture  over  such  rude 
^tflforts  of  art,  is  always  in  the  direct  proportion  of 
the  quantity  of  skill  which  can  be  expended  upon 
the  smallest  quantity  of  material.  While  the  de- 
gree of  art  expended  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  raw  material,  that  is,  when  the  fabric  is 
coarse  and  heavy,,  the  cotton  fabrics  of  the  islands 
are  neariy  as  cheap  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  The 
former  become  dear  in  proportion  as  they  become 
fine,  and  at  last  will  bear  no  comparison  at  all.  A 
picul-of  dean  cotton  wool  costs  in  Java  about  11 
Spanish  dollars ;  a  picul  of  thread  24  Spanish  dol- 
lars^ a  picul  of  blue  thread  36  Spanish  dollars ;  the 
same  quantity  of  good  ordinary  coloured  cloth,  50 
Spanish  dollars.  The  spinning  costs  therefore  118 
per  cent.,  the  dyeing  4f6,  and  the  weaving  108.  In 
Benpjal  spinning  is  performed  with  so  much  more 
savin«r  of  labour,  that  it  costs  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  does  in  Java.  In  Britain,  thread  of 
the  fine  quality,  number  100,  is  spun  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  or  for  8d.  per  pound ! 
The  raw  material  in  Britain  is,'  at  least,  125  per 
cent,  more  costfy  than  in  Java.  It  is  transported 
over  half  the  globe,— ^nanufactured  by  a  people 
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among  whom  tlie  price  of  corn  is  above  seven  times 
dearer  than  where  it  grew,  * — is  sent  back  by  the 
same  tedious  voyage  by  which  it  came,— enters  in- 
to competition  with  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, after  paying  heavy  duties, — and  finally  drives 
them  out  of  the  markets  by  its  cheapness  and  su- 
periority. This  is  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
unquestionable  triumphs  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
a  civilized  people.  The  principal  countries  of  the 
Archipelago  in  which  cloth  is  manufactured  for  ex- 
portation are  Java,  Bali,  and  Celebes.  More  seems 
to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  than 
the  skill  of  the  manufacturers.  The  cloths  of  Ce- 
lebes are  the  best,  for  they  are  fabricated  from  the 
fine  cottons  of  Lamboc,  Butung,  nnd  Mangarai. 
Tlie  cloths  of  Java,  though  cheaper  in  comparison, 
are  coarser. 

Indigo,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  work,  lias  never  constituted  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
soil  and  climate  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  rude  state  of  na- 
tive society,  and  the  pernicious  principles  of  Euro- 
pean government  which  have  prevailed,  have  denied 

*  Calculating  rice  at  fifteen  Spanish  dollars  per  coyan,  or 
78.  bd,  per  quarter,  and  flour  at  5^s.  per  quarter,  the  same 
quantities  of  each  being  supposed  to  go  equal  lengths  as  nu- 
triment, on  an  estimate  of  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the 
two  laces  of  men  who  respcctiyely  consume  them* 
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%lie«xiMQiioe^<9MMe4lriU  nd^ifedli  wklmt  mUA 

'^his  delicate  product  cannot  be  manufactured. 

The  eosne  drug  imaauiictaied  hfitim  tiatiiwoir 
"finr  domestic      is,  tfiom  ftftw  eitiuitioMfiii 
exported  in  its  'liquid  iform  in  large  jars,  foi*  the 
iifle     mne  of  -the  Bttghbouriiig  tribe^y  wl»  oe 
^bemMlret  iBfiRipible'efeii     ^bk  Hide  dej^iee  of 
'Bmnu&cture.    The  JDutch,  pursuing  the  usual 
•pnad^hfa'Of  their  qntam'of  monopoly,  kid  aoraai 
'4f  tiie  provinces  of  Java  under  contribution  'for  m- 
'digo,  iking  the  prices  mudi  below  the  .natural 
f«ltie;iwit  8  compkte  fiulur&attciiiled  theaitenipt. 
Indigo,  a  much  more  precarious  crop  than  any 
•of  these  made  by  them  the  subject  of  agricultuml 
BMMpoIy,  and  .requiring \wamh  -moie  skiU  and  oi- 
pital  in  preparing  it  for  a  foreign  market,  of  course 
sunk  at  once  under  the  fatal  touch  of  so  rude 
•  8  'syMtmr  Before  the  'British  ^possession  of  .Java, 
'  partial  attempts  had  been  made  by  European  ad* 
•venturers  tOiUianufiKituie  »  drug  suited  to  the  £u- 
rtpoon-maihet,  and,  as  fiur  as  the  quality  of  it-was 
concerned,  with  signal  success.    In  1813,  the 
quantity  mamifrctaoed  for  the  European  marhot, 
'W^fay  AeiEMrspean^pPOcess,  did  not  exceed  HO  pi- 
culs,  or  ^20  lbs.  avoirdupois.     Two  English 
factories  have  been- since  established,  wbi«^  already 
manufacture  300  piculs,  or  40,800 'lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois*   By  a  new  process  pursued  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  referred  to  in  the  agricultural  part  of 
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a  iamg  of  iinifonn  quality  always  obtained.  Hiu 
consists  siBBpIy  in  drawing  off  ih»  fluid  j(rom,  du^ 
oUopiiy  Ygfca  whaoBL  di»  first  fkanmUtiaet  takw 
place,  without  waiting  for  a  second,  which  only 
injureik  the  quality  oC  ti^Ji^cula,  without  ad^dii^  U| 
thwrfoaiiiifty*  Speci»«fl  »f  ttoimifegM  dwgw 
considered  by  English  dyers  as  equal  to  good 
Bengal  indigo.  It  ia  co«sid«flred  that  it  ia  manu^ 
fkdtmei  for  about  one  rupees  or  8ft.  Sd.  a-pou^dn 

and  might  be  exported  nearly  at  thi3  price, 

ticle  iifk^eign  exportation.  Java  is  the  princi- 
pal exporting  country.     The  best,  which  are 

of  a  TiMy.-4^  blackj,  «a4 

with  a  very  ki^ge  proportiim  ot  pulp  ii^'tW  a?ed« 
Hre  the  jn  oduce  of  the  dcpcndinir  island  of  Madura. 
Tliose  ezportfsd  fnw  one  country  of  the  Arcbipo*. 
lago  to  anotker  are  merely  dried  in  the  auii.  Sudi 
as  are  sent  to  Europe  are  cured  with  salt,  and 
packed  in  tubs,  weighing  from  two  and  a  half  ta 
tbree  iriealfl.  The  price  paid  by  tb^  resident  ner- 
chant  to  the  natives  ia  as  low  as  one  and  a  half 
Spenish  dollar  thp  picuL  They  cost  the  mem 
chant  exporter  about  three  doOars. 

Black  pepper  constitutes  a  great  and  valuablo 
article  of  the  exportaftiooa  of  U19  Indian  islandsi 
which,  indeed,  afford  by  fiir  ihe  largest  portion  of 
what  ia  (lonsumed  throughout  the  world.   In  the 
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6nt  intercoune  of  die  Dutch  and  Engliih  wkh 
India,  it  conatitutod  the  moat  conrideraUe  and 

valuable  artiole  of  their  commerce.  The  produc- 
tion of  pepper,  aa  already  lemarked  in  the  com* 
mereial  department  of  this  work,  k  confined  to  the 

western  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  and  among 
these  to  the  islands  in  the  centre  and  to  the  north- 
em  quarter,  including  the  peninsula.    It  is  obtun- 
ed  in  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  coast  of  the 
latter,  but  particularly  the  north-eaatemeoast.  Hie 
principal  staples  arePlerftmi,  Trmganu^  and  Kdlaiu 
ten.    In  the  sti^aits^  a  large  quantity  is  produced 
in  the  island  of  Lmgen,  and  above  all,  in  Penang, 
where  tlie  capital  of  Europeans,  and  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  Cliinese,  have  been  successfully  ap* 
plied  to  its  culture.   The  western  extreme  at 
Sumatra,  and  the  norlh-xcest  coast  of  that  island, 
are  the  most  remarkable  situations  in  it  for  the 
production  of  pepper,  and  here  we  have^Achin, 
Tikao,  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  the  country  of  the 
I^ampuugs*   The  production  of  the  eastern  eaire^ 
mittf  of  Sumatra  or  Palembang  is  consideraUe,  but 
held  of  inferior  quality.    In  the  fertile  island  of 
Java,  the  quantity  of  pepper  grown  is  inconsider* 
able,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  ita 
quality.    The  south,  the  west,  and  the  north 
coasts  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  pepper.  Banjarmasrin  is  the  most 
productive  place  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  state 
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ofSon^ proper  <»i  the  north  ooaaU  Thebeitpq^ 
per  eertaioly  does  not  grow  in  the  richeit  soils,  for 

the  pepper  of  Java  and  Palembang  are  the  worst  of 
ttlSh^Archipehgo^  and  that  of  Penang  and  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra  the  best.  Care  in  culture  and  . 
curing  improves  the  quality,  as  with  other  artides, 
and  &r  this  reason  chiefly  it  is  that  the  f^iffop  of 
Penang  is  more  in  esteem  than  that  of  any  otb^ 
portion  of  the  Archipelago.* 
'  The  consumption  of  pepper  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  country  in  particular ;  the  whole  world  is 
the  market  for  it,  with  the.  singular  e^p(i/(mof 
the  countries  in  whidi  it  grows,  for  as  with  the 
clove  and  nutmeg,  the  Indian  islanders  liardly 
ever  use  pepper  for  ^"V»yv^'|57f|iqmpi|^j^,and  thfi 


consumption  for  occasional  purpos^^TJslOBti^ 

ti'iding. 

The  natural  price  of  pepper  in  the  Indian  islands, 
or  the  cost  of  the  hbour  of  growing  it,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  fairly  estimated  at  above  four  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  lad,  per  pound*  To  the  ex« 
porter  the  price  has  of  late  years  been  pretty  stem 
dily  about  nine  Spanish  dollars,  when  purchasing 
it  in  huge  quentities  at  the  emporia  and  from  the 
European  residents.  This  difference  of  price  covers 
the  freight,  the  detention,  the  risk  of  imposition, 
-  and  other  accidoits  which  would  result  from  deal* 
ing,  in  the  small  way,  directly  with  the  native  trader. 
Mor^  capital  ^ind  more  competition,  with  trauquii- 
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Utfi  coilfidencot  andfree  tnide»  will,  it  may  bepie* 
dfeted^  techice^  ill  tiiiie,  the  export  price  tb  abomt 
silt  Spanish  dollars  the  pieul.    A  cargo,  MA  in  at 
nhie  Spanidi  dtfUitra  per  pietU^  Kell^  ill  Englimd  it 
ihift  nfte    ITi'V^  per  picul,  dr  an  adtiM^^  of  9^  per 
cent.9  and  pays  the  exorbitant  and  unptecedented 
ioAj^  o£  ^  6dk  fet  Iti 
Chtiia,  tibe  tene  inteilniefii  Mli  tat  an  advatfUe  of 
about  90  per  cent.,  and  in  Bengal  at  108^  per 
iiidndiilg  10  pet  cent,  duties.   Tte  pwph 
6f  Siigland  pay  for  the  pepper  they  consume 
per  cent,  more  than  the  Chinese  ;  294*;  per  cent* 
tnore  thlui  the  people  of  Bengal^  and  f96  pit 
cent,  more  than  the  Americans,  who  pay  only  a 
duty  of  eight  cents  of  a  dollar  in  the  pound* 
The  dianMSter  of  the  Eun^j^ean  inteiiH>i^ 
India,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  trade,  is  illus- 
trated i^  a  most  interesthig  manner^  by  directing 
our  ittehtioti  to  the  history  of  tbe  pepper  IMdls,  tff 
^hich  I  shall  therefore  give  a  short  review.  This 
may  be  divided  into  five  periods*  via.  that  early  one 
in  Which  the  i^diblttoditiei  Itf  the  Ea*t  Wei^  tew, 
veyed  by  the  numerous  cliannels  which  I  have  dih 
Mcibed  in  another  chapter— that  in  which  the  f  of- 
togueae  principally  supplied  the  market^tlie  Aort 
period,  during  which  there  was  an  e^ual  competi^ 
tion  in  the  market  between  the  nationi  of  Eiutope 
"^he  period  of  the  dose  lisottopdly-^d,  lastly, 
the  period  of  the  present  free  trade.    Pepper  was 
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sold  in  the  markets  of  ancient  Rome  at  the  rate  of 
Ss.  5^d.  per  pound  avoirdupois,  *  which,  for  con- 
venience of  comparison,  I  shall  give,  on  this  and 
similar  occasions,  in  Indian  weights,  making  Spa- 
nish dollars  102^  per  picul.    At  what  price  this 
pepper  was  purchased  in  Malabar,  from  whence  it 
must  have  come,  cannot  be  stated,  bat,  from  the 
analogy  of  modern  times,  we  may  probably  not  err 
far  by  saying  at  6~  Spanish  dollars  per  picul • 
The  advance  then  would  be  nearly  1 600  per  cent. 
When  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  facilitated  and  cheap- 
ened the  carriage,  by  a  skill  and  enterprise  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Asiatic  traders,  and  still  more, 
when  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  produce  of 
the  Indian  islands  found  its  way  to  Europe,  it  is 
probable  that  this  price  was  greatly  reduced. 

Munn  states  the  price  of  pepper  in  India  at 
6,-Vo  Spanish  dollars  per  picul.  When  it  had  reach- 
ed Aleppo,  it  was  enhanced  by  860  per  cent.,  or 
cost  59iio  Spanish  dollars,  and,  in  the  English 
market,  it  cost  3  s.  6d.  per  lb.  or  103/,j*{,  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  7^  per  cent,  on  the  price  at 
Aleppo,  and  1580  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost, 
nearly  the  price  it  cost  to  the  Romans  in  the  time 
Of  Pliny. 

In  the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  or  about  the 


*  Arbuthnofs  Tables,  page  160.  Mr  Gibbon  says  it  was 
sold  at  10s.  per  pound. 
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year   1583,  Linschoten  informs  us  that  pepper 
was  to  be  iiadin  the  markets  oiSunda  Calajpop  tbe 
aiodani  Batavia,  at  from  4  Spanish  doIBbrs  and 
94f  cents,  to  5  93,  and  G  91  cents,  or  an  average 
of  5  dollars  93  cents  per  picuL    Takiog  this  as 
the  rate  in  the  maikets  of  the  Arehipelago  in  the 
Portuguese  times,  we  find  the  same  pepper  selling 
in  the  markets  on  the  Caspian  at  41  Spanish  dol- 
lars and  three  cents,  or  an  advance  of  591  per  . 
ceiit.  on  the  prime  cost.  This  price  must  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  hostility  of  tbe  Portuguese  to- 
wards the  Arabian  and  Turkish  merchants ;  and 
Edwards,  agent  to  the  Kussian  Company,  who 
gives  the  statement,  says,    by  the  malice  of  the 
Turkish  merchants.'*  ♦    Pepper  was  sold  in  Eng- 
land, towards  the  close  of  the  Portuguese  supre- 
macy in  India,  in  1699f  at  4s.  per  pound,  or 
118, Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  14'^  per  cent, 
beyond  the  price  it  bore  before  the  discovery  of  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  that  thus  fiur 
Euiope  was  a  loser  rather  than  a  gainer  by  that 
discovery. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  Dutch  had  a  temp<h> 
rar^  monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade,  by  their  naval 
superiority  over  the  Portuguese,  and  i|i  conse- 
quence of  the  French  and  English  not  having  yet 

interfered  with  them,  they  raised  the  prices  in  £u- 


»  Hakluyt,  Yd.  IL  page  391. 
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rope  to  88.  a-poiind,.or  100  per  oeat  more  tbaa 
the  PoHugaese  prioe»  and  1^  per  oeot.  above  tha 

ancient  prices.  If  they  purchased  at  the  prices 
wliich  the  Portuguese  did^  or  at  an  aver^  of 
Spanuh  doUarg  per  picul,  they  must  have  sold 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  3895  per  cent,  advance. 
This  unfair  monopoly  price  accounts  at  once  for 
the  enormous  profits^  whioh*  in  spite  of  their  ig^ 
Dorance,  their  wars,  and  their  losses,  they  divided 
in  the  early  period  of  their  trade. 

The  competition  of  theFrench»  Dutch»  and  Eng- 
lishy  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
necessarilyiaiiedthepriceofpepper  in  India.  Com* 
modore  Beanlimi  tallu  un,  lluit,  in  1620,  he  purchase 
ed  his  pepper,  including  duties,  at  8  Spanish  dollarS| 
and  89  cents,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  When 
no  European  competition  existed^  the  price,  the 
same  voyager  informs  us,  was,  at  Pido  Lcmg/cawi,  it 
Spanish  dollars  and  27  emtM  the  pioid.  Notwith- 
standing the  higher  price  pmd  at  this  period  for  pep-, 
per,  the  wholesome  e&cts  of  competition  reduced 
it  in  England,  according  to  Munn,  from  the  Portu- 
guese price  of  4s.  to  Is.  8d.  per  pound.  Shortly 
after  this,  pepper  again  fell  in  India  to  its  na* 
tural  price,  the  growth  appearing  to  have  increased* 
and  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mand.  In  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  centuryt 
Captain  Hamilton  states,  that  the  price  he  paid  for 
pepper  at  Falembaug  was  three  Spanish  dollars 
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l^ul,  but  the  pepper  of  Paleabang.  was  m  itsttf 

that  we  may  state  it  at  abottt  four  dolbn^  fhe  fkxA^ 
StSB^  qiiantitie»  of  pepper  were  to  be  had  still  low? 
efid  tlie  nme  aulhov  ttetudon^  ihat^tefwlppf 

ed  some  at  Jehof  even  as  low  as  2  Spanish  dolhil* 
mti  66  eems4  Beeekuum^  in  1714,  laid  in  acim;o 
8i  BttlijMrMMilii  vltiicf  m&ol4^8ifmmtMtmmi 

M  centSi  but  thinks  it  (iu2:ht  to  have  been  got 
much  cheaper.  Aft«rtkia  timoy  the  mono- 
pol J  of  oftf  <Nm  Eflifc  India  Company  being  fully 
established,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  Dutcli,  and  the 

ft«o  EuropMi  tniden  svho  had  leierted  tftJha  Ag- 

chipelago  being  exokded,  the  quantity  of  peppep 
grown  was  diminished,  and  the  price  rose  I'rom 

ka  Baturd  tata  to  Id  to  14y  uA  emt  l&  Sfmemk 

dollars  per  picul.  From  the  ye*r  VfW^t^  179t 
inolusive,  a  period  of  peace,  the  average  pric§  oi 
pepper  m  Holknd  was  abeye  l^pcr  piimA  imfi 
in  England,  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d. 

binco  the  establishment  of  some  degree  of  free 
trade,  the  cultura  of  pepper  in  the  Indian  ialanda 
has  revived,— the  cultivator  obtaining  an  equitable 
price  for  it,  and  the  merchant  purchasing  it  at  a  fair 
one.  In  England,  the  prieii  haa,  in  ecmsequenee 

of  this  favourable  turn  in  the  trade,  fallen  below 
what  it  was  ever  known  before^  and  at  least  to  100 
-  per  eiBt  lovver  duu  the  last  moviopoly  pric^,  to  0^ 

10 
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tMhttf     «Miait ipric69,  te  near  #iie-«ermidi  <if 

the  Portuguese  prices,  md  to  near  one-third  of  Mr 
Jiimn'^e  bomied  'tfia  ground  qf  ,hig.^i0tiini|t9 
<if  ike  adftiiliigeB  irlwh  the  JE^  i^dift  Conapaiiy 
fionferred  ou  the  state. 

tin  ibe  bqgimuiig  of  Ihe  iawntqenth  ce&tu^ 
(•L6l5,)Sir  Dadlejr  Digges  states  the  eonsumption 
of  England  in  pepper  at  4^0,000  lbs.,  and  M^n^ 
(iCai)  ithst  of  aU  Euvgpe  e^  G,Q0OfiQO  .ef  Ih^. 
At  present  it  has  increased  prodigiously,  and  per- 
Jwpi.  the  fOomtimptiQIi  of  £i^gl^d  is  not  J^,tl|4P 

mmtmn^im^mam.tkm  ^f  ril  Ewipe  lhaii 

15,890,000  lbs.,  the  whole  having  inci*eased  since 
Mr  Muau.'a  «tiiiM^  or  iu  ^ut  two  ceptmri/^)^ 

IVom  these  details  some  interesting  and  iinport- 
jmt  >  deductions  my  he  made*  The  iirst  I'^m^ 
ifasteoeuisiR^fthAltea  far  as  pepper^.the  principal 
larticle  of  exportation  from  Indian  in  the  eai  ly  inter- 
cmrse  of  modem  JStutqfe  with  India  is  eenceraed* 
^neither  .Eurepe  aor  India  gained  eny  advantiige  by 
-theiscovery  of  the  new  route  hy  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  first  ebtained  no  better  awket  for  its 
produce,  nor  did  the  latter  obtam  a  eheaper  com- 
modity. In  the  ancient  intercourse,  pepper  cost 
j8s«  6d.  per  pouad,— under  the  Portuguese  it  cost 
4>s.  But  the  mere  difference  between  huid  and 
sea  carnage  cannot. be  estimated. at  less  thaii  7^ 
per  cent   Supposing  ^pper,  -by  either  raate» 
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to  hate  been  laid  in  in  India  at  the  rate  of  rix  Spa* 
nirii  dollars  Ae  picuU  and  fraght  to  hare  ac- 
tually cost  the  Portuguese^  in  the  early  and  im- 
perfidct  state  of  thrir  navigation^  as  high  as  1^50 
Sterling  per  ton,  or  above  w  times  the  present 
prices,  they  ought  still,  had  there  been  a  free  trade, 
to  have  sold  at  7d«  per  pound.  To  the  difference 
between  land  and  sea  carriage  must  be  added,  the 
superior  risk  of  three  sea  voyages, — the  expenoes 
of  frequent  shipment  and  trans-diipment,  the  many 
arbitrary  imposts,  in  the  form  of  import,  transit, 
and  export  duties,  levied  by  barbarous  siatesy  * 
with  the  risk  of  plunder  and  depredation  in  passnig 
through  the  territories  of  barbarous  hordes,  t 

Another  important  remark  occurs,  that,  during 
the  short  period  in  virhich  the  Duteh  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  pepper  trade,  the  price  rose  100  per  cent, 
above  what  it  viras  in  the  time  even  of  the  Portn* 
gnese,  and  1 14f  per  cent,  beyond  what  it  had  been 
before  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    This  shews  at  once  the  condition  to 

•  The  duties  levied  by  the  Soldaas  of  Egypt  alone  are 

said  to  have  amounted  to  one-ikird  of  the  price  of  the  goods 
at  Alcxaudria. 

•|-  «  What  goods/'  says  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na« 
tioDS,  **  could  bear  the  ezpence  of  land  carriage  between 
London  and  Cricnftta?  Or,  if  there  were  any  lo  preciona  as 
to  be  aUe  rapport  the  expenoe,  with  what  safety  could 
th^  be  transported  throegh  the  territories  of  so  many  bar- 
barous nations  f Book  !•  Chap-  III* 
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which  the  pepper  trade  would  have  been  reduced, 

could  any  cue  nation  have  been  able  to  make  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it  as  the  Dutch  did  of  the  clove  and 
nutmeg  trade.  That  this  has  not  been  done  as 
with  these  two  productions,  we  are  not  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  or  forbearance  of  the  European  policy 
of  the  times,  but  to  the  impracticableness  of  effect- 
ing so  great  a  mischief.  Pepper  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  grows  arc  compared  to  the 
feeble  inhabitants  of  the  Spice  Islands,  so  powerful 
and  spirited  as  to  have  aflbrded  effisctual  resistance 
to  a  system  which  was  a  virtual  spoliation  of  their 
property.  ~~ 

The  third  remark  which  I  hate>to  make  is  on 
the  state  of  the  trade  wlien  an  active  competition 
existed  in  it  between  the  Portuguese,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English.  Mr  Munn  triumphantly 
proclaims  the  advantages  which  England  derives 
from  the  new  trade  of  theEast  India  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  says  that  the  country 
obtained  spices  nearly  one-third  cheaper  than  by 
the  old  route.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just 
been  stated  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  that  this 
fall  was  not  owing  to  the  conduct  natural  to  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  but  to  the  eflfects  of  the  busy 
competition  which  subsisted  at  the  time  between 
the  European  nations,  during  which  the  trade 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  beneficial  conse* 
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guenqes  qf  fireedom,  for  the  grower  at  the  tiu^e 
pbtakjpj;  a  higher  price  thip  ever  h^^(f^iifj^ 
before,  and  the  consumer  a  much  cheaper  commo- 
dity.   Ttie  question  is  not  whether  it  yf^  j*|^^qgy 

4)ii)P  bgr  the  old  JToute,  k^t  lyhethc^r  it  |Rp  c^^aper 
in  the  proportion  it  ought  to  have  been  cheaper, 
it  wa3  sold  in  Engli^id  at  this  timft  ^  .fifljf 
to      which  ia  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  sol4fl|it.tlie 
same  time  in  the  markets  on  the  Caspian,  tbe^ 
lo^it  wasj^d  at  a, monopoly  price  still,  ^^jg^ 
ing  it  puichaved  in  the  markets  of  JMiaat  eigl^t 
dollars,  allowing  L.  16  per  ton,  or  twice  the  pre- 
fen^  price,  for  freight,  and  lUO  f/STiff^fi^^jf^^ 
it  was  actually  sold  for  from  108  to  1^0  per  cent, 
above  its  natural  maieket  price !  If  pepper  was 
]|aid  in  at  .five  Spanish  (4oUaM»,(it  ,oug){t  jM^ 
sol^  for  6d.  per  pound  instead  of  9ld.  jsa 
fdbove  rate  of  enbaocement  supposes.  ^ 

•In  the  last  perip^  pf  the  taifi,  i^,that;of 
enlargement  of  British  commerce,  the  price  has 
^unk  to  less  than  one  half  of  the  average  it  ha^i 
borne  in  the  most  favouxi^file  ,p^ods  of  tl^^^o^e 
monopoly,  a  price  beyond  which,  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, it  is  not  probable  it  ^vill  ever  rise^i^jj^, 
but  indeed  fall  much  .below.  Xh^s.£|HBt  qpea^ 
for  itself,  and  requires  no  comment. 

The  last  remark  to  be  oiiered  regards  the  rela- 
•tive  odpsumption  of  pep[>er  now  and  at  former 
times.  When  t^e  price  was  Is.  Sd.  per. pound,  tbe 
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consumption  of  all  Europe  was  6,000,000  lbs.  It 
has  continued  to  increase  since  that  time  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  consumers ;  and,  in  the 
period  before  the  suppression  of  the  monopoly, 
when  the  prices  had  fallen  to  one  half  what  they 
were  when  Mr  Munn's  estimate  was  made,  it 
had  increased  to  11,218,000  lbs.    The  price  has 
since  fallen  to  less  than  lid.  per  pound,  or  about 
one-third  of  Mr  Munn's  price  ;  and,  unless  pep- 
per be  different  from  all  other  commodities,  we 
may  reckon  upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
sumption.   A  practical  illustration  of  this  estab- 
lished maxim  in  political  economy  is  afforded  by 
the  progressive  increase  of  consumption,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  of  prices  within  the  last  few 
years  in  England  alone.    In  1814,  when  the  price 
was  lid.  the  consumption  was  only  785,89^  lbs.  ; 
in  1816,  when  it  was  8|d.  it  was  944,840;  and 
in  1818,  when  the  price  sunk  to  7d.  the  consump- 
tion became  1,113,584,  or  147  per  cent,  more 
than  in  Mr  Munn's  time.    If  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  consumption  of  other  parts  of  Europe 
has  been  in  this  ratio,  the  whole  consumption  at  pre- 
sent ought  to  be  about  sixteen  millions  of  pounds,  or 
as  8  is  to  .S  of  the  consumption  two  centuries  back. 

In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  the  Indian 
islands  is  usually  reckoned  inferior  to  that  of  Mala- 
bar, but  there  exists  no  material  difFeience  between 
them,  as  between  some  other  colonial  productions, 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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inch  atf  cottony  eofie,  elovefl^  &c.  Inthemttketof 
Bengal,  where  they  meet  on  equal  terms,  the  pro« 

duce  of  Malabar  usually  fetches  about  2  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  the  Indian  islands.  In  the  mar« 
kets  of  Europe  there  is  a  difference  of  Jd.  a  pound 
in  favour  of  Malabar  pepper,  but  in  China  no  dif« 
ferenee  whatever  is  made* 

In  point  of  cheapness,  the  Malabar  pepper  will 
bear  no,cottipari8<»a  with  that  of  the  Indian  islands. 
When  Malabar  pepper  is  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Bombay,  at  the  rate  of  16  Spanish  dollars  per  pi- 
eul,  that  of  the  AFchipelage  is  sold  in  Batam  at 
9  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  45  per  cent,  cheap- 
er* The  same  rate  of  difference  seems  always  to 
have  existed.  Buchanan  tells  us,  that  1£0  rupees 
a  candy,  or  11  Spanish  dollars  ond  11  cents  a  pi- 
cul, are  a  price  too  small  to  enable  the  cultivators 
of  datara  to  grow  pepper.  The  Indian  ishmderg 
can  afford  to  grow  it,  as  already  shewn,  for  4  Spa- 
nish dollars,  or  for  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the  Malabar  prices.  *  When  free  European  trad- 
ers received  the  pepper  of  the  Indian  islands  at 
4  and  3  l^^anish  dollars  the  picul,  they  paid  in  Ma- 
Ubar  7iV?  dolbrs.   The  Dutch  and  English  com- 


♦  Hamilton,  giving  an  account  of  Jehor,  says,  "  About 
300  tons  are  the  common  export  of  pepper,  and  we  have  it 
for  almost  one  half  of  the  price  ire  pay  for  Mdabarpepper.**^ 
New  Aeami4  ofihf  Easi  ImUet,  Vol.  II.  p.  1561 
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panics,  in  i\e  beginning  of  last  century,  paid  in 
Malabar  at  the  rate  of  71^5^  Spanish  dollars  the  pi- 
cul,  while  they  obtained  it  in  the  Archipelago  at 
3  and  SJ  Spanish  dollars. 

Some  loose  attempt  may  be  made  at  estimating 
the  consumption  of  different  countries  in  pepper. 
The  whole  produce  of  Mtalabar  *  is  considered  to 
amount  to  6OOO  candies,  28,SuO  piculs,or3,840,000 
lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  considerably  less  than  the  little 
island  of  Penang  produced  at  one  period.  The 
quantity  of  pepper  imported  into  China  by  Eu- 
ropean traders  is  annually  20,560  piculs,  or 
52,741,333  lbs.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  junks 
take  as  much  more,  or,  in  all,  5,482,666.  The 
Dutch  send  to  Japan  30,000  lbs.  annually.  The 
quantity,  on  an  avera*:^  of  oWen  years,  imported  in- 
to Bengal,  was  35,000  Bazar  maiinds,  or  21,000  pi- 


•  *'  Black  pepper  Is  the  grand  article  of  European  cona- 
merce  with  Malabar.  Before  the  invasion  of  Hydcr,  the 
country  now  called  the  province  of  Malabar  produced  an- 
nually about  15,000  candies  of  640  lbs.  The  quantity  con- 
tinued gradually  diminishing  until  ITSS-i,  when  Colonel 
Macleod's  army  came  into  the  province,  since  which  the  de- 
crease has  been  more  rapid,  and  continues  every  year  to 
augment." — Buchanan^s  Journei/,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  530.  Dr 
Buchanan  ascribes  the  diminution  entirely  to  disturbances 
and  misgovernment,  but  I  imagine  it  is  more  to  be  attributed 
to  the  high  cost  of  growing,  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
competing  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  islands. 
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culs,  or  2,800,000  lbs.  almost  the  wbcje  of  which 
is  from  the  Indian  islands.  The  whole  quantity 
sent  to  Europe  is  11,218,000  lbs.  The  peninsula 
of  India  is  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  supplied 
with  the  produce  of  Malabar,  and  so  are  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulf.  The  coun- 
tries lying  between  Siara  and  China  are  supplied 
with  their  own  produce,  of  which  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  conjecture  the  amount.  The  home  con- 
sumption of  the  Indian  islands  is  very  trifling. 

Coffee^  although  not  a  native  product  of  the  In- 
dian islands, — but  recently  known  in  their  commer- 
cial history, — and  still  nearly  confined  to  one  island, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade.  As 
mentioned  in  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  work, 
coffee  was  introduced  into  Java  in  tlie  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  to  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  smill  quantity  of  indifferent  produce, 
grown  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  wliich  occa- 
sionally finds  its  way  into  the  market  of  Calcutta, 
it  is  still  confined.  The  soils  and  countries  in 
which  the  coffee  and  pepper  plants  thrive  are  ex- 
tremely different.  The  soil  which  suits  coffee 
must  be  fertile  and  good.  Pepper  is  more  indis- 
criminate, and  thrives  in  a  much  inferior  soil.  The 
lands  suited  for  both  are  at  present  in  such  abund- 
ance, that  they  scarcely  bear  any  rent ;  but  scarci- 
ty will  naturally  be  first  felt  in  coffee  lands,  and 
this  circumstance  will  sooner  render  coffee  high 
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pricecl  than  pepper.  At  present  the  lahour  of 
nusing  these  two  commodities  is  nearly  the  same^ 
ttd,  Uieidbre,  thar  price  is  nesrlf  alftie.  Thejr 
occupy  the  same  area  of  ground,  are  equally  proli* 
fie,  bear  in  the  flame  time^  and  live  neariy  the  aame 
tiaiie*  Coifee  may,  I  imagine,  to  raised  in  JiavBf 
with  an  ample  profit  to  the  farmer,  at  4  Spanish 
dollars  the  picuL 

Holland  is  the  principal  market  of  Java  coffee, 
and  here  it  is  distinguished  into  pakf.yelloWy  and 
ifxmm,  varieties  which  depend  on  the  age  ef  the 
commodity,  and  not  on  the  modes  of  culture,  or 
on  any  permanent  difference  in  the  plants  which 
yield  them.  The  pale  eoffiee  is  the  newesi  mi, 
lowest  priced.  The  brown  is  the  oldest  and  most 
esteemed.  Co£tee  6l0i^-4a-JU«a^J(p9ed- the  first 
year  eight  per  cent.,  the  seeond  about  five»  «id 
the  third  about  two,  ailer  which  it  continues 
stationary,  and  assumes  a  brown  colour.  This 
is  the  hr&M  ceflhe  ef  oemmeree.  Thm  is  a  loss 
of  15  per  cent,  of  weight,  and  at  least  two  years 
and  a  half  of  <^  interest  of  money,  mA,  profits 
of  stock  upon  this  commodity.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  brown  co&e  will  disappear  from 
the  BunlLets.  The  Dutch  acquired  a  taste  Sw  k 
during  the  time  in  which  the  coffee  used  to  be  te- 
diously and  improvidently  stored,  when  the  mono* 
poly  was  in  fiiil  force.  Cdfee  is  an  article  of  eo> 
)on^  produce,  the  value  of  the  difiercut  varieties 
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inf  which  is  in  a  good  measure  determined  by  the 

taste  or  caprice  of  the  consumer.  In  the  Dutch 
market,  pcde  or  new  Java  co£&e  bears  the  nme 
price  as  the  oofl^  of  St  Domingo  and  Cid»,  and  ia 
15  per  cent,  worse  than  Qrdinary  West  India  cof- 
fees, i^UoweoBSde  is4i  percent.  beUer  than  Boor* 
bon  or  even  Mocha,  and  brown  coflfee  is  425  per 
cent,  better  even  than  the  last.  In  the  London 
'market,,  the  ayerage  of  Java  coflS^s  is  M  per 
cent,  better  than  Jamaica.  Java  brown  coffee  in 
the  London  market  is  nearly  on  a  par,  but  rather 
fuperior  to  Mocha.  In  the  markets  of  Ben* 
gal  and  Bombay,  Mocha  coffee  ranks  very  high, 
fmd  is  no  less  in  the  ktter  than  8£  per  cent,  sn* 
perior  to  Java.  This  rebtion,  bovrever,  is  only 
to  inferior  Java  coflPee,  triage,  as  it  is  called  in  com- 
inerciai  language  such  only  having  been  sent  to 
Bombay.  Th^  whole  prodnce  of  Java  in  GO0be  is 
120,000  piculs  for  the  western  parts  or  country  of 
the  Sundas,  and  about  70,000  for  the  easterp  dis* 
tricts,  or  in  all,  the  picul  bemg  186  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, 25,84^0,000  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  twot- 
s^enthfl  of  the  whole  jHrodnce  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  about  the  nineteenth  part  of  the  consumption 
9f  Europe,  which  i§  reckoned  at  54,260  tons,  or 
486,158,960  ponnds  ovourdupois.  The  quantity 
of  land  in  Java  fit  to  grow  coffee  is  immense,  and 
any  scarcity  of  it  cannot  be  anticipated  fpr  many 
yearst  Siich  is  its  abundancet  th^t  it  can  hardly  be 
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said  to  pay  any  rent,  or  to  have  any  price,  where- 
as in  the  West  Indies,  Edwards  estimates  the  price 
of  lands  iSt  for  growing  coffee  at  L.2|  per  acre.  Un- 
der tliese  circumstances,  and  the  cheap  rate  of  labour, 
the  quantity  wliicli  might  be  grown  appears  almost 
interminable.  It  is  only  necessary  for  this,  that 
the  culture  should  he\co7iipIcteli/  free  and  unshack- 
led, and  that  no  injudicious  impost  should  be  levied 
upon  it.  The  existing  aflministration  of  the  co- 
lony has  made  some  liberal  advances  towards  such 
a  system,  but  half  enough  has  not  yet  been  effected, 
for  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  a  government 
that  understands  the  ever-insepai'able  interests  of 
itself  and  its  subjects,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
culture  or  trade  in  coffee,  than  in  that  of  bread 
corn.  Under  the  present  _management,  it  is  as- 
serted by  competent  judges,  tliat  in  five  years 
from  the  time  in  which  the  high  prices  began 
to  affect  the  free  culture,  or  I8I7,  the  quantity 
of  coffee  which  Java  will  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing will  not  be  less  than  70,000,000  of  pounds, 
which  will  equal  the  production  of  St  Domingo  in 
the  year  1790,  when  its  cultivation  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  French. 

From  the  rates  at  which  coffee  has  been  of  late 
yeai*s  sold  in  Java,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opi- 
nion of  its  natural  price.  The  supply  of  coffee 
grown  in  all  the  countries  which  produce  it  has 
noU  in  fact,  been  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
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European  market,  and  until  su^ly  and  denuuMl 
be  equalised,  it  will  be  impoariUe.  to  ascertain  it. 

Any  quantity  of  coifee  might  be  had  in  Javn  in 
1812,  at  it  Spaniab  dollars  a  picul.  It  rose  in 
1814,  and  the  following  years,  to  10,  to  15,  to-^O, 
to  30,  and  in  the  keenness  ol'  competition,  onoe 
reached  SJ  dollars.  If  pepper,  which  ao  ezacdy 
resembles  it  in  the  labour  necessary  to  produce  it, 
can  be  imported  into  Java,  and  sold  there  lor  9 
dollars ;  coflfee,  the  produce  of  tbe  oountry,  not 
chargeable  with  freight,  ought  not,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent drcumstances  of  the  trade,  to  exceed  eigbt. 
In  a  fi^  and  latr  state  of  trade  and  prodndion, 
coffee,  like  pepper,  will  be  grown  at  4  Spanish 
dollars,  and  6  Spaniab  dcdlafs  per  picnl  may 
be  considered  a  fair  exportation  prieei  wliidi 
should  cover  the  risk  of  the  merchant  in  making 
advances  to  the  native  cultivator,  pay  him  inci- 
dental charges,  and  afford  him  a  good  profit.  Ex- 
ported at  9  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  coffee, 
paying  freight  at  the  rale  of  L^8  per  ton,  and 
allowing  50  per  cent,  for  profit,  insurance,  and 
incidental  chaiges,  might  be  sold  in  Europe  at 
about  5.5s.  per  cwt.,  wfatdi  is  nearfy  the  preasnt 
price  of  pepper* 

The  cost  of  growing  West  India  coiee  baa 
been  estimated  by  Edwards  at  577S.  per  cwt.,  or 
15i^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  285i  per  cent. 
Iiigher  than  the.  actual  cost  of  growing  Java  cofie. 
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1^7  per  cent  lugborthHi  I  bave  supposed  it  piiMV 

tkable  for  the  European  resident  merchant  to  ex* 
pert  end  7  H  per  teit.  beyond  the  priee  ee  eeti* 
Slated  lijr  die  ptranel  produce  of  pepper.  We 
have  the  price  of  Mocha  coffee  from  Neibour,  who 
states  it,  in  as  high  as  l6j-  StpuaA  doUaxi 
the  picuL  •  In  a  state  of  fair  trade,  and  with  equal 
duties  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  it  is  evident  enough 
ihmi  this,  that  the  produce  of  the  West  India  islaiidsi 
or  Arabia,  would  stand  no  chance  of  competition 
with  that  of  Java.  The  market  price  of  Java 
ec^fee  is  at  present  regahu»d,  and  wQI  cestiniie 
to  be  regulated,  until  the  quantity  greatly  increases, 
by  the  prices  of  the  genoil  muket.  The  diffinr^  * 
enee  between  the  cost  of  growing  and  brii^ing  to 
market  the  coffee  of  ^frrrTr-^H  thfi  drnrrr  produce 
of  other  eonntries,  is  a  pramimn  paid  to  the  eiil«- 
tivator  of  the  former,  until  bis  own  produce  sliall 
begin  to  regulate  the  general  market. 

Sugar  is  a  production  for  which,  like  cofiEee,  the 
Indian  islands  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and 
knowledge  of  Europeans.  Java,  and  Luconiat  or 
Lusong,  are  the  principal  places  of  piodiictioo*  The 
Chinese  residing  in  Siam  have  of  late  years  manu* 
factured,  indeed,  a  omiaiderable  quantity  of  excels 
lent  qnaKty,  which  fnds  its  way  into  the  Archipe* 
lago,  and  eventually  to  £ur<^e*   All  the  sugar 


•  » 

*  DsBcriplkm  de  I'Arsbiej  Tom.  IL  p.  52. 
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manufactored  in  Ae  Indkn  ialandt  if  of  tli«  de« 

scription  called  clayed.    The  sugar  in  manufactu- 
ring is  formed  in  pots,  tlie  Icmer  part  of  which, 
mg  the  wont  clayed^  and  the  iq^^  the  beit»  thia 
circumstance  determineis  the  commodity  into  two 
qualities  in  the  market.    The  manulacture  is  en- 
tirely in  the  haada  of  the  Chhiaae.   To  theae  the 
European  resident  merchants  make  advances,  and 
the  produce  ia  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
facturing seaaoD.    I  have  ahmdy  attempted  to  e*- 
timate  the  cost  of  growing  sugar  in  Java,  and  stat- 
ed it  at  €xVd  Spaniah  doUara  the  picui  of  136  Iba. 
Tlie  European  merchants  at  present  contract  ¥rith 
'  the  planters  at  the  following  rates : — For  the  hest 
white  angara  from  five  to  aix  and  a  half  doUara  the 
picul  of  136  lbs.  avoirdupois  j  and  for  the  broxcn 
from  four  to  four  and  a  half  dollars,  or  an  average 
for  both  of  five  Spaniah  doUara.   It  ia  uaually  aold 
to  the  exporter  for  about  eight  dollars  the  white, 
and  aix  or  aevei^  the  brown.   Theae  high  pdcea, 
and  a  free  cultuie  and  trade  ia  the  commodity, 
have  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  cause  of 
an  immenae  increaae  in  the  eulture  of  the  aqgar 
cane.    This  haa  been  moat  remarkaUe  in  the  rieh 
districts  of  the  eastern  part  of  th^  island.  In 
181d,  the  quantity  of  aogvr  prodnoed  in  the  oen- 
tral  districts  did  not  exceed  10,000  piculs,  or 
}2,1^2f  cwts.    In  1818,  it  had  increased  six-fold, 
or  was  60,000  piculs,  or  7^^8571  cwts.  The  ^uai|* 
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tity  produced  ia  tibe  mmtem  diitriels  if  1M»000 

piculs,  or  145,714*7  cwts.,  and  in  the  eastern  extre* 
mi^  of  the  island  about  20,000  piculs^  or  24^,285^ 
ewts.»  mMag,  in  aU;  SOO^  picals»  or  M8>857f 

cwts.,  or  27,«00,000  lbs. 

Tbe  quality  of  Java  sugar  will  be  best  aeee»- 
tatned  from  comparing  it  with  other  sugars  in  the 
market  in  which  it  is  best  known.  When  a  pound 
of  Java  sugar,  mised  brown  and  whUe^  sells  in  the 
market  of  Rotterdam  for  10^  groots. 


Bengal  sdh  tat 

9  gt 

British  West  India 

9} 

Surinam 

9i 

Braiil       -  • 

10. 

Havannah  ~  — -  . 

Manilla           •  « 

10 

'  It  may  be  observedi  in  respect  to  the  quality  of 
these  sugars,  that  those  of  ManiUa,  Jav«»  and  Bia- 
zil,  are  nearly  equal - 

Edwards  has  estimated  the  price  of  growing  su- 
gar in  Jamaica  at  18s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  making  S8s» 
9id.  per  picul.  By  the  estimate  I  have  furnished, 
this  is  1^  per  cent,  dearer  than  Java  sugar. 
Under  a  system  of  colonial  policy  and  government 
perfectly  liberal  and  free,  I  should  calculate  upon 
good  clayed  sugar  being  exported  from  Java  at  the 
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low  nte  of  from  duw  to  torn  Sptaiih  dollan  per 

The  beltor  put  of  Uio  idoIm8M  dhained  in  the 

manufacture  of  the  sugar  of  Java  is,  in  the  present 
abundance  of  it,  nearly  wasted,  especially  in  the 
oeatam  diatricts,  when  no  arrack  is  manufaotured. 
Any  quantity  may  be  purchased  on  the  spot  where 
the  augar  ia  maaufiMtfured  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dol- 
hr  per  plcul ;  and  the  finest  might,  weie  there  e 
luarket  for  it,  be  delivered  to  the  exporter  at  4s« 
per  cwt* 

The  Arrack^  or  spirits  nannfaetared  from  rice, 

luolasses,  and  palm  wine,  is  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties, chiefly  for  doneatic  eonaumption.  In  former 
times,  it  was  exported  in  considerable  quantity, 
particularly  to  Europe  and  Madras.  The  arrad^ 
jof  commenie  k  of  three  kinds,  which  are  mere  va- 
rieties in  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  The  leaguer  of 
the  bigheal  proof,  including  duties*  is  usually  aold 
at  from  60  to  Spanish  dollars,  aocording  to  the 
demand,  which  is  4>5  cents  of  u  Spanish  dollar  per 

yillon,  and  one  of  die  second  at  fiom  4<5  to  5^ 


^  Hamikon,  fn  1710,  porchased  sugar  at  Japara^  tlie 

principal  place  of  manufacture  at  present  also,  lower  than  I 
liave  here  stated  it.  "  I  bought/'  says  he,  **  good  wiiite  su- 
jgar  in  cakes  here  for  two  Dutch  4oUaia  p^r  piciU>  bdtflg 
140  lbs.  EogUfih  SHtUe  weight.^' 
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Spauli  doUani  or  S3  cents  per  giUon.  It  is  0^4 
culated  that  tbe  beat  nay  be  affibrdedy  mdudiDi^ 
duties^  fas  seven  Spanish  dollars  per  picui,  wiiich  ia 
87  oenta,  or  80d.  per  gallon,  end  tbe  ordioarjr  ae 

S8  cents,  or  lod. 

-  Tbe  iirst  of  the  peculiar  and  meat  valued  of  Ike 
eaqNifta  of  tbe  Indian  ishnds  is  Ae  cfiwe,  of  tbe 
agriculture  of  which  I  have  already  furnished  an 
ample  eoeoimt.  Tbe  clove  requbes  very  little  earn 
or  preservation  as  an  artiole  of  oenmeree.  It  is 
simply  packed  in  bags  weighing  lbs.  each,  and 
m  this  state  snfiera  no  deterioiataon  firoin  keeping* 
For  two  centnries  it  has  now  been  an  article  of 
rigid  monopoly  in  culture  and  commerce,  and  du^ 
ring  that  period  eoid  to  the  eonsumer  at  a  pric0 
exorbitantly  bc^'uml  ihn  «ninriil  yalue.  As  the 
oommerce  in  it  is  at  present  conducted,  it  is  too  in* 
oonsiderabie  to  deanrve  mndi  serious  aitentien* 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  inquired,  what  circum«< 
stances  have  contributed  to  reduce  tbe  trade  in  an 
artideof  elegant  and  innocent  luxury,  for  which 
nations  of  every  rank  of  civilization  have  an  univer- 
sal taste»  to  it  present  insignificant  amount,  and  to 
point  oat  the  means  by  which  tbe  commerce  in  it 
may  be  enlarged,  and  the  natural  rights  of  the, 
grower  and  consumer  restored*  We  possess  abun*- 
dant  fieicts  to  enable  us  to  do  this,  and  we  have 
only  to  apply  to  them  the  acknowledged  prin* 
ejple^  that  a  free  competition  alone  can  insure  to 
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the  grower  the  wliole  value  of  his  produce,  and  to 

the  consumer  the  cheapest  commodity.  It  frill  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  diminished 
eonsumptkm  of  clores,  which  has  been  absurdly 
and  inconsiderately  ascribed  to  a  caprice  of  fashion, 
hu,  in  fiust,  been  principally  owing  to  an  enhance- 
ment of  their  cost,— 4hat  the  dove  is  naturally  a 
cheap  and  abundant  production,  and  that  a  free 
trade  in  it  will  be  inentably  attended  by  a  great 
increase  of  consumption.  I  shall  do  this  by 
furnishing  a  calculation  of  the  natural  price  of 
cloves,  and  corroborate  it  by  a  review  of  the  prices 
of  the  commodity  in  the  different  periods  of  the 
trade*  The  natural  price  of  the  clove  may  be  best 
understood  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  la- 
bour of  growing  it,  with  that  of  articles  of  the 
same  countries,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  free  culture, — ^pepper  and  oofte  are 
those  articles  with  which  it  is  most  natural  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison*  In  the  existing  rektion  of 
land  to  capital,  the  lands  required  for  all  three  af- 
ford no  rent,  on  account  of  their  abundance.  This 
IS  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  clove,  perhaps^ 
than  to  the  others.  An  acre  of  pepper  vines  wiU 
yield  11 61  lbs.  of  clean  pepper ;  an  acre  of  cloves 
only  875  lbs.  If  the  expence  of  growing  cloves^ 
therefore,  were  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  a 
given  area  of  land,  they  ought  to  be  nearly  three 
times  the  price  of  pepper.  This,  however,  is  by 
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no  means  the  case.  The  principal  labour  is  in  the 
first  culture  of  the  ground,  and  the  planting  of 
the  trees.  In  the  culture  of  clove  trees,  there  is 
in  75  years  only  the  labour  of  preparing  one  acre 
of  land,  and  of  planting,  rearing,  and  reaping 
75  trees,  which  will  in  that  time  give  a  produce  of 
24,750  lbs.  In  that  of  pepper,  there  will  be  in 
the  same  time  the  labour  of  the  preparation  of  3i 
acres  of  land,  and  the  rearing  of  5805  vines  and 
props.    The  produce  will  be  7'1'»014«  lbs. 

The  relative  expence  of  growing  these  two  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  system  of  Jorced  culture, 
will  afford  another  means  of  determining  their  re- 
lative  prices.  In  Amboyna,  50  clove  trees  are  as- 
signed to  the  care  of  one  man  ;  in  Bencoolen  500 
pepper  vines.  The  produce  of  the  labourer  in 
the  first  case  is  218!  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  second 
JiOSi  lbs.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  na- 
tural price  of  the  clove,  the  cost  of  rearing  it,  is 
really  smaller  than  that  of  pepper. 

We  have  a  further  means  of  judging  of  their  re- 
lative cost  by  the  prices  given  respectively  for  them 
by  the  monopolists.  The  real  price  paid  to  the 
cultivator  for  cloves  is  3Jd.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  or 
nearly  eight  Spanish  dollars  per  picul  of  133]  lbs. 
In  Bencoolen  there  is  paid  for  pepper  in  all  about 
4Ton  pe^  picul. 

We  may  again  compare  the  prices  determined  by 
these  data  with  the  natural  market  rate  of  the  com- 
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tnodity  before  violence  or  impolicy  interfered  with  it. 
The  companions  of  Magellan,  in  1521,  purchased 
doves  at  the  Moluccas  at  the  foUowing  rates  by  bar* 
ter  :  For  ten  yards  of  good  scarlet  broad  cloth  they 
received  a  InAar  of  cloves  weighing  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  and  for  fifteen  yards  of  tniddling  cloth 
the  same  quantity.  If  we  take  the  value  gf  the 
finest  broad  cloth  at  248.  per  yard,*  we  shall 
have  the  price  of  the  cloves  at  nearly  12  Spanbh 
dollars  per  picul.  In  1599,  the  Dutch,  in  their 
first  voyage,  obtained  their  cloves  in  the  Moluccas 
at  the  rate  of  10^  Spanlsli  dollars,  which  proba- 
bly included  some  charges  and  duties^  for»  in  the 
following  year,  regular  contracts  were  entered  in* 
to  as  low  as  S/l;^  Spanish  dollars.  The  price  paid 
for  pepper  at  this  time  in  the  markets  of  the  west^ 
cm  part  of  the  Ardiipclago  was  6  Spanish  dollars. 
}^  rom  all  these  data,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
natural  price  of  growing  cloves  cannot,  at  all 
events,  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  diat 
of  growing  pepper, — ^that  that  price  may  be  about 
6  Spanish  dollars,  and  would,  in  a  firee  state  of,  the 
market,  be  to  the  exporter  not  more  than  8  Spa- 
nish dollars. 

The  clove  trade  is  naturally  divided  into  the  three 

following  periods, — when  it  was  conducted  by  the 
natives  Uurough  many  steps,  and  reached  the  distant 


♦  ITealth  qfNatkmt,  Book  I.  chap.  i?. 
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natioiiB  of  Europe  by  precarious  voyages  ivid  distant 
landJoumayS) — ^whenit  reached  then  paftlythrough 

that  chauuel  and  partly  through  the  i^ortugn^  by 
4he  MW  route,— when  the  nations  o£  Europe  om* 
-peted  for  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  Mo- 
luccas and  of  Europe, — and,  lastly,  when  the  supre- 
ipaqr  of  the  Dutch  was  fully  established  and  ezdodr 
ed  all  competition.  In  the  first  period,  if  we  imagine 
the  Arabs,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  to  have  purchasr 
ed  cloves  in  the  Moluccas  at  their  natural  market 
rate,  or  8  Spanish  dollars,  we  may  then  trace  them 
on  their  w^y.  to  fyuNsg^.:  ^  M  Sunda  Calapth  or 
tbe  modem  Batavia,  one  of  the  emporia  at  wliioh 
the  traders  of  the  west  obtained  cloves,  Linschoten 
informs  us,  that  the  commodityfWaiM^rbe  obtain- 
ed at  firom  l^f^Spnuish  dnlhgs  to  15^oiiat  an 
average  of  nearly  11<  Spanish  dollars,  which  would 
afford  a  reasonable  profit  between  the  Moluccas 
and  Java  in  the  rude  state  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation  which  prevailed.  When  the  cloves,  pur- 
chased at  the  enyforia  of  the  west,  had  reached  as 
far  as  the  Caspian,  and  thus  made  two  sea  voyages 
with  a  tedious,  expensive,  and  dangerous  land 
journey,  they  cost  no  more  than  91-^  Spanish 
dollars,  or  were  enhanced  551  per  cent.  *  Mmm 
informs  us,  that  the  price  of  cloves,  when  they  had 
got  as  fiff  as  Aleppo,  was  l40jVd  Spanish  doUan^ 


*  Edwards  m  Hakluyt's  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  291. 
.     VOL.  m.  B  b 
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and  lluit  the  ancient  selling  price  in  ]^laid>  after 

the  voyage  ft6m  Alep^  to  Venice,  from  Venice 
to  Bruges  or  Antwerp,  and  thence  to  England, 
'im  ^7,  00  Spanirii  doUiunit  nearly  thirty  tfanee  tlie 
•  ]^tae  cost,  seventeen  times  the  price  at  theemporhmi 
nf  Sunda  Caiapa,  IGO  cent,  on  the  price  at  the 
markets  ^  the  Caspiaii,  and  68  per  cent,  beyond 

the  Aleppo  prices.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dktant  eottimeTce  of  ail  other  barbae 
t&M  tinies* 

During  the  second  period  of  the  trade  in  cloves, 
0t  thU;  of  the  dominion  of  the  Bortegueff^  vetf  . 
little  change  i|)pear9  to  hate  'beon  efi^cted  in  the 
price  of  cloves,  for  £ur(^  Was  supplied  partly 
thtwgfa  the  Pdftttgnesek  and  pertly  with  die  ptt)^ 
i^cb  which  eame  oVeNltod,  a  proof  that  the  Por^ 
tuguese  could  not  have  brought  a  great  deal,  or 
mMeriaily  intei^ftred  with  the  ootnniette  of  the 

Arabs.  The  Dutch  had  hardly  established  their 
connection  with  the  Moluccas  when  they  were 
followed  by  the  English,  and  both  had  to  com* 
pete  with  the  Portuguese,  tlie  Chinese,  and 
Hv€  tradersi  that  is,  the  Malays,  Javanese  and 
Macassars.  The.  price  of  doTes,  of  course^  rose, 
and  in  I619,  Rumphius  *  informs  us^  that  the 
Dutch  Gotemor^General  Coen  waa  compelled 
to  allow  by  contract  IS/j^-  Spanish  dollars  dhe 
picui  for  them,  but  that  this  did  not  satisfy 

*  Manmcript  History  of  Amboyna. 
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Ad  aatmsy  wb»  mm  m  tke  babh  of  Mdv* 
tt^  hxm  the  English  oAili  ai4  nmcb  *s  IS^J^ 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  Munn  says,  th€  Eng- 
lish piid  Ha  high  is  h«l  Httiin  im  mak^ 
ing  o»t  a  casi^  fcr  the  East  India  Company, 
and  probably  this  is  aa  exaggeration.'*  .The 
aaiae  coBipetilioa»  aa  we  have  ahreadjr  aaee»  nkh 
ed  pepper  to  8 /Lt.  The  cloves  purchased  in  the 
Indiea  at  these  prices,  we  are  informed  by  Mann, 
mte  sold  in  England*  at  the  hkta  of  177  Spaniah 
dollars,  or  850  per  cent,  advance  on  the  highest  of 
these  prices.  I  come  now  to  thekst  period  oi'  the 
history  of  the  dove  trade,  that  of  the  elose  mono* 

poly  of  the  Dutch.  This  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  in  16^,  and 
therefore  has  oemtiiied  naar  tignjgentnries.  Ana^ 
tempt  to  impose  the  monopoly  of  cloves,  in  trade 
and  culture,  occasioned  constant  wars  and  inaur^ 


«    The  Quivmor,  Van  Spuk,  again  ienl  an  axpedidaa 

of  war-boats  against  Loehoe  and  Cambello,  to  compel  the 
iflhabitants  of  these  districts  to  cut  down  their  clove  trees, 
m  they  refused  to  leave  off  trading  with  foreigners,  and,  as 
there  was  no  means  of  preventing  them,  for,  when  they  knew 
of  any  strangeis  at  ^vii^,  they  would  oonceal  tMr  ships  hi 
by  places  and  carry  theur  dorai  to  them.  The  Eaglifh  ea« 
peeially  hurt  tk9  markd  ezeeedhigly,  giving  tor  a  bahar  of 
cloves  from  80  to  lOO  rix  dollars,  a  price  which  the  natives 
desired  from  us  also."— Rumphius  s  ManuscQpt  Histortf 
AvtAo^^na^  Chap.  viii. 
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rections  in  the  Moluccas  down  to  the  yeftr  1681, 
when  the  Dutch  ad'leiigth  established  the  monopo- 
ly  to  their  heart's  desire.  That  they  might  regu- 
late and  control  production  and  price  just  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  dove  trees  were  extirpated 
every  where  but  in  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their 
power  I  and  the  surrounding  princes  wei;e  bi^b^ 
by  annual  stipends  to  league  with  them  for  the  de^ 
structiou  of  their  subjects'  property  and  birthright. 
This  plan  was  begun  about  the  year  1551.  *  The 
eontroets  are  still  in  force,  and  an  annual  fleet  yi« 


*  *'  Admiral  Vlamuigv"  says  Rumpbiii^  '^haviiig  oow  re-  * 
turned  fro»  Banda,  and  obier?iDg,  as  before  stated,  that 
the  Company  was  overstocked  with  cloves,  he  loaged  for 
an  opportunity  of  rooting  up  a  portion  of  the  dove  trees. 

The  existing  disaftection  seemed  to  him  to  aflbrtl  that  op- 
portunity,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  produce  might 
ba  secured  to  the  Compaoyj  and  the  faiUUeu  inhabitants 
be  prevented  from  mug^ngm  With  this  view,  he  request- 
ed the  king  of  Temate  to  come  to  Amboyna*  that  he 
might  accompany  him  to  Batavia»  to  talce  measures  with 
the  Govemor*6eaeral  and  Council  for  settling  the  affiun 
of  the  Moluccas.  He  also  proposed  to  the  king  tliat  he 
^ould  cause  to  be  extirpated  all  the  cluve  trees  in  his 
country,  as  they  were  tlie  cause  of  all  the  dUqfftctifm 
which  existed,  and  that  he  should  yearly  leceive,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  service,  a  good  sum  in  money."  In  ano* 
ther  place  he  says  that,  on  one  oociiion>  at  a  smgle  ga« 
thcring,  Ambojma  alone  produced,  for  the  first  crop,  a  ridi 
harvest  of  two  thousand  bahars,  1,188,000  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
but  that  J^ortinie  favoured  the  admiral,  for  the  troops  sent  to 
ravage  the  country  succeeded  in  destroying  a  great  many 
and  cocoa*nut  trees,  with  SOOO  dove  trees  I 

f 
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Sits  the  surrounding  islands,  to  suppress  the  growth 
of  cloves,  which,  in  their  native  country,  spring 
up,  with  a  luxuriance  which  these  measures  of  Sa- 
tanic rigour,  and  of  sacrilege  towards  bountiful 
Nature,  can  scarce  repress. 

By  the  plan  on  which  the  clove  trade  is  now 
conducted,  a  plan  carried  into  effect  through  so 
much  iniquity  and  bloodshed,  the  country  of  spices 
is  rendered  a  petty  fann,  of  which  the  natural 
owners  are  reduced  to  the  worst  condition  of  pre- 
dial slavery,  and  the  great  monopolizer  and  op- 
pressor is  that  government  whose  duty  it  should 
have  been  to  insure  freedom  and  afford  protection. 
Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan  more 
destructive  of  industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth 
of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than  this 
system,  framed  in  a  barbarous  age  5  and  it  reflects 
disgrace  upon  the  character  of  a  civilized  people  to 
persevere  in  it. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  monopolizers,  in 
carrying  the  details  of  this  system  into  effect,  at 
once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive  them- 
selves. The  nominal  price  paid  to  the  natives  is 
actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity, 
but  they  aic  cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultiva- 
tor brings  his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where 
it  is  subjected  at  once  to  a  deduction  of  one-fifth, 
for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and  military 
oflScers.    The  price  of  the  remainder  is  fixed  at 


8Q0       coMMSBCUi.  MflCBiraaii  op 


the  rate  of  9{^o  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  but  before 
payment  is  mado^  another  dedudpop  of  OM-|ifth 
18  made,  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chieis  or  r^as,  and  the  other  for  the  native  elders, 
who  are  oreneera  of  the  £Nncod  culture.  The  real 
price,  therefore,  paid  to  the  grower,  is,  Spanisli  • 
dollars  8  per  picul,  or  3 id.  per  pound  avoirdupoia, 
instead  of  Spanish  doUani  11^  per  pkml,  or  4ld» 
per  pound,  which  is  pretended  to  be  given. 

When  cbves  have  been  sold  on  the  ipot»  <t)io 
price  usually  exacted  has  been  ibout  64t  Spattsh 
dollars  the  picul,  or  eight  tio^^a  the  price  paid  to 
the  cultivator!  The  avenigt  price  in 
previous  to  the  waref  the  French  Revolution,  najr 
be  taken  at  Gs.  per  pound*  or  177iVi;  Spanish  dol* 
Ian  per  picul,  £12^  per  cent,  advmmon  tim  real 
cost  of  the  commodity  in  the  place  of  its  growth. 
When  brought  direct  to  England,  they  have  cost, 
on  an  average,  ds.  8d.  the  pound,  making  10^  A 
per  picul,  an  advance  on  the  natural  export  price 
of  l^S  per  cent. ! 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  cloves  grown 
and  consumed  in  different  periods  of  the  trade, 
from  the  nature  of  the  suligect,  our  information 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  any  thing  mora  than 
an  approximation.  Argensol^  informs  us  that 
the  five  Moluccas  alone,  exclusive  of  Giloki,  Ans- 
boyna,  &c«  produced  yearly,  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  supremacy,  4000  bahanb 
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Of  S,a76sOOO  lb.  a¥oir4Hp(M«i>  U&  adds  4  moit 
jdnetfve  wi4  iotpcrtant  Actt  tluit»  when  th«  inde 

was  free,  the  quantity  produced  was  increased  to 

op^balf  move,  or  <k)(X>  habArs,  making  dy564^QgQ 
Um.  In  tbe  ywr  1631,  ^be  quantity  yielded  bj 
Amboyna  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  depre4§|iofif 

^  the  Putehs  end  wbal  was  delivered  to  thm  wif 


great  d^  more,  however,  was  actually  produi^ed* 

fer  the  wnfjeei  were  mtureUy  diaiiiciined  (p  simply 

Hie  Datch,  and  sold  what  they  could  to  other 
Ill-augers.    The  whole  produce  alt  present  doeg 
U  18  beiievedt  everege  abore  7Q(]^Q0Q  Ihf, 

The  aivefage  oonetiincd  yearly  in  Europe,  in  the 
period  before  th^  ^piiQe  Jslauds  fell  into  the  handf 

of  the  Kngh'isb,  wai.iibout^43tfOQ  Uuu  Dunog 

the  last  British  possession  oT~Hie~^Mo!iiccas,  the 
average  cg^sumptjon  of  Europe,  on  an  estimate  of 
«ve  yeon,  from  1«U  to  1818t  waa  dddfiOQ  Ibe 
Of  this  Great  Britain  consumed  annually  78,000 
Ibs^  of  which  70,000  lbs.  were  the  produce  of 
Cayepuie*  The  dety  en  Molucca  elovee  dpuing 
this  tiipe  in  England  was  no  less  than  5$.  7 id,  the 

Ikt  mm  than  twenty  fold  th^  priee  of  the  qow* 
iw>dity  where  il  grows,  end  VMldng,  wkh  the  piioe^ 

the  real  cost  to  the  Qonsunier  thirty-four  times  that 
piieel 

The  6oti  brought  forward  in  tbeee  atatements 
l^e  amply  iuiiiueiit  to  point  out  the  triKe  cau^i  of 
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the  dedioe  of  the  do^e  tiade*  Produottem  and 
comiinptioii  naturally  declined,  because,  by  the 

arts  of  the  monopoly,  the  price  was  so  exorbitantly 
enhanced,  that  the  conainner  eoold  not  a£Ebrd  to 
buy.  The  production  of  the  five  Moluccas,  which, 
in  the  best  times,  was  3,564,000  lbs.  fell,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Dutch  adminiatnition,  to 
f,Sl6,600  lbs.  The  consumption  of  Europe, 
which,  in  1621,  was  450,000  lbs.,  was,  on  an  ave- 
nge, fiom  1786  to  1791,  only  553,000  His.,  and 
from  1811^  to  1818  only  365,000  lbs.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  price  fell  numerically*  It 
ought  to  have  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  other  ar* 
tides  likely  to  be  substituted  for  cloves,  or  likely  to 
supplant  them.  It  ought  to  have  &llen  in  the 
proportion  of  blade  and  long  pepper,  pimento,  gin* 
g^r,  &c«  the  consumption  of  all  of  which  has,  in  the 
same  time,  greatly  increased*.  li^  cloves  and  p^ 
per  were,  the  one  Ss.  per  pound,  and  the  other 
38.  6d.  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  route 
to  India,  and  pepper  fell  afterwards  from  competi* 
tion  to  Is.  8d. ;  cloves  ought  to  have  fallen  to  Ss. 
9  id.,  instead  of  which  they  were  6s.  If  the  clove 
trade  had  partaken  of  the  freedom  of  whieh  the 
pepper  trade  has  of  late  years  received,  when  the 
price  of  it  has  fallen  to  7d.  per  pound,  cloves  ought 
legitimately  to  have  fallen  to  ls.4d*  per  poundf 
It  is  not  true  that  the  actual  consumption  of  cloves 
has  diminished  in  Eugiandy  but  in  reference  to 
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increased  wealth  and  population,  it  is  strictly  so. 
In  1615 f  it  was  computed  that  the  consumption  of 
England  was  fifty  thous^d  pounds,  and  it  is  in- 
creased, in  the  present  state  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
but  by  56  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  pep- 
per is  147  per  cent.  It  would  be  sti*ange  if  the 
case  were  otherwise,  when  we  advert  that,  for  years 
back,  the  actual  cost  to  the  consumer,  including 
duty,  has  been  16  per  cent,  greater  than  before 
the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  55  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Indies ! 

Besides  the  cloves  of  the  Moluccas,  tlie  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  Cayenne,  produce  cloves  originally 
brought  from  the  Moluccas,  the  only  part  of  the 
world  to  which  the  clove  is  indigenous.  The 
cloves  of  Bourbon,  in  the  market  of  Bombay,  arc 
^  parts  less  valuable  than  those  of  the  Moluccas, 
in  China  3Si  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  London  market, 
10  per  cent.  If  the  clove  suffered  deterioration, 
as  Rumphius  and  other  good  authorities  assure  us, 
by  being  merely  translated  from  the  genuvic  Mo- 
luccas to  Amboyna  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  not  to  be  expected  they  should  bear  a 
change  of  several  degrees  of  latitude.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  culture  in  Bourbon  or  Cayenne  rests 
entirely  on  the  frail  foundation  of  the  existence  of 
the  Dutch  monopoly  in  the  Indies.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  price  of  the  clove  in  the 
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Moluccas  over  the  market  price  of  those  of  Cay^ 
eima  md  BourtMHit  ii^  in  fact*  a  homtiffiiii^  thg 
cultivators  of  those  countries  for  growing  cloves^ 
and  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  800  per  cent*, 
or  73  Spaoiah  doUan  per  picuL  Setting  «ub» 
therefore,  a  difference  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  in- 
ieriority  in  their  intrinsic  values,  which  they  have 
to  struggle  agaui8t»  it  is  eridait  that  not  imly  five 
culture  and  trade,  but  any  moderate  relaaalion  of 
tha  monopoly  in  the  Moluccas  wauld  iostaitiy  dei* 
stray  the  doYe  trade  of  Cayeane  and  BooilMnu 
Down  to  the  year  1815,  Bourbctti  cloves  were  im- 
ported into  £Dglaiid  under  the  oem  ef  a  pnotect- 
^  ing  duty,  but  when  the  duties  mio  equalised^  the 
J^urbou  cloves  were  wholly  driven  out  of  the 
market^  Ceyenne  dowi  until  last  year,  nena  im^ 
ported  uoder  the  same  advantages,  and  will,  noi? 
that  that  protection  is  withdrawn,  inevitaUiy  shana 
the  sane  fate» 

Having  rendered  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
clove  trade,  it  will  not  b^  considered  necessary  to 
furnish  such  ample  aocounts  of  the  trsde  in  mii^ 
fnegSy  which  does  not  essentially  differ  from  it. 
The  produotiou  of  nutmegs  by  the  perverse  arts  of 
the  monopoly  is  confined,  as  mentiMied  in  treating 
of  their  agriculture,  to  the  small  cluster  of  the 
fianda  Isles,  and  the  quantities  produced  for  eoaa* 
mercial  purpoasi  iskewhere  are  very  limitod.  The 
produce,  of  the  nutmeg  tree,  as  it  is  presented  in 
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DOBii^roe,  is  k^s  (Nmple^  or  of  a  move  complex. 
obaMoCMT  tham  tluit  of  kt  aiiler  4rte ;  vid  m  this 

circumstance  is  iutimatcly  connected  with  its  com- 
wsmrni  history,  and  with  any  ioqviry  into  iu  ro- 
latm  priae  witb«(it]ier  connMidiliea,  aama  analysis 
q£  it  will  be  ueces^aiy.  The  diied  prcNluce  of  a 
niilm^  tr^  CDBidato  i>f  nutmegy  nace^  and  ihelL 
la  U  parts  ef  tlie  wbok  produce  them  are  t 
parts  of  inace,  5  of  shell,  and  8  of  nutmegs ;  or 
in  100,  m^mw^m  of  ahdU»  and^^l  ofnuk* 
megs.  The  proportion  which  the  shell  bears  to 
the  nutmeg,  which  it  envelopes,  is  as  5  is  to  8, 
trbich  is  ^  per  oanU  ^  MX,  and  «U  of  mit^ 
•  megs.  The  proportion  which  the  mace  bears  to 
^  nutmeg  is  as  1  is  to  4.  In  the  ancient 
oommerce,  and  dapwwa  «ioJJbcL.  eatablishaaent  of  die 
Dutch  monopoly,  nutmegs  were  always  sold  and 
transported  in  the  sh^U,  and  the  natives,  when  the 
commerce  is  left  to  their  management,  continue 
this  practice.  \\  hen,  therefore,  we  hear  that  in 
the  early  period  of  modem  Emx^pean  intercourse,  a 
picul  of  nutmegs  cost  only  iS^l-Q  Spanish  dollars,  ^ 
we  must  understand  it  of  nutmegs  in  the  shell, 
and  the  clean  nutmeg  would  be,  independent  of 
ihe  labour  of  freeing  the  nuts  from  the  shell, 
9nu)  Spanish  doilais.  It  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  die  recourses  of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  more  effectually  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  nutmeg  Uade,  tu  free  the  uut;&  from 
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the  flhdl,  and  oiherwkto  subject  them  to  such  pro- 
ceases  as  would  destroy  the  powers  of  germination. 
These  processes,  as  mentioned  already,  consist  of  a 
slow  kibi-drying and  smoking  fortlmeiiettAi^Ml 

immersion  in  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  salt-water, 
with  drying,  which  require  near  two  months  longer. 
This  fiKstttioos  system  of  curing  the/ttttbttBgr  # 
attended  with  the  greatest  waste  and  inconveni- 
ence. According  to  the  old  .  and  natural  process 
of  curing  the  nuts  in  theu"  shelK  mA' ifkUk/m^ 
quires  but  a  short  and  hasty  kilu-drying,  the  Iriiit 
is  effisctually  secured  from  the^  depredation  of  ia* 
sects  ;  no  tropical  product  is  more 
fit  for  stowage  in  bulk,  without  any  package  or 

protection,  but  its  hard  and  impenolgiWii  [Aff^k 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  fruit  is  exlrt^ 
cated  from  the  shell,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
perishable  of  productions.  A  peculiar  insect,  call- 
ed by  Europeans  the  nutmeg  fly,  attacks  it,  and  the 
immersion  in  caustic  lime  but  imperfectly  pro- 
tects it  against  its  depredations.  *   Owing  to  the 


•  "  Tlie  Iiistory  of  the  nutmeg  insect,"  says  Mr  Hopkins, 
in  the  manuficript  report  formerly  quoted,  *'  if  fully  kuowo, 
would  be  curious,  and  might  probably  aiford  the  means  of 
goardiDg  the  finiit  against  iu  depredatiooi.  This  much  is 
known  with  GerCainty,  that  so  long  as  a  niitoiflg»  after  being 
weU  dried,  is  kept  in  its  shdl,  it  Is  secure  gainst  the  insect^ 
though  length  of  time  may  occasion  it  to  lose  its  flavour,  or 
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Um  of  the  1116119  the  natural  and  only  eAetnal 

protection  of  the  nutmeg,  great  numbers  are  lost. 
When,  in  the  year  1810,  the  British  conquered 
the  Spice  lalandtt  there  were  found  in  store  the 
enormous  quantity  of  37,184  lbs.  of  nutmegs, 
mouldered  into  dust  and  quite  useless.  The  quan* 
tity  of  brokenf  bad,  and  lelten  nutmegs,  eaa- 
not  be  estimated  at  an  average,  according  to  the 
pfescnt  management,  at  lessdian  101  per  eent.  of 
the  fruit  as  it  eomes  from  the  tree^  so  that  the 
true  proportions,  in  the  view  of  productivenessj  will 
be  aa  fbUowa  in  100  parts : 


noulder  into  dust.    If  the  iratiiicg,  after  the  iliell  bss 

been  taken  ofF,  be  left  for  some  time  unliraed,  the  following 
appearances  will  present  fhernsclrea) — a  small  hole  at  the  side 
or  base  of  the  nut,  never,  I  believe,  at  the  apex,  out  of  which 
a  hard  caied  black  fly  may  be  seen  to  spriog,  or  tliere  wiU 
be  a  quanti^  of  mioute  dust,  which»  upon  examinatioiii  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  very  diminutive  insects  engendered  in 
the  nut,  and  already  succenfal  in  destroying  its  hiterior 
substance.  Many  nutmegs  apparently  sound,  and  when  mi- 
nutely inspected,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  a  hole  on  the  sur- 
ikcei^  wiU»  on  cutting  them  open,  be  found  to  contain  a  small 
white  maggot.  All  the  different  stages  of  the  progress  of 
the  aninisi  msy  be  traced,  and  will  render  it  evident  that  the 
fly  did  not  enter  the  ripe  fruit.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  egg  most  hare  been  deposited  in  the  flower,  and  that 
the  animal  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  nut,  requiiing  the 
removal  of  the  shell,  and  the  action  of  the  external  air  to 
bring  it  to  perfection." 
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Shell     ...      381  paM. 
Bfoken  and  rotfen  ttnti  101 

Good  nuts       «       '  51 

100 

An  fligumeftt  iQ  fftvour  of  freeing  the  miteq^s 

from  the  shell,  which  at  first  view  appears  plausi* 
ble,  is  the  saving  of  freight  or  carriagei  by  dimi* 
liishitig '  the  bulk  and  weight  bj  88)  per  cent* 
But  this  argument  is  easily  answered.    The  pack- 
ages or  tare  of  the  uutmegSy  according  to  the  pre* 
sent  management,  are  ^  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount,  so  that  the  apparent  saving  in  this  re- 
spect is  but  I3i  per  cent.,  against  which  is  to 
be  balanced  the  expence*  of  the  package^,  which  are 
brought  to  the  Moluccas  from  Java,  as  they  must  be 
mtlde  of  teak,  the  only  wood  of  the  iahmds  fimnd  to 
answer, — at  least  four  months  loss  of  time,  with  the 
labour  of  curing  the  nuts,  the  cost  of  the  materials 
employed,  and  the  effects  of  the  depredation  of 
the  insect.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  nutmeg  to  market,  therefore,  is 
very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  injudicious  practice 
oi'  freeing  them  from  the  shell,  and  this  is  satis- 
factorily proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
prices  of  the  clove,  the  mace,  and  the  nutmeg,  in 
the  early  state  of  tlie  commerce,  before  tlie  present 
mode  of  treating  the  nutmeg  was  adopted*  with  the 
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iariiting  prioM»  In  the  fint  periods  of  oar  oom- 

merce,  the  average  price  of  the  nutrtici^  to  the 
clove  was  as  100  is  to  ^96^  or  6Si  per  cent  cheaper. 
'iAk  i^inent  the  eue  k  reversed,  aad  the  relittile 
prices  areas  100  is  to  47,  or  1 13  per  cent,  dearer, 
dliif  &ctitiou8  and  uonaturai  pricoi  however,  is 
fi^^fUm  brings  as  ^W01  he  presently  eden,  tftogt- 
ther  attributable  to  the  bluoder  made  iu  curing  the 
sMasegSy  bat  is  ia  a  great  measure  also  owing  to 
k^r^nt*  of  monopoly)  and  a  restricted  prodoetion 
ia  culture  and  trade  in  the  nutmegs  grown  by  the 
hands  of  a<fiMv  dat^wfakh'Oould^iotifae  carried.to 
ab»finrniciovte  an  extent  with  the  clove,  cultivated 
by  the  numerous  and  comparatively  free  popula* 
tion  of  Andx^r  :Tte inliill%|iii%^%hich  is  em« 
gendered  by  frse  rmmrn^roiB,  mjd(f*«ffender  such 
observations  as  these  superfluous ;  bat  it  belongs 
lo  the  imbecility  which  is  the  inseparable  character 
of  commercial  monopoly,  to  require  a  perpetual  tu- 
toring and  direction  even  towards  accomplishing  its 
own  narrow  objects* « 

The  mace  requires  no  such  preparation  as  the 
nutmeg,  simple  eiLsiccation  in  the  sun  rendering  it 
ad  once  fit  finr  the  market. 

The  natural  price  of  rearing  nutmegs,  and  bring- 
ing  them  to  market,  in  a  slate  of  free  trade  and  cul*  ' 
ture,  may  be  ascertained  without  much  difficulty. 
A  picul  of  long  nutmegs  in  the  shell,  the  natural 
espettce  of  growing  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
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.that  of  the  round  nutmegs  may  be  had  in  the  mar- 
kets  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago  (at 

four  Spanish  dollars,  or  l^s.  I^d.  per  cwt. ;  and 
further  to  the  west,  as  at  Bali»  at  five  Spanish  dol- 
lars, or  18s.  lOfd.  per  cwt.  Freed  from  the  shell, 
this  is*  for  the  first,  Spanish  dollars  the  picul, 
or  Ms.  11^.  per  cwt ;  and  for  the  second, 
Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or  ^6s.  2\d.  per  cwt. 
There  is  a  striking  accordance  between  these  prices 
and  those  paid  when  the  trade  was  free,  if  we  ad- 
vert that  the  former  is  enhanced  by  the  charges 
incident  to  the  risk  of  smuggling,  and  receive  a 
bounty  from  the  exoilntant  cost  of  the  monopoly 
product.  lu  the  first  Dutch  voyage,  when  the 
Hollanders  competed  with  the  Portuguese,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  native  traders  of  the  western  por* 
tion  of  the  Archipelago,  they  paid  no  more  for 
their  nutmegs  than  1^  Spanish  doUar  per  pkul, 
or  4s.  Cd.  per  cwt.,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
clean  nutmegs  1~  Spanish  dollar  per  picul,  or 
7s.  Sid.  per  cwt.  At  Sunda  Calapa,  the  modem 
Batavia,  where  nutmegs  were  brought  by  the  Ja- 
vanese for  the  convenience  of  the  Arabs,  the  Hin- 
dus, and  Mahomedans  of  Western  India,  Lin- 
schoten  tells  us,  that  the  cost  of  nutmegs  in  the 
shell  was  no  more,  at  an  average,  than  S~  Spa- 
nish dollars  per  picul,  or  l  ,^d.  per  lb.,  or  lOs.  l(^d. 
per  cwt.,  whicli  reduces  the  clean  nutmeg,  exclu- 
sive of  the  petty  charge  of  husking  them,  to  no 
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more  than  4ff^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  l^d.  per 
lb.,  or  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.  As  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  monopoly,  it  has  been  sometimes  as- 
serted, although  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  its 
care  and  vigilance  are  necessary  towards  supplying 
the  consumer  with  good  spices.  That  there  is  as 
little  meaning  as  possible  in  such  an  assertion  may 
readily  enough  be  shewn.  There  was  the  greatest 
comparative  consumption  of  spices  when  the  mono- 
polists had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  ;  and, 
as  far  as  nutmegs  are  concerned,  those  nutmegs 
must  surely  have  been  well  enough  cured  which 
could  withstand,  in  a  rude  period  of  navigation, 
many  careless  sea  voyages,  long  land  journeys,  and 
all  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to  which 
they  were  necessarily  subjected.  Were  nutmegs, 
as  at  present  preserved,  submitted  to  the  same  trials, 
but  a  small  portion  of  them  indeed  would  reach 
the  distant  market  of  Europe. 

In  treating  of  the  clove,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  its  natural  price,  and  fixed  it  at  about 
six  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or  2~d,  per  pound  j 
or,  stored  for  export,  eight  Spanish  dollars  per  pi- 
cul, or  3^.  per  pound.  The  natural  price  of  the 
nutmeg  is  much  lower ;  and  from  the  data  already 
adduced  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  a  state  of  fre^ 
trade,  it  ought  not  to  exceed  four  Spanish  dollars 
per  picul ;  or,  ready  for  exportation,  six  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  2gd.  per  pound.    The  true 
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price  in  Europe  ought  not  to  exceed  6d.  a  pound, 

but  it  has  very  generally  been  twelve  times  as 
much*  and  in  Englaad^  including  duties«  seventeen 
times  as  much.  The  consumer  pays  this  prioev  we 
need  not  scruple  to  say,  for  do  other  purpose  than 
that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played*  by  whiph  the 
party  who  plays  it  imposes  upon  itself,  without 
gaining  any  earthly  a4van^ei  while  the  grower  is 
cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  his  liberty. 

The  same  quantity  of  labour  producing  four 
times  as  much  of  nutmegs  as  mace,  the  natural  price 
of  the  mace  ought  to  be  four  times  the  price  of  the 
nutmegs.  The  market  price,  of  course,  occasion- 
ally varied  from  this,  but,  in  general,  we  find  an 
approximation  to  it.  In  the  first  Dutch  voyage, 
nutmegs  appear  to  have  been  at  a  wonderfully  low 
mte^  and  to  have  cost  no  more  than  one-sixth  par( 
pf  the  price  of  mace.  Linsdioten's  prices  at  Sunda 
Calapa  in  1583,  I  imagiQe,  are  more  to  be  relie4 
pa,  and  here  the  mace  is  described  as  costing  very 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  nutmegs ;  but  in  thi^ 
^tin^ate  we  are  to  reckon  in  the  nutmeg  the  cost 
of  transporting,  QSi  per  cent,  of  useless  shells, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  iare  of  the  article. 
At  the  markets  on  the  C^pian,  the  relative  pricey 
approximated  still  more  from  the  same  cause ;  and 
here  we  find  the  mace  valued  at  no  more  than  80 
per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the  nutmeg. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  nature 
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and  history  of  this  branch  of  the  spice  trade^  a  re* 
fiew  crf'the  prices  of  the  nutmeg  and  maee  m  Eor 
XKipe,  in  different  periods  of  the  trade,  will  be  ne» 
cessary.  The  ancient  price  of  nutmegs  in  England, 
before  the  discovery  cf  the  route  *by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  ISS^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul, 
or  4s.  (id*  per  pounds  and  of  mace  ^66j  Spanish 
dollars  per  picoly  or  9s*  per  pound.  The  price  of 
nutmegs  in  England  two  centuries  ago  was  7^ioo 
Spanish  dollars  per  picuU  or  &  6d.  per  pound,  and 
of  naoe  177tt^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul»  or 6s.  per 
pound.  The  prices  in  Holland,  when  the  Dutch 
were  in.  full  possession  of  the  moiiopoly»  was  ibr 
nutmegs  SOS  SpssiidiMlaiMper  picul,  or  lOs.  d^d. 
per  pound,  and  for  mace  906  Spanish  dollars^ 
picul,  or  L.  1,  lOst^^dt  perpound.  It  is  nowoii- 
der  that  such  enomous  charges  should  diminish 
the  consumption.  During  the  years  1803,  1804, 
and  180^,  nutmegs  sold  in  England  for  d09  Sp»» 
nish  dollars  per  picul,  or  10s.  5\d.  per  pound.  At 
present  the  price,  exclusive  of  duties,  is  5s.  per 
pound  for  nutmegs,  and  8s.  per  pound  for  mace,  or 
including  duties,  7^*  (id.  for  the  one,  and  lis.  6d. 
for  the  other. 

The  alleged  consumption  of  Europe  in  die  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  trade  is  next  to  be  consider- 
ed.  In  the  year  1616,  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land in  nutmegs  was  reckoned  at  100,000  lbs.,  and 
of  mace  1^,000  lbs.     Two  centuries  ago,  Mr 
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Munn  estimates  the  consumption  of  all  Christen- 
dom in  die  fint  at  4iOO,000  lbs*,  and  in  (he  aecond 
at  150,000  lbs.  During  ihe  middle  of  last  oao- 
tury,  the  consumption  of  Europe  had  i'allen  in  nut* 
megs  to  1^50,000  Um.  On  the  fint  oocaaioB  that 
the  monopoly  feU  into  die  hands  of  the  English, 
the  consumption  of  England,  on  an  average,  was 
^9,071  IfalL  in  mitmefp,  and  MOO  Iba.  in  maoe. 
In  all  Europe  it  fell  in  nutmegs  to  85,960  lbs.  and 
in  mace  to  ^4i,^34t  lbs.  During  our  last  possession 
of  the  spices^  the  eonsnmption  of  England  in  mit« 
megs  was  56,960  lbs.,  and  of  all  Europe  !214,720 
lbs.,  and  in  mace»  of  England,  lbs.,  and  of 
all  Emwpe  260fi40  lbs.  The  faeta  now  adduced 
arc  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide,  as  far  as 
the  prodnce  of  the  nutmeg  tree  is  concerned,  how 
it  has  oome  draot  that  the  eonKmiptioii  of  spices 
ii  smaller  in  Europe  at  present  than  in  the  middle 
agas,  while  die  oommodity  ia  len  coody*  The  ar- 
guments nsed  to  explain  this  apparently  anomalous 
fiict  in  regard  to  the  clove  are  necessarily  still  more 
appUcaUe  to  the  mmre  cosdy  maoe  and  nutmeg. 
It  is  not,  however,  stricUy  true,  even  abstractly, 
that  the  chaige  of  these  two  spices  has  actually  be- 
eome  less  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  route. 
The  truth  is,  that  men  have  acted,  with  regard  to 
them,  as  with  regard  to  other  commodides.  The 
monopoly  price  has  had  its  limit.  People  have  ceased 
to  consume  the  finer  spicQSi  and  had  recourse  to  sub<* 
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fltitutes.  Black  pepp«r  and  ginger  lum  taken  tbair 

place ;  but  above  all,  perhaps,  the  pimento  and  Chifi 
commodities,  unknown  to  Europe  before  the  dii*- 
covery  of  America,  and  of  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Had  the  finer  spices,  articles  for 
which  we  know  there  is  an  ingenerate  taste  in 
almoit  every  race  of  men,  not  beoi  rendered,  fay 
the  foolish  arts  of  the  monopoly,  inaccessible,  the 
eoaner  and  lest  agreeable  apiceries  never  would 
baVe  been  had  recourse  to,  no  more  than  men 
would,  unless  compelled  by  necessity,  coiisume  ■ 
Pqrt  wine  m  preftrepoe  tochuret»orpalt  li^poraiid 
quints  in  preference  to  the  former.  The  cases  are 
exactlyparallel.  The  finer  spices  are  now  by  necessi* 
ty  confined  to  the  rich.£sw  ;.^d|  as  articles  of  oon»« 
merce,  or  subjects  of  revenue,  are,  of  course,  of  very 
little  consequence.  .  If  any  additional  proof  of  this 
being  the  true  explanation  were  required,  it  is  af* 
forded  in  this  striking  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
greatest  diminution  of  consumption  lias  been  in  the 
most  costly  spices.  The  diminution  in  the  oon* 
sumption  of  cloves  has  only  been  19  per  cent.  ;  in 
nutuM^  it  has  been  461,  and  in  mace  83i  per 
cent.  In  16S1,  the  consumption  of  mace  to  nut* 
meg  was  as  37?  is  to  100  ;  in  1790,  as  33?  is  to 
100 ;  in  1803,  as  £8^  is  to  100^  and*  ftom  1814 
to  1818  inclusive,  as  1  If  is  to  100. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  utility  to  oi&r,  in 
this  pbc^  a  few  speculations  on  the  beet  means  of 
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restoring  tlie  ipice  trade  to  its  natural  state.  To 

render  this  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pi*e- 
mise  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  culture  and  trade 
in  nutm^Sy  as  conducted  under  the  monopoly  re- 
gulations, and  of  the  attempts  made  to  extend  the 
culture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  uati?e  country  of 
the  nutm^  tree.  The  clove  tree  is  cultivated  by 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  but  the 
nutmeg  by  the  hands  of  slaves^  imported  into  the 
Bemda  isles  for  this  express  purpose  by  the  Dutch. 
tThe  inhabitants  of  the  little  cluster  of  the  Banda 
islands  made  the  earliest  and  most  spirited  resist- 
ance to  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly,  but 
being  few  in  number,  and  their  country  open  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  European  power, 
they  were  completely  subjup^atcd  ;  and,  iu  the  year 
I6^,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  iew  who  survived 
the  struggle  to  be  expatriated.  To  keep  up  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  nutmeg  plantations,  the  Dutch 
made  a  sort  of  sale  of  them  to  invalided  European 
soldiers,  and  other  adventurers  of  their  own  nation, 
whose  descendants,  an  indolent,  ignorant,  idle,  and 
dissipated  class  of  men,  are  the  present  possessors. 
Under  these  persons  are  placed  the  slaves,  about 
^000  in  number,  who  till  the  soil  and  cure  the  spices, 
natives  of  some  of  the  surrounding  islands.  The 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  among  them  is 
no  more  than  ixvo,  whereas,  among  the  free  popu- 
lation of  Amboyna,  it  is  tkree ;  and  the  annuiA 
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deaths  are  one  in  twenty-two,  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  unhealthy  towns  of  Europe  \  so  that  the  stock 
must  be  kepi  up  by  annual  hnportations.  The. 
conditions  of  the  landed  tenures  of  the  proprietors, 
or  park*keep€r$9  as  they  are  with  more  propriety 
termed,  were,  that  they  should  deliver  their  pro-? 
duce  to  the  government,  and  to  government  only* 
at  certain  fixed  rates,  and  that  the  government 
should  supply  them  with  slaves  and  necessaries  at 
stipulated  prices,  while  these  nominal  proprietors 
were  liable  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  local  authoritiea 
of  the  government  on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  as  for 
neglect  or  disrespect^  offences  of  which  the  accuser 
was  to  be  the  sde  judge !  The  prices  paid  to  tlie 
cultivator  for  spices  have  varied  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  prices  established  were — £as  nutmegs.  Of  d. 
per  pound  avoirdupois,  or  Spanish  dollars  fh 
picul ;  and  for  mace,  O^d.  per  pound  ^  or  Spanish 
dollars  %  fer  picul.  These  wonderfully  low  prices 
were  soon  found  inadequate,  and  the  government 
were  hy  necessity  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to 
raise  thein*  The  actual  prices  paid  at  present,  on 
the  average  of  nutmegs  of  all  qualities,  is  d,^d.  per 
pound,  or  Spanish  dollars  97^0  P^^  picul  ^  and  of 
mace  9icl.  per  pound,  or  Spanish  dollars  £4  per 
picul.  We  have  here  another  decided  testimony 
in  proof  of  the  pernicious  efiects  of  the  monopoly* 
The  price  now  voluntarily  paid  is  far  greater  thni 
the  Dutch  were  compeUed  to  pay  when,  in  their 
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fitit  interooufse*  they  traded  on  tennt  of  equality 

and  justice,  the  nutmegs  being  near  five  times  as 
dear»  and  the  maee  more  tbim  double*  This  ie  the 
nature  of  the  retribution,  considered  in  a  mere  mer- 
cenary view,  which  h«s  fallen  upon  them  for  the 
double  crime  of  extennimitiDg  f  he  native  inhabit* 

ants,  and  introducing  the  labour  of  slaves. 

The  entire  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  is  eJisured^ 
both  aa  fiuraaregarditheproductioii  of  theinitneg 
as  well  as  the  clove  tree,  by  confining  the  first,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  Banda  isle^  and  the  latter  to 
AmboynfiF- by  paying  little  stipends  to  the  petty 
princes  of  the  other  native  countries  of  spices  for 
the  extermination  of  the  phuits,— 4)y  aending  an 
annual  fleet  round  the  different  ialand^,  to  see  that 
the  terms  are  literally  complied  with, — ^and  by  de- 
claring the  penalty  of  what  they  are  pleaaed  to  call 
the  illicit  trade  in  spices  to  be  banishment  to  a 
noble,  and  dcalh  to  .an  inferior  person  !  Such  is 
the  qfatem  of  miamanagement  by  which,  once  the  « 
greatest  branch  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  East,  has 
l^een  reduped.to  apittaoi^  that  would  by  no  means 
a£Ebrd  employment  to  the  capital  of  many  private 
merchants  of  London,  Glasgow,  or  Liverpool. 
Our  nation  was  thirteen  years  in  possession  of 
the  Spice  Ishnda,  and  twice  restored  them,  with- 
out  alteration  in  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
governed,  to  those  who  had  reduced  tbem  to  their 
present  state  ,of  degradatkp  and  insignificance. 
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The  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  1796* 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  English  to  obtain  what 
they  had  long  anxiously  desired,  spice  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation  in  their  own  settle- 
ments,  and  the  nutmeg  has  been  tried  in  Penang, 
Bencoolen,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
In  the  latter  it  has  altogether  failed,  or  has  failed, 
at  least,  to  all  useful  purposes.  Within  the  Archi- 
pelaf^o,  the  culture,  as  far  as  the  quality  is  con- 
cerned, lias  been  attended  with  somewhat  more 
success  than  that  of  the  clove,  and  very  good  nut- 
megs are  now  raised  both  at  Penang  and  Ben- 
coolen, but  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  market  is 
so  high,  that  the  restoration  of  a  free  culture,  in 
the  native  country  of  the  nutmeg,  would  instantly 
destroy  this  unstable  and  factitious  branch  of  in- 
dustry.   The  planters  of  Bencoolen  assert  that 
they  cannot  grow  nutmegs  under  ^s.  Gd.  per 
pound,  or  74>i  oo  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  44 J  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  mo- 
nopoly prices  at  which  nutmegs  have  been  sold  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  2000 
per  cent,  dearer  than  the  estimated  natural  cost. 
The  bounty,  therefore,  paid  to  the  planters  of  Ben- 
coolen, for  growing  their  nutmegs,  is  the  enor- 
mous difference  now  stated.    It  would  be  need- 
less to  add  more.    It  would,  I  imagine,  be  as  vain 
an  attempt  to  grow  the  grapes  of  Champagne  or 
Burgundy  in  Normandy  or  England,  as  to  grow 
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the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  in  perfection,  in  any 
land  out  of  the  limits  of  their  natural  soil.  After 
these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the 
Moluccas  their  just  rights,  and  bring  the  spice 
trade  back  to  its  natural  and  wholesome  condition. 
We  may  begin  by  admitting,  that  the  existing  plan- 
tations, both  of  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  boweiier 
unjustly  obtained,  are  the  property  of  the  state. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  trees  in  actual 
existence.  *  The  land,  where  land  is  so'ldHiiliMit 
in  proportion  to  capital  and  population,  is  of  no 
vabie.  The  existing  plantations  should  therefore 
be  let  for  a  period  of  years,  by  the  competition 
of  a  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  would 
determine,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  the  rent 
of  the  plantations.  The  rights  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  nutmeg  parks  would  be  secured,  by  assign- 
ing to  them  the  highest  rate  of  compeniitiiA 
which  an  estimate  of  their  existing  profits  could  af- 
ford. The  slaves  should,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
insist,  be  immediately  and  completely  emaneipMrik 
Both  the  culture  and  trade  in  spices  should,  with 
these  measures,  be  declared  completely  free,  not 
only  in  the  islands  to  which  the  spices  are  at  pre- 
sent confined,  but  wherever,  without  exception,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  direct  their  industry  either  to  grow- 
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ing  them  or  trading  in  them.   It  may  be  asked, 

in  what  manner  the  ml  ing  authority  would  be  com- 
pensated for  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  privUeges? 
It  would  be  compensated  by  the  increase  ofin- 
dustry  which  ffeedom  would  produce.  Foreign- 
ers from  Western  India,  froln  China*  and  from 
Europe,  would  flock  to  the  favoured  land  of  spioee 
as  traders  and  as  settlers,  and  where  wealth  ex* 
isted,  the  government  of  these  islands,  of  whatever 
nation,  would  not  want,  what  no  government  has 
ever  wanted,  the  means  ofappropriating  a  share  of 
ihat  wealth  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The 
duties  upon  trade  would  necessarily  constitute  the 
most  important  branch  of  revenue.  From  the  su- 
perior protection  and  security  which  European  in^i 

.   stitutions  are  sure  to  confer  beyond  native  ones, 
the  lands  would  acquire  a  value,,  and  the  rate  of 

*  the  unappropriated  ones  would,  of  course,  become 
a  respectable  source  of  revenue.  This  would  in- 
sure at  least  as  large  a  revenue  as  the  existing  sys- 
tem, which,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  not  only  no 
source  of  commercial  profit,  but,  for  many  years, 
was  inadequate  to  defray  the  bare  expences  of  the 
local  establishments  necessary  to  enforce  it.  The 
advocates  of  monopoly  have  objected  to  any  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Moluccas,  by  restoring  to  them  their 
natural  rights,  that  they  would  be  incapable  of  ex* 
ercising  any  rational  freedom  of  conduct  in  their 
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ovm  affiun»  and  would  not  cdneider  their  emanet- 
pidoii  as  a  booiiy  but  an  injury.   This  ftitile  and 

selfish  reasoning  hardly  deserves  serious  attention* 
If  this  weretrue»  it  would  convey  the  moitun* 
measured  censure  on  a  system  which  could  so  won- 
derfully debase  their  character^  for  the  same  men 
firagbt  and  bled  for  a  century  togeOier  for  thoae 
very  rights  which  they  would  now  he  represented 
as  rejecting*  But,  in  truth»  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moluccas  are  at  tbis  day  nost  anxious  hr  a  free 
trade,  as  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  monopoly 
regulations  sufficiently  dedart*  In  spite  of  the 
confiscation  of  property,  and  the  penalties  of  ba- 
nishment and  death,  there  are  annually  smuggled 
from  the  Bands;  Islands  no  less  than  60>000  lbs.  of 
nutmegs,  and  15,000  lbs#  of  mace. 

I  shall  be  held  excused  for  the  length  at  which 
I  ba¥e  treated  of  the  spice  trade»  although  moie  - 
than  commensurate  with  its  present  importance, 
when  the  peculiarly  severe  lot  of  the  natives  of 
tiie  Molnooasy  from  the  earliest  intercourse  of  Eu- 
ropeans with  them  down  to  the  present  times,  is 
ccBsidered.  Under  the  iniSuence  of  principles  the 
most  unjust,  frllaciou8»  and  unprofitable,  they  have 
for  two  centuries  been  subjected  to,  9  scourge  upon 
induatry,  of  which*  for  severity,  there  is  no  oth^ 
example  in  any  age  or  climate.  The  delusion 
which  led  to  this  system  still  continues  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  Eurq^ean  naticms  i  and  it  is  re- 
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markable,  that^  notwithstanding  the  establiahment 
lluoui^iout  othor  porta  of  the  Dutch  Indietf  of  m 
fljFStan  of  admniitfathp  in  primdple  the  meet 
free  and  enlightened  ever  acted  upon  in  the  £as^ 
the  Spiee  Ialendi»  by  a  aingiilar  fatdityi  were  ex* 
pressly  excluded  from  its  benefits. 

The  \f  hole  produce  of  the  Banda  Ldands  in  nut- 
megs at  pment  is  600^000  Unu,  or  4500  pieulf ; 
end  of  mace  150,000  lbs.,  1125  piculs.  Europe, 
China»  Bengal,  and  Amenca,  are  the  pinc^ 
BMikets.  The  dviUied  tribet  of  the  Aidnpdagot  ^ 
consume  nothing  but  the  long  nutmeg,  which 
they  reoeife  in  the  ahrilyend  vmj  of  theae  tim 
are  exported  to  WealMieAria  and  Hindiittan. 

If  the  consumption  should  increase,  as  it  in- 
evitably  will  in  .^  Jgjii^Jn^  £rae  cultivatioo, 
spices  will  become  a  more  extensive  artide  of  con* 
munption  than  they  ever  were  before and  in  a 
¥evy  few  years  we  should  see  the  spice  trade  be- 
come in  reality  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 

Besides  black  pepper  and  the  precious  qpicerias 
there  are  sefersl  of  inferior  ?alue  which  areolqecta 
of  foreign  commerce.  These  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are,  long  pepper,  cubeb  peeper,  dofe 
bark,  misoy  berk,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  caj/u-puti 
oil.  These  are  too  inconsiderable  as  objects  of 
conuneroe  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  any  length.  Long 
pepper  may  be  purchased  fai  Java  at  dO  per  cent, 
belpw  the  price  of  black  pepper,  and  the  cubebe  at 
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the  isme  rate.   The  tumeric  of  Java  is  of  high  - 

estimation  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  ranking  next 
to  that  of  Chma*  and  being  much  superior  to  that 
of  Bengal.  The  principal  value  of  the  dove  bark, 
as  an  article  of  exportation,  is  for  its  oil,  which 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  clove  itself.  C^a/U" 
puti  oil,  the  essential  oil  of  a  species  of  myrtle, 
growing  in  the  country  of  spices,  has  become  of 
late  years  a  favourite  medicine  as  an  external  ap- 
plication. It  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  for  the 
high  price  of  five  Spanish  dollars  the  quart  ^  but 
iihis  is  not  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodity,  and 
is  caused  only  by  the  difficult  intercourse  of  the 
trading  world  with  the  countries  which  produce  it* 

Betehnut^  or  arecay  gambir,  and  ^hacco^  are  ar- 
ticles of  extensive  traffic.  All  the  countries  of  the 
Archipelago  respectively  produce  enough  of  areca 
for  their  own  domestic  consumption,  but  it  is  only 
the  western  countries,  and  especially  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  where  Pedir  is  the  most  remark- 
able place,  that  the  areca  is  in  sucli  abundance 
as  to  be  an  article  of  foreign  exportation.  The 
areca  of  commerce  is  of  two  kmds ;  that  which  is 
dried  carefully  without  being  split,  and  that  which 
18  split  and  more  hastily  dried.  The  first  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  its  common  price  at  Pedir, 
which  produces  for  exportation  about  40,000  pi- 
cula  annually,  is  from  f  to  1^  of  a  Spanish  dollar 
per  pieul.    At  this  price  it  is  purchased  by  the 
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.  European  traders  of  Fenang,  who  dispose  of  it  from 
their  warehouses  at  an  advance  of  from  100  to 

^00  per  cent.  It  is  principally  carried  to  China 
and  Bengal,  bringing,  in  the  maiket  of  Canton,  an 
average  price  of  8^^,  Spanish  dollars  per  piciil ; 
and  in  that  of  Calcutta  4  ^  Spanish  dollars,  an 
advance  on  the  prime  cost  in  the  one  of  50  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  other  of  70  per  cent.  An 
article  so  cheap,  and  so  little  perishable,  might,  . 
perhaps,  be  imported  into  Europe,  and  used  with 
advantage  in  the  dyeing  of  our  cotton  goods, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  is  converted  in  Coromanv 
del  and  Malabar.  The  betel-nut  of  the  Indian  js« 
lands  is  grown  cheaper  than  that  of  Malabar  by  no 
less  than  66|  per  cent.,  or  is  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  price. 

Gamlnr,  or  Terra  Jajfonica,  as  mentioned  in 
the  account  given  of  its  agriculture,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  western  portions  of  the  Archipelago, 
from  .whence  it  is  a  great  article  of  exportation  to 
the  eastern,  and  especially  to  Java.  It  is  also  sent 
to  China.  The  price  of  the  commodity  to  the 
traders,  who  export  it  from  the  places  of  its  growth, 
|s  from  three  to  four  Spanish  dollars  per  picul.  It 
usually  sells  in  Java  at  six,  and  when  the  market  is 
understocked,  often  as  high  as  eight  Spanish  dollars* 
Such  fluctuations  of  price  we  must  reckon  to  meet 
'  with  in  countries  between  which  the  communicatioi^ 
is  still  uncertain^  because  unskilfully  conducted. 
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Tobacco  has  been  already  fully  described  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  work,  and  in  this 
place  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  oflFer  a  few  le- 
maifa  on  the  trade  in  it.  Small  quantities  of  to- 
bacco are  every  where  grown  for  domestic  con- 
snmption,  but  a  rich  soil  and  oonddeFabla  agri- 
cultural skill  being  necessary  to  prodnce  it  in 
quantity  and  perfection,  it  is  an  article  of  foi^eign 
exportation  only  in  a  few  sttuationa.   These  aitita- 

tions  are  Lusong,  Majindaiiao,  but  especially  Java. 
This  latter  country,  besides  its  own  internal  sup- 
ply, exports  an  immense  quantity  to  fiomeoy  Su- 
matra, the  Malayan  Peninsida,  Celebes,  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  whole  quantity  exported  is 
5,000,000  lbs.  The  tobacco  of  Java,  as  it  appears 
in  commerce,  is,  as  mentioned  in  another  place^ 
divided  into  three  kinds,  collected  fiom  the 
same  plants, — ^the  upper,  middle,  and  under  leaves, 
|!onstituting  respectively  tobacco  of  the  ^rst,  se* 
condf  and  third  qualities,  the  prices  of  which 
on  the  spot  may  be  reckoned  in  order  at  5d., 
3d.,  and  lid.  per  lb.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  any  comparison  between  these  prices, 

and  those  of  the  tobaccos  of  other  countries,  from 
the  nature  of  the  preparation  which  the  Jav^ 
tobacco  undergoes,  which  is  finely  rimed,  well 
dried,  and  freed  from  the  mid-rib,  a  state  in  which 
fither  tobaccos  do  not  appear  in  the  markets.  It  is 
|o  ))e  observed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  agrif> 
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ciiltoral  indufltry^  wium  dfrnings  m  mv^r  aifiUed 
to  inftrior  knd«  to  it  the.  for  growing  (obaoco^ 
the  growth  of  the  plant  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  ftw  ftroared  spolM,  whicb  coaseqa^nUy  pny  w 
enormout  rent  to  the  l8iidl<N*d,  by  which  the  price 
of  tobacco  is  oecesMrily  enhanced.  At  the  ma^ 
time»  the  state  of  conmmcial  intereoune,  the  p^ 
ouliar  preparation  of  the  drug,  and  the  long  esta* 
blished  prejudice  of  the  consumer  in  its  favour* 
contribute  to  give  the  Javanese  oommodity  a  mono* 
poly  of  the  market,  and  to  exclude  the  compe- 
tition of  fordgn  produce.  This  naturally  mqouqU 
for  its  high  price,  compared  to  the  raw  prodnoo 
of  the  same  soil. 

Java  tobacco,  as  it  appears  in  oepiiaesee»  is  pre* 
pared  by  the  Clnneee,  who  pack  it  ^ry  neatly  ia 
little  pai  cels  of  a  few  ounces  in  Chinese  paper,  whicb 
is  stamped  with  their  mda*  A  oertain  numb^ 
are  contained  in  a  basket,  which  are  sold  by  kodis, 
corges,  or  scores,  one  of  which  weighs  1100  lba«a» 
voirdupois.  The  costatthematketof  >Samaran^  after 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  charged  with  the 
heavy  cost  of  transport  on  men's  shouldera,  ov^ 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  difficult  road,  may  be 
reckoned,  for  the  lowest  sort,  40  Spanish  dollars,  or 
16a.  4d.  per  cwt.^  fax  the  second  sort>  80  Spaniali 
dollars,  or  d6s.  6d. ;  and  for  the  first,  1 W  Spanish 
dollars,  or  5ds,  per  cwt. 

Of  drugs  mdpetifimieip  a  consideraUe  Qumb^ 
VOL.  uu       '  i>  d 
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are  olgects  either  of  dmnestic  and  foreign  commerce* 
or  both.    The  principal  are  camphor,  benzmn, 

lignum  aloes,  dragon's-blood,  sassafras,  sapan  wood, 
amd  morinda.  The  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo is  divided  in  commerce  into' three  sorts,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  the  relative  values  of  which 
to  each  other  may  be  estimated  in  the  proportions 
of  25,  14,  and  4.  The  price  of  this  article  depends 
upon  the  iactitious  value  which  the  Chinese  attach 
to  it,  and  to  its  limited  production  in  nature.  A 
pound  avoirdupois  of  the  liest  kind  usually  sells  in 
China  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  about  l^rJo  ^P^' 
nish  dollars,  or  L.4s48.  4^(1.,  while  the  camphor  of 
Japan,  which  does  not  apparently  difier  from  it* 
and  is  equally  esteemed  every  where  else,  sells  for 
the  JSth  part  of  this  amount,  or  costs  no  more 
than  Is.  Id.  per  pound.  The  best  camphor  is 
purchased  at  Barus,  in  Sumatra,  always  the  empo- 
rium of  the  commodity,  and  which  strangers  usu- 
ally affix  to  its  name,  at  about  8  Spanish  dollars 
per  caMf  or  ^s.  per  pound,  which,  it  is  remark* 
able  enough,  is  nearly  the  price  assigned  to  it  by 
Beaulieu  in  the  first  French  voyage  to  the  Archi* 
pelago  two  centuries  back. 

£enzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial 
language  Benjamin,  is  a  more  general  article  of 
commeree  than  camphor,  though  its  production 
be  confined  to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divid- 
ed in  commerce,  like  camphor,  into  three  soriSf  ac« 
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cording  to  quality,  the  comparative  value  of  which 
may  be  stated  ia  figures  as  follow,  105,  4t5,  IS. 
Benzoin  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  wbtteness^ 
semi-transparencyy  and  freedom  from  adventitious 
matters.  According  to  its  purity,  the  first  sort 
may  be  bought  at  the  emporia  to  which  it  is  brought 
at  from  50  to  100  dollars  per  picul,  the  second 
firom  €5  to  45,  and  the  worst  from  8  to  ^  dol- 
lars. According  to  Linschoten^  benzoin,  in  his 
time,  cost,  in  the  market  of  Sunda  Calapa,  or 
Jacatra,  firom  19-^  to  it6,^  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul.  liy  Neibuhr's  account,  the  worst  benzoin 
of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs 
than  their  own  best  oUbanum^  or  frankincense* 
In  the  London  nuu  ket,  the  best  benzoin  is  fourteen 
tim^s  more  valuable  than  oUhanum,  and  even  the 
worst  times  more  valuable.  Benzoin  usually 
sells  in  England  at  10s.  per  lb.  The  quantity  ge- 
nerally imported  into  England,  in  the  time  of  the 
monopoly,  was  dlS  cwts*  The  principal  use  of 
this  commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  in 
request  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  B.omish,  the  Ma- 
homedan,  the  Hindu,  and  Chinese  worships.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  luxury  by  the  great  in  fumigations 
in  their  houses^  and  the  Javanese  chiefs  are  fond, 
of  smoking  it  with  tobacco.  Its  general  use  among 
nations  in  such  various  states  of  civilization,  and 
the  steady  demand  for  it  in  all  ages,  declare  {hat 
it  is  one  of  those  commodities  the  taste  for  which 
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ig  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
particular  caprice  with  anj  indiTidual  people,  aa  in 
die  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chineae* 

Juignum  aloes,  a  half  rotten  and  unctuous  wood^ 
which,  in  burniiig»  emits  a  fragnrnt  odour,  ia  a  per* 
fume- or  incense  mnch  in  request  in  aH  the  eoun- 
tries  of  the  East,  and  forms  an  article  of  trade  in 
tl^e  Indian  Islands,  where  it  malcea  ita  if  pearanee 
in  commerce  without  its  being  absolutely  certain 
•  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  country. 

Dragon^s^biood  is  the  produce  of  a  krge  ape* 
cies  of  rattan  growing  on  the  north  and  north* 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  with  some  parts  of  Bor- 
^  neo,  and  chiefly  manufiMStured  at  Jambi,  Pakn- 
bang,  and  Banjarmassin.  Considerable  quantities 
of  it  are  sent  to  Europe,  to  China,  to  India,  and 
to  Arabia.  The  price  at  Banjarmaaain  in  Bor* 
neo,  where  large  quantities  are  manufactured, 
is,  according  to  quality,  from  50  to  70  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  an  average  of  L.  11,  Os.  9id. 
per  cwt.  In  the  London  market  we  find  it  quot- 
ed at  L.  M  per  cwt.,  or  about  dOO  per  eent.  ad. 
Vance  on  that  cost. 

Damary  the  species  of  rosin  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  agricultural  branch  of  this 
work,  is  a  very  large  article  of  commerce,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic.  Under  this  native  name,  it 
is  well  known  in  the  maricets  of  Bengal  and  ChiBa» 
where  this  abundant  and  spontaneous  production 
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is  much  used  in  paymg  the  bottoms  of  ships  and 
vessels.  In  Borneo  it  is  obtained  in  larger  quan- 
tities on  the  coasts,  being  floated  down  the  rivers 
as  a  drift  during  the  periodical  floods  to  the  sea, 
and  afterwards  cast  ashore  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. By  a  previous  arrangement,  almost  any 
quantity  may  be  procured  by  the  trader  at  the  low 
tate  of  half  a  dollar  a  picul.  It  can  be  imported 
and  sold  in  the  market  of  Calcutta  as  low  as  two 
rupees  four  anas  i>er  maund,  or  8s.  Id.  per  cwt. 
cheaper  than  Stockholm  pitch  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. According  to  Dalrymj^e,  the  island  of  Pa- 
lawan yields  gum  copal,  which  the  natives  call 
Tiiyu     Fifty  piculs  of  it  may  be  had  annually. 

The  sandal  xvood  of  the  Indian  Islands  is  con- 
sidered inferior  to  that  of  Malabar ;  yet  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  them  in  the  mai*ket£of 
China.  The  highest  perfumed  wood  is  that  near- 
est the  root  of  the  tree  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
largest  billets  are  the  highest  priced.  The  sandal- 
wood of  Timur,  and  the  other  easterly  islands,  from 
whence,  for  the  convenience  of  the  markets,  it  is 
imported  into  Java,  costs  there,  according  to  its 
quality,  from  8  to  13  Spanish  dollars  per  picul. 
This,  making  no  allowance,  however,  for  inferiority 
of  quality,  is  4.5  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Mala- 
bar sandal- wood.  ♦    In  China,  the  great  market 


•  liuchufian's  Mjsuic^  Vol.  II.  p.  537. 
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for  thb  commodity,  the  wood  is  sorted  into  three 
classes,  which  bear  the  following  relative  values 

expressed  in  figures,  24,  22,  and  I7.  The  quan- 
tity of  sandal-wood  imported  into  China  from  Ma^ 
labar  annually  is  about  8000  piculs,  357  li  cwts. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  importa- 
tions from  the  Indian  Islands ;  but  the  produce  of 
the  island  of  Timur  alone  is  not  under  8000  pi- 
culs,  or  9^2^  cwts. 

Sapan^wood^  as  mentioned  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  work,  grows  abundantly  in  se- 
veral of  the  Indian  Islands,  and  is  exported  to  Eu- 
rope and  China.  It  is  generally  obtained  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  3s.  4d.,  or  one  Spanish  dollar  the  pi- 
cul,  and  used  as  dunnt^. 

Within  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  sa$9qfras  tree 
has  been  discovered  in  great  quantities  iu  the 
island  of  Banca,  and  cut  down  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  charge  of  hewing  the  wood,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
two  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  7s.  5%  per  cwt. 

The  ebony  of  the  Indian  Islands  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Mauritius,  being  generally  of 
a  paler  colour,  and  of  less  hardness.  It  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  is'  an  article  of  ex- 
portation to  China. 

A  species  of  wood,  called  bliang  by  the  Malays, 
is  abundant  in  Borneo,  and  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation  to  Cliina.    This  is  a  heavy 
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hard  wood,  cliiefly  valued  for  being  almost  incor- 
ruptible. It  resists  every  alternation  of  heat,  cold, 
and  moisture,  and  nothing  proves  injurious  to  it 
but  the  depredation  of  the  water-worm,  or  Teredo 
.fiaoaUs. 

jRattam  form  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  ex- 
.portation  from  the  Indian  Islands,  and  are  sent  to 
Bengal,  to  Europe,  and  above  all  to  China,  where' 

an  immense  quantity  is  consumed  as  cordage.  The 
rattan  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests 
of  the  Archipelago,  but  exists  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  those  of  tiie  Islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
.and  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula*  Tho  hnest  are 
produced  in  the  country  of  the  Bataks  of  Suma- 
tra. The  wood-cutter,  who  is  inclined  to  deal  in 
this  article,  proceeds  into  the  forest,,  wichout  any 
other  instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away.  The 
mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  this :  He 
makes  a  notch  in  the  tree,  at  the  root  of  which  the 
rattan  is  growing,  and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off 
a  small  portion  of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the 
part  that  is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan 
being  now  pulled  through,  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly  and 
readily  freed  from  its  epidermis.  When  the 
wood-cutter  has  obtained  by  this  means  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  rattans,  being  as  many  . 
as  an  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in  their 
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moist  and  undried  state,  he  sits  down  and  ties  them 
up  in  bundles  of  one  hundred,  eacii  rattan  being 
doubled  before  being  thuB  tied  vp«  After  drying, 
tliey  are  fit  for  the  market  without  further  prepara- 
tion, from  this  account  of  the  small  labour  ezpend- 
€i  in  bringing  them  to  market,  thejr  can  be  sold  at 
a  veiy  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain  them 
in  Borneo,  at  the  loir  rate  of  fite  Spanish  ddlars 
per  hundred  bundles^  or  five  eeirta  for  «adi  hun* 
dred  rattans,  or  thirty-seven  for  a.  penny.  The 
natiTta  always  vend  them  by  tale,  but  the  resident 
European  merchants  and  the  Chinese  by  weight, 
counting  by  the  picul.  According  to  their  quali- 
ty, and  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  European  resident  merchants  dispose  of  them 
at  from  li  to  2i  dollars  the  picuL  In  China  the 
price  is  usndly  about  Si  dollars  per  ptcul,  or  7^ 
per  cent,  above  the  average  prime  cost.  In  Ben- 
gal they  are  sold  by  tale,  eich  handle  of  a  hundred 
rattans  bringing  about  9X)id. 

Of  materials  of  cordage,  the  only  ones  deserving 
of  notice  as  articles  of  commerce  are  th^  gomuti : 
the  material  resembling  black  horse-hair,  obtained 
from  the  Aren  palm,  as  described  in  the  book  on 
Agriculttire ;  and  ukiie  rope,  or  Manilla  rope,  or 
cordage,  manufactured,  as  stated  already,  from  the 
epidermis  of  a  species  of  musa  or  banana.  The 
fibres  of  the  first  singular  substance  are  stronger, 
^   more  durable,  but  less  pliant  than  those  of  the  coir 
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or  c^eo^tnit  buik,  and  thevefbre  nort  fit  for  caUoB 

wad  stunding-rigging,  but  less  hi  for  running-rig- 
ging.  Th^  native  shipping  of  all  kinds  are  entire 
ly  equi[)ped  with  the  cordage  of  the  gomuti  ;  and 
the  largest  ^uropeau  shipping  in  the  Indies  tind 
the  advantage  of  using  eaUes  of  it.   It  undergoes 

no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and  twisting,  no 
amteriai  similar  to  our  tar  or  pitchy  indispensable 
to  tlie  preservation  of  hempen  cordage,  being 
cessary  with  a  substance,  that,  in  a  remarkable  de-  • 
greOi  possesNS  the  qaaiitj  of  resisting  alternations 
of  heat  audi  aiieislure^  The  best  goimiti  k  the 
produce  of  the  islands  farthest  east,  as  Amboyna 
md  the  other  Spto  UkmdBt  That  of  Java  has  a 
coatee  ligneous  fibre  $  the  pfodnoe  of  Madura  it 
better.  Gomuti  is  generally  sold  in  twisted  shreds 
or  yarns,  often  as  low  as  a  Spanish  d(rflar  a  pseal, 
and  seldom  above  two,  which  last  price  is  no  more 
tlian  one-sixth  part  of  the  price  of  Russia  hemp  in 
the  London  market*  Were  European  ingeuoity 
applied  to  the  impn)venient  of  this  material,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  it  might  be  rendered  more 
extensively  useful. 

One  ol  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  In- 
dian Islands  is  teak  timber.  As  mentioned  in  an- 
other  place,  it  grows  only  abnndandy  in  Java,  from 
whence  it  may  be  exported  in  large  quantities, 
such  is  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  it  which  exist 
in  that  island.   Besides  eoiiipass  and  crooked  Ifan- 
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hetf  it  is  reckoned  that  these  forests,  without  any 

injury  to  them,  may  annually  afford  .50,000  beams 
for  ship-building  aiid  exportation,  and  supply  the 
demand  for  small  timber,  for  house-building,  and 
native  shipping  craft  besides.  The  price  paid  for 
teak  timber  by  the  Dutch  government  in  former 
times  was  at  the  low  rate  of  about  4s.  7id.  per  load. 
This  was,  however,  a  iorced  price,  the  timber  be- 
ing delivered  as  an  assessment*  Any  additional 
quantity  was  p«d  at  50  per  cent,  advance  upon 
this.  The  government  sold  the  timber  thus  cheap- 
ly obtained  at  a  monopoly  price^  taking  advantage 
of  the  necessities  only  of  the  public,  and  necessa- 
rily excluding  all  fliir  and  regular  traffic.  The 
trade  was,  during  the  British  time,  opened  to  pri- 
vate speculation,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were 
.sent  to  the  market  of  Bengal,  where  it  competed 
successfully  with  that  of  Pegu.  The  established 
prices,  as  fixed  by  the  government,  whose  property 
the  forests  are,  were  then  as  follow :  Straight  squared 
timber  was  sold  at  an  average  of  L.  5  per  load.  A 
mast  piece,  Gl  feet  long,  by  17  inches  diameter,  was 
soldfor  L.  7, 14s.  4^.  per  load ;  and  one  of  lUOfeet, 
by  32  inches  diameter,  for  L.  Ss.  5d.  Planks, 
or  rather  wliat  is  called  in  the  language  of  our  In- 
dian ship-builders  sJunbin^  being  planks  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  beam  by  the  adze,  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  L.5, 14s.  per  load,  and  pipe-staves  at  L.i2,  2s.  9d. 
per  hundred.    The  existing  administration  of  the 
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island  has  again  restricted  the  trade,  and  the  tim- 
ber is  now  sold  SOO  per  cent,  dearer  than  when 

the  island  was  in  the  British  occupation. 

Under  the  British  administrationy  some  ships 
whoHy  built  of  teak  were  constructed  by  British 
ship-builders.  In  the  year  1817>  it  was  estimated 
that  the  hull  of  a  ship,  well  fastened  and  sheathed 
with  copper,  could  be  easily  constructed  at  the  rate 
of  L.  IS  per  ton.  Besides  teak,  inferior,  but  still 
valuable  woods  abound,  fit  for  house  and  ship- 
building. The  large  trading  praos  of  the  Ma- 
cassars and  Bugis,  csllei  jpadewakanf  the  best  na- 
tive vessels  of  the  Ardiipelago,  are  constructed  of 
a  timber  called  katwideng,  a  hard  durable  wood 
found  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  Celebes. 

Many  vegetable  productions  te^t  be  mention- 
ed which,  in  the  event  of  colonization,  European 
ingenuity  and  capital  might  manufacture  into  a 
form  to  fit  them  for  a  distant  market.  The  bound- 
less forests  of  these  countries  suggest,  for  example, 
the  probability  that  industry  might  be  well  reward- 
ed in  the  manuftcture  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
which  require  comparatively  hut  a  moderate  share 
of  skill  and  capital.  Should  European  colonisa- 
tion take  place  in  the  Indian  Islands,  and  an  useful 
freedom  of  commerce  be  established,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  China,  from  its  vicinity,  the  density 
of  its  population,  and  the  high  price  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  which  is  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
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things,  would  afford  to  the  lumber  of  the  Indian 
Islands  the  same  advantageous  market  which  £ii- 
rope  has  a£forded  to  that  o(  America. 

The  a7iimal  products  of  the  Archipelago,  which 
afford  materials  of  commercial  export^  though  kis 
'valmAle  than  the  vegetable,  are  important  and 
teresting.  Land  animals  aSbrd  hides,  horns,  ivory^ 
Aathm,  bhrds'  nests,  stick  and  shell  la%  bees'  ivax» 
jerk4)eef9  and  animal  sinews.  The  fisheriee  supply 
dry  fish,  fish  maws  and  roes,  sharks'  fins,  tripang  or 
aea-slug,  toctoise-shelli  pearls*  motliM'-iof-peari^  and 
cowries,  with  ambergris.  I  shall  gire  a  very  rapid 
sketch  of  these,  confining  myself  generally  to  what 
vdates  to  theur  eommercial  oharaeter. 

From  the  great  size  of  all  the  buffaloes,  and  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  oxen  of  the  Indian 
IdandSf  their  hides  and  horns  are  peculiarly  vs- 
luable.  The  immense  honis  of  the  Java  buffalo 
have  been  long  sent  to  £urope  as  an  article  of 
trade,  and  the  hides  both  of  the  ox  and  buffido  aie 
sent  to  China  always  in  the  hair,  and  not  tanned. 
Bali  and  Lombok  are  the  countries  which  have  af- 
forded the  greater  number  of  ox  hides,  and  the 
cost  may  be  judged  of  from  the  price  of  the  whole 
ammaly  which  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  shil- 
lings. *  In  Java,  whm  there  is  the  greatest  abqn- 


•  Beeckaian,  speaking  of  Bali,  says,  "  The  country  af- 
fords plenty  of  oxen«  the  largest  and  beat  I  ever  bsw  out  of 
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dance  of  catde,  the  number  of  hides  available  for 
exportation  is  diminished  by  the  singular  practice 
among  the  inhabitants  of  diat  island  of  using  the 
fresh  hide  as  an  article  of  food, — nay,  even  esteem- 
ing it  a  dainty  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  ani- 
mal* A  steady  demand  Ibr  hides  as  an  article  of 
commerce  would  probably  put  an  end  to  this  taste. 
In  Java,  irom  the  low  price  of  salt,  it  may  he  sug- 
gested, that  pickling  the  hides,  a  practice  nefor 
yet  resorted  to  in  that  part  of  the  world,  might  an* 
swer.  Hides  and  horns,  from  their  bulky  nature, 
will  probably  be  always  a  fitter  article  for  the  neigh- 
bouring market  of  China  than  for  the  more  distant 
one  of  £urope* 

The  Malay  Feninsala  and  Sumatra,  the  eiilf 
countries  of  the  Archipelago  where  the  elephant  is 
found,  axe  also,  of  course,  the  only  comtriei  thai 
afford  much  ivory.  IVom  these  two  countries,  and 
more  especially  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Siam,  ivory  forms  a  considerable  article  of  exporta- 
tion, principally,  of  course,  to  China,  where  the 
manufacture  of  this  beautiful  commodity  is  better 
understood  than  any  where  else. 

The  birds  of  the  Indian  Islands,  like  those  of 
other  warm  countries,  are  more  remarkable  finr  the 
gay  and  brilHant  tints  of  their  phimage  than  Ibr 


England."— Fo^fl^ff  to  Borneo,  p.  JRS. — I'Vonj  ipj-  owp  ex- 
perience I  can  speak  to  lite  same  efitct. 
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ito  softness  and  abimdance*  They  afford,  thereforey 
no  down  for  comBierce»  but  ornamental  feathers  of 

singular  beauty.  The  principal  are  the  feathers^  of 
several  species  of  the  jay  tribe,  called  Birds  of  Pa* 
radise,  and  those  of  the  Argus  pheasant,  respec- 
tively found,  the  first  in  the  countries  of  the  east* 
em,  and  the  last  of  the  western,  extremity  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  the  one  being  found  only  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  other  no 
where  but  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
The  bird  of  paradise  is  an  article  of  commerce  to 
China  and  Europe.  To  prepare  it  for  the  market, 
ike  bird  is  embowelled,  smoked,  and  deprived  of 
the  legs.  The  bird  is  abundant ;  and  the  Papuas, 
of  whose  country  it  is  an  inhabitant,  are  dexterous 
in  ahooting  or  taking  them.  It  is,  in  consequence, 
cheap  in  its  native  country,  and  would  be  abun- 
dant e^%Tj  where,  if  the  want  of  confidence  which 
eicists  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  with  the 
restrictions  on  the  intercourse  between  the  re$t  of 
the  world  and  the  emporia  to  which  they  are 
brought,  did  not  unnaturally  enhance  their  cost. 
The  usual  price  at  Jiauda  is  about  is.  Hid.  a  bird. 

The  nest  of  a  species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  Islands,  Hirundo  esculenta^  is  well  known 
to  constitute  an  important  article  of  their  com- 
merce,  owing  to  the  very  whimsical  luxury  of  the 
Chinese.  The  natural  history  of  this  bird  is  far 
from  being  as  yet  acourately  understood,  and  it 
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would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  subfltance  whieh  oomposea 
tlie  nest*  In  shape  the  nest  is  like  that  of  an  or- 
dinary swallow's  nest»  and  in  external  appearance  as 
well  as  consbtence^  somewhat  resembles  a  fibrous  ill- 
concocted  isinglass.  The  nests  of  all  the  swal- 
low tribe  in  these  countries  are  more  or  less  form- 
ed of  this  singular  substance*  The  common  house 
martin,  as  I  have  a  tliousaiul  times  seen,  constructs 
its  uest  partly  of  this  substance,  and  partly  of  the 
ordinary  materials  of  birds'  nests»  hair,  straws,  fea^ 
thers,  &c*  These,  however,  are  of  no  value.  The 
esculent  nest  is  always  the  produce  of  the  swallow 
that  builds  in  the  caves  of  rocks,  at  a  distance 
from  the  habitation  of  man.  The  caves  where 
these  nests  are  ibuud  are  frequently,  but  not  al« 
ways,  on  the  sea-side.  In  Java,  very  productive 
caves  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  seems  probac 
ble  that  they  are  most  abundant  on  the  sea-side 
only,  because  caverns  are  there  most  frequent,  and 
least  liable  to  disturbance.  •  This  seems  to  prove 
that  sea  foam,  or  other  marine  production,  has  no 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  nest ;  and  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  nest  is  a  material 
elaborated  from  the  ihod  of  the  bird,  a  conjecture 
which  would  be  proved  iff  on  a  skilful  dissection,  it 
were  discovered,  that  the  bird  has  any  peculiar  or« 
gans  destined  to  perform  such  aprocess.  Tlie  natives 
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of  the  Indian  Islands  make  no  distinction  between  the 
variety  of  swallow  which  affords  the  esculent  nest 
and  any  other,  nor  do  I  belieire  thitt  natundista 
have  remarked  any. 

As  an  article  of  .eonsmercey  the  quality  of  the 
nest  is  determined  by  several  circumstances,  as  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  cave*  its  extent,  but. 
Awe  ally  the  time  at  which  the  nest  is  taken.  The 
best  nests  are  those  obtained  in  deep  diimp  caves, 
and  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid 
their  eggs.  The  coarsest  are  ihose  obtained  after 
the  young  have  been  fledged.  The  iinest  nesta 
are  the  whitest,  that  is»  those  taken  before  the  nest 
lias  been  rendered  inipure  by  the  feed  and  fices 
of  the  young  birds.  The  best  are  white,  and  the 
inferior  dark-coloured,  streaked  with  blood,  or  in* 
lerraixed  with  feathers.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  natives  describe  the  purer 
vests  as  the  dwelling  of  the  coek-bird,  and  alwiqw 
so  designate  them  in  commerce.  Birds*  nests  are 
edlected  twice  a-year,  and,  if  regularly  collected, 
and  no  unusual  injury  be  offered  to  the  caverns, 
will  produce  very  equally,  the  quantity  being  very 
little  if  at  all  improved  by  the  caves  being  left 
altogether  unmolested  ibr  a  year  or  two*  Some 
of  the  caverns  are  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
and  the  nests  can  <mly  be  collected  by  persons 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  oftee.  The 
most  remarkable  and  productive  eaves  in  Ja«% 
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of  which  I  raperintended  a  moiety  of  the  oollec- 
tion  fbr  several  yean,  are  thoie  of  Karanff-bolang^ 
in  the  province  of  Baglen^  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  islMid.  Here  the  caves  are  only  to  be  ap> 
preached  by  a  perpendicuhur  deecent  of  many  hun- 
dred feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over 
a  sea  nrfiing  violently  against  the  rodcs*  When  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained,  the  perilous  office 
of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be  performed  with 
Mreh-light,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of  the 
rock,  when  the  slightest  trip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below 
Ibem  but  the  turbujent  surf  making  its  way  into 
the  chasms  of  the  rock. 

The  only  preparation  which  the  birds*  nests  ua- 
dergo  is  diat  of  simple  drying,  irithout  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in 
small  boxes,  usually  of  half  a  picul.  They  are  as- 
sorted for  the  Chinese  maricet  into  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities,  distinguished  into  firsts 
or  best,  second^  and  third  qualities.  Caverns  that 
are  regularly  managed  will  afford  in  100  parts 
parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality,  d6  parts  of 
llioseof  the  second,  11^  parts  of  those  of  the 
third. 

The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton 
am,  for  the  first  sort,  3500  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul,  or  L.5,  18s.  I'd.  per  pound ;  for  the  se- 
cond, 2800  Spanish  dollars  per  picul  $  and,  for 
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the  third)  no  more  than  I6OO  Spanish  dollars.  In 
the  Chinese  markeis  a  still  nicer  elassification  of  the 
edible  nests  is  often  made  than  in  the  islands.  The 
whole  are  irequently  .divided  into  three  great 
classes,  under  the  commercial  appellations  of  Pos^ 
kat^  Chi'kat,  and  lung'tunrr,  each  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  is  subdivided  into  three  iufe- 
ridr  orders,  and  we  have,  consequently,  prices 
rying  from  1 200  Spanish  dollars  per  picul  to  4200. 
These  la^t,  therefore,  are  more  valuable  than  their 
weight  in  silver!  From  these  prices  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no  more 
than  an  article  of  expensive  ^luxury.  They  are 
consumed  only  by  the  great,  and  the  best  part  is 
sent  to  the  capital  for  the  consumption  of  the 
court*  The  sensual  Chinese  use  them,  oncfer  die 
imagination  that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating 
and  tonic,  but,  it  is  probable,  that  their  most  valua- 
ble quality  is  their  being  perfectly  harmless.  The 
people  of  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  tlie  Chi- 
nese in  many  of  their  habits,  have  no  taste  for  the 
edible  nests,  and  how  the  latter  first  acquired  a 
taste  for  this  foreign  commodity  is  only  less  singu- 
lar than  their  persevering  in  it.  Among  the 
western  nations  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  it, 
unless  we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in  which 
the  Romans  held  some  articles  of  luxury,  remarib- 
able  for  theur  scarcity  rather  than  for  any  qualitiee 
4&cribed  to  them. 
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Of  the  quantity  of  birds'  netts  exported  from 

the  Indian  Islands,  althou":li  wc  cannot  state  the 
exact  amouuty  we  have  data  for  hazarding  some 
probable  conjectures  respecting  it»    From  Java 
there  are  exported  abont  200  piculs,  or  i27,000  lbs. 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  hrst  quality* 
The  greatest  quantity  is  from  the  Suluk  Ar« 
chipeiagOy  and  consists  of  ^30  piculs.  From 
Mfcas^  there  are  sent  about  SO  piculs  of  the 
fine  kind.    These  data  will  enable  us  to  oBer  some 
conjectures  respecting  the  whole  quantity,  for  the 
edible  swuUow's,  nest  being  universally  and  ahnopt 
equally  diffused  from  Junk,  Ceylon,  to  New  Guinea, 
and  the^^,h(de^,|^jMluce|^oi^  to  one  market,  and 
only  by  one  conveyance  ,  tte  junks,  it  is  probablet 
that  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  is 
not  less  than  tlie  sum  taken  from  the  ports  just 
mentioned.    Taking  the  quantity  sent  from  JBata* 
via  as  the  estimate,  we  know  that  this  is  conveyed 
by  6300  tons  of  shipping,  and,  therefore^  the  wliole  ^ 
quantity  will  be  1818  piculs,  or  ^452,400  lbs.,  as  ' 
the  whole  quantity  of  Chinese  shipping  is  80,000  ' 
'  tons.   In  the  Archipelago,  at  the  prices  already  { 
quoted,  this  property  is  worth  1,^63,510  Spanish  j 
dollars,  or  L.  284',290.     The  value  of  this  im-  / 
mense  property  to  the  eountry  which  produces  it, 
rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people. 
From  its  nature  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
claimed  as  the  exclusive  propeity  of  the  sovereign. 
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and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  in- 
comet  or  of  ihe  revenue  of  the  state.    This  value, 
however,  is  of  course  not  equal,  and  depends  upon 
the  situation  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  caverns  in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being 
often  m  remote  and  sequestered  situations,  in  a 
country  so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable  and  ex- 
posed is  subject  to  the  perpetual  depredation  of 
freebooters,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  attack  upon  them  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
warfare  committed  by  one  petty  state  against  an- 
other.   In  such  situations,  the  expence  of  afford- 
ing them  protection  is  so  heavy  that  they  are  ne- 
cessarily  of  little  value.   In  situations  where  the 
caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and 
where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquillity 
to  secure  them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to 
admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained  without  other 
expence  than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them, 
the  value  of  the  property  is  very  great.    The  ce^  • 
verns  of  Karang-bolang^  in  Java,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. These  annually  afford  6810  lbs.  of  nests, 
which  arc  worth,  at  the  Batavia  prices  of  SSOO, 
8^00,  and  li^OO  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  for  the 
respective  kinds,  nearly  1S9>000  Spanish  dollars, 
and  the  whole  expence  of  collecting,  curing,  and 
packing,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per  cent, 
on  this  amount:   The  price  of  birds*  nesta  is,  of 
course,  a  monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced 
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being  by  nature  limited  and  incapable  of  being  »ag* 
mented.  The  value  oi'  the  labour  expended  in 
bringoig  birds'  nests  to  market  is  bnt  a  trifling 
portion  of  tlieir  price,  which  consists  of  the  high- 
est price  which  the  luxurious  Chinese  will  atibrd 
to  pay  for  tbeni»  and  which  Is  a  tax  paid  by  that 
nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands.  * 
There  is  perhaps  no  production  upon  which  human 
industry  is  exerted  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
bears  so  small  a  portion  to  the  market  price* 

The  lac  insect  exists  in  most  of  the  forests  of 
the  Indian  islands,  but  especially  in  those  of  Su- 
matra and  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Its  produce 
is»  however,  inferior  to  that  of  Ben^dt  and 
especially  of  Pegu,  which  countries  chiefly  supply 
the  large  consumption  of  the  market  of  China» 
while  fhe  Aic  of  the  Indian  ishmds  is  principally 
confined  to  home  consumption. 


*  When  a  commodltj  is  at  a  monopoly  price,  it  ft  at 
Ae  my  highest  price  at  which  the  contamen  ate  wiUing  to 
purchase  it.  CooNDodides  are  only  at  a  iDoaopoI;|r  price 
when,  by  no  possiUe  mesai,  thehr  qiMHtity  can  he  ftugmetft* 

ed ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  competition  is  wholly  on  one 
gide — amongst  the  buyers.  The  monopoly  price  of  one  pe- 
riod may  be  much  lower  or  higher  than  the  monopoly  price 
of  another,  because  the  competition  among  the  purcbaaeri 
most  depend  en  their  wealth,  their  tastes,  and  caprices."*-* 
Prmdplcs  of  Palitkd  Eemmy,  by  David  Bicardo^  £a^ 

B.  XT. 
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Bees^  wax  constitutes  a  very  valuable  and  con* 

siderable  article  of  commerce.  Bees  have  no 
where  been  domesticated  in  the  Indian  Islanda, 
•  nor,  indeed,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  Asia^  The 
wandering  habits  to  which  they  aie  encouraged  at 
all  seasons,  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  flowers, 
would  probably  render  it  difficult.  ^'  From  the 
same  cause,  and  it  being  consequently  unnecessary 
to  lay  up  a  store  of  provision,  their  honey  is  small 
in  quantity,  while,  from  the  quality  of  vegetation, 
it  is  naturally  of  much  inferior  flavour  to  that  of 
higher  latitudes.  I  have  seen  the  honey  of  Ara- 
bia brought,  as  a  luxury,  to  the  Indian  Islands* 
The  bees  of  these  islands,  however,  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  exported 
to  Bengal  and  China.  The  greatest  supply  is  ob- 
tained in  the  islands  furthest  to  the  east,  and,  above 
all,  in  Timur  and  Flores.  I'he  quantity  exported 
annually  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Ti- 
mur is  £0,000  piculs,  which  is  sold  by  the  natives  % 
at  the  low  rate  ol  live  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or 
ISs.  lO^d*  per  cwt.  When  the  Bugis  vessels 
bring  it  to  the  west,  it  is,  according  to  its  purity, 
sold  iVom  '^G  to  30  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  lu 


*  This  objection  mny  not  !)e  equally  applicable  to  situatioDS 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  bee  appears  to  be  doDiesticat- 
ed  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  akbough  I  am  Sgnorant  under  what 
circumstances. 
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Bengal  we  find  the  same  produce  quoted  at  4J 
rupees  per  maund,  or  an  ndvance  of  36^  per 
cent. 

Animal  flesb»  among  the  Indian  uiauder9» .  ia 
nefier,  aa  with  us,  pickledt  but»  Ibr  preaenratioiw  ia 
dried  in  the  sun,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  salt*  Under  the  native  name  of  (kn^ 
dengf  the  musele  of  the  ox,  the  bofiUo,  the  deer* 
and  wild  hog,  are  thus  prepared,  and  tlie  three  first 
form  an  article  of  considerable  domestic  consttmp^ 
tion,  while  all  are  exported  by  the  junks  to  Qiimi. 
The  best  dendeng  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  silk 
Spanish  doUaza  the  pioul»       per  pound. 

The^Amef  of  the  Indian  Islands  aflbrd  a  most 
valuable  branch  of  their  industry.  Both  sea  and 
river  fish  abound,  but  the  first  are  the  most  abun- 
dant  and  valuable.  The  waters  whkh  surremid 
these  islands  are  so  tranquil,  and  the  numerous 
banka  which  exist  affiurd  the  living  animals  which 
inhaUt  them  such  abundan6e  of  food,  that  no  part 
of  the  world  abounds  more  in  fine  iish.  The  seas 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago*  particu- 
larly the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  ol'  biaui,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
abundance  of  edible  fish.  *  Towards  the  eastern 
paits  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  coasts  are 


•  Tbeir  seas,"  (the  Straiu  of  Malacca^)  says  Hamilton, 
"  prodace  the  finest  fish  that  ever  I  saw  or  tasted."— ^Vos 
Account  of  the  East  Indies^  Vol.  II.  p.  15G. 


MO       concsacux.  oescaifxiok  or 


boldn*  iad  the  Mi  dteper,  die  fish  m  totroir  m1 

less  abundant.  The  edible  fish  are  numerotis* 
emoiig  which  the  pomfret,  the  calcap^  and  the  aole^ 
ite  the  meet  delicate.  A  great  variety  of  fish  are 
dried  ia  the  sun,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of 
emmneWyiah  being  in  this  rt  ate,  for  little  or  none 
is  consumed  fresh, — an  article  of  as  universal  con- 
aiunption  among  the  Indian  iilandera  as  fleah  is  in 
cold  oountriet.  The  prefNunatioDwhich  fish  undergo 
consists  simply  in  drying  them  in  the  sun,  for  pick- 
ling is  hardly  e?er -had  reoouTM  to.  Qfone.^eoiei^ 
•  kmd  of  sfaftd,  which  frequents  the  great  riTor  of 
Siak  in  Sumatra,  the  dried  roe,  of  enormous  sii^e* 
eemtitutes  en  article  o(  commerce.  The  common 
price  of  ordinary  salt  or  dried  fish  may  be  stated 
at  two  Spanish  dollars  per  pioul,  or  Jg.  6id  per 
ewtk 

Ordinary  dried  fish  forms  no  portion  of  the  fo- 
reign exports  of  the  Indian  islands^  but  three  aiiu 
guhr  modificationi  of  it  do»  fithmamif  siarVs 
jfinSy  and  tripang^  or  sea  slug,  all  of  which  are  sent 
to  Chinain  hrge  quantity.  The  fintie  afiifour* 
ite  article  of  the  strange  luxnry  of  the  inhdbiteate 
of  that  country,  often  bringing  as  high  as  16  ^Spa- 
niah  dollars  per  picul»  or  L.  14,  dfc  6d.  perewt.  m 
the  market  of  Canton.  Shark*s  Jim  are  exported 
to  China  from  every  maritime  country  of  India, 
from  the  Arabian  Gntf  to  the  Indian  iahmda. 
They  are  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of  neces- 
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my  food  araonf  a  tensual  people,  wfao  ioik  Aem 

onder  the  imagination  that  they  are  powerful 
fiioi;   A  picul  of  shark'afins  nnalljaellB  in  CbiBs  , 
as  high  as  32  Spanish  dollars,  or  at  L.  6,  Is.  per 
ewt.  which  high  price  makes  it  evident,  that  they 
aie  no  more  than  artkdos  of  luxury  Unt  the  use  of 

the  rich.  In  the  market  of  Macassar  tlie  ordinary 
prke  is  about  15  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
L.  %  l6s*  8vd  per  cwt.  T^ipang  pmsht^  or  aea«> ' 
dog,  (holoUiuriony)  is  a  much  more  important 
artidb  of  commeroe  than  the  two  juat  mentioBcdi 
and  oonstitntet,  in  quantity  and  value,  the  most 
considerable  article  of  the  exports  of  the  Indian 
iaIaBda  to  China»  unleas»  poAiipflb  we  ozcept  pep- 
per. There  are  fisheries  of  tripang  m  every  ooun* 
try  of  the  Arcliipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  New 
Guinen.  The  fish  being  found  chiefly  on  coral  reel^ 
and  never  on  flat  muddy  shores,  the  most  consider- 
ftUe  fisheries  are  consequently  to  the  eastward 
#  from  Celebes  to  New  Guinea  and  Attstral8si% 
where  the  formation  of  the  land  is  most  favourable. 
The  most  productive  are  the  fisheries  among  the 
Aroe  islands  and  those  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Car* 
pentaria,  and  generally  on  all  the  north-west  coast 
of  New  Uollandt  called,  by  the  Bnga  fishermen, 
MHreje,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Lam-hai^ 

The  tripang  is  an  unseemly  looking  substance, 
of  a.dirty  brown  eolour,  hard,  rigid,  seamdy  pos- 
sessing any  power  of  keomotion,  nor  a{^arance 


•  « 
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of  animation.  Some  of  the  fish  is  occasionally  as 
much  as  two  feet  ,  in  length,  and  from  aevm  to 
eight  inches  in  circumference*  The  length  of  a 
span,  and  the  girtli  of  from  two  to  three  inches, 
however,  is  the  ordinary  rise.  The  quality  or  va* 
lue  of  the  fish,  however,  does  by  no  means  depend 
upon  its  size,  but  upon  propeities  in  them,  neither 
obvious  to,  nor  discernible  by,  those  who  have  not 
had  a  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  trade.  Tlie 
Chinese  merchants  are  almost  .the  only  persons  who 
possess  this  skill,  even  the  native  fishermen  them* 
selves  being  often  ignorant  on  the  subject,  and  al- 
ways leaving  the  cargo  to  be  assorted  by  the  Chi- 
nese on  their  return  to  port*  The  commercial 
classification  made  by  the  Chinese  is  curious  and 
particular.  In  the. market  of  Macassar  the  great- 
est stafde  of  this  fishery,  not  less  than  thirty  varie- 
ties are  distinguished,  varying  in  price  from  five 
Spanirii  doUars  per  picul  to  fourteen  times  that 
price,  each  being  particularized  by  well  known 
names.  To  satisfy  curiosity  I  shall  give  a  few  of 
them,  with  their  ordinary  prices. 

Tacheritang  costs  68  Spanish  doll«rs. 


Batu-b&sar 


54 

14 

SO 

1^ 


Batu-tangah 


fiatu-kachil 
Itam-b&sar 

Itain*tangah 
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Itani-kachil  •  .       8  Spanish  dollars. 

Tuadang  •  ^4 

Kiinyit  -  9 

Donga  -  y 

Japon  •  12 

Mob!  -  9 

Kawasa  -  5 

PachaDg-goreDg  »  5 

Gama  -  J9j- 

Taikongkong  -       13  J 

M&re|e  (New  Holland)  .19 

Kayu-jawa  -  26 

Baokuli  •  fiO 

It  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  the  tripang 
tnule  is  one  in  wliich  no  stranger  can  embark  vf  kh 
any  safety*  and  it  is  consequently  almost  oitirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  actual  fishery  ii 
managedt^  howevery  exclusively  by  the  natives. 
The  fish  is  caught  by  them  on  ledges  of  coral  rodf; 
usually  at  the  depth  of  from  three  to  five  fathoms. 
The  laiger  kinds,  when  in  shallow  water,  are  oo- 
earionally  speared,  but  the  most  common  mode  of 
taking  them  is  by  diving  for  them  in  the  manner 
practised  £nr  pearl  oysters,  and  taking  them  up 
with  the  hands.  Tlie  quantity  of  tripang  sent  an- 
nually to  China  from  Macassar  is  about  7000  pi- 
cqIs^  or  8833  cwt.  Tlie  price  in  the  market  of 
China  varies  from  eight  Spani^Ji  dollars  per 
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picul,  to  SO,  to  50,  to  75,  to  110>  and  to  is  high 
as  115,  according  to  quality. 

Torioise-shell  is  a  valuable  article  of  the  OQm- 
merce  of  the  Archipelago.  The  tortoise  is  found 
iu  all  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago^  but  in  greatest 
abundance  in  those  in  which  the  sea-slug  abounds, 
particularly  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  the  coasts 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  those  of  New  Guinea* 
Towards  the  western  parts  of  the  ArchipelagOt 
the  animal  is  smaller,  the  shell  thinner,  and  of 
course  much  less  valuable*  Those  engaged  in 
fishing  thie'tripang  combine  with  it  that  of  the 
tortoise,  and  about  ^00  picul s,  26,666^  lbs.  of 
shell  are  annually  brought  to  Macassar  by  them 
for  exportation  to  China,  where  die  price  is  from 
300  to  350  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  JOi  per 
cent.  leM  than  the  ptioaa  in  the  London  market. 
This  very  tortoise-shell  is  again  re-exported  to 
Europe,  affording  a  pointed  example  of  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  free  trade  of  the  CUnm, 
and  the  flagrant  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  interoourse  of  Europeans  with 
lliose  countries.  The  valuable  prodttcdona  whirii 
are  obtained  on  Uie  very  coasts  of  the  islands  which 
the  latter  occupy,  are  here  seen  to  be  fiwcedinto  m 
foreign  market,  where  they  must  be  collected  before 
they  can  find  their  way  to  their  final  destination. 

Pearii,  and  the  mother^pearl  c^tf^,  are  pro. 
dttcUons  of  the  seas  of  the  Indian  ii>kads.  The 
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first,  as  an  object  of  trade,  are  found  no  where 
but  in  the  Suluk  islands^  and  the  la&t  principatly 
there  also.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  narrow  ehan- 
neis  or  passages  which  exist  among  the  nume- 
reus  and  dangerous  shoals  of  the  islands  of  tlik 
groups  The  pearl  is  known  in  every  language 
of  the  Archipelago  by  one  and  the  same  name> 
and  this  name,  Mutga^  w  Muigarut  is  San* 
skrit,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  use 
of  pearls  as  an  ornamenty  and  by  consequence  the 
art  of  fishmg  for  them,  were  taught  by  the  Hin- 
dus. The  quantity  annually  exported  to  China 
is  reckoned  worth,  on  the  spot,  ^,000  Spanish 
dollars ;  and  the  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl  shell 
obtained  and  exported  to  the  same  country  is  about 
5000piculs,  worth  in  China,  at  the  rate  of  14  Spa* 
nish  dollars  the  picul,  70,000 dollarSi  or  L.  15>7M. 
Considering  the  turbulent  and  piratical  habits  of 
the  natires  of  the  Suluk  group,  it  is  certahi  that 
a  greater  share  of  skill  and  industry  than  dan  at 
present  be  applied  to  these  fisheries,  would  great* 
ly  enhance  the  value  and  amount  of  their  produee* 
The  same  seas  arc  the  only  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  which  the  cowrie  shells,  used  as  small 
CQrraic7  in  Hindnstan,  are  foond ;  and  the  Bugis 
Praos  bring  them  as  articles  of  traffic  to  the 
more  westerly  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  These 
also,  as  well  as  almost  all  parts  of  the  Archi{)e]ago, 
afford  the  gigantic  cockle^  some  of  which  occasion- 
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ally  meoMire  three  feelT  wide.   The  substance  of 

the  shell  k  several  inches  thick,  perfectly  white, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish.  They  are  sent  to  China 
as  articles  of  trade* 

Ambcrgrk  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  seas 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  constitutes  an  article  of 
the  return  cargos  to  China.  As  the  comttiodhy 
has  no  name  but  the  Arabian  one  Anbar^  we  may 
plausibly  conjecture  that  the  Arabs  first  instructed 
the  natives  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  perfume. 
.  The  last  marine  production  I  sliali  mention  is 
Agar»agart  a  kind  of  Fucus,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  which  it  forms  a  gelatinous  matter. 
The  Chinese  use  it  iu  this  form  with  sugar,  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  apply  it  in  the  arts  as  an  cousellent 
paste.  It  is  probable  it  might  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  us,  and  might  prove  a  cheap  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  expensive  gums  we  now  import. 
•It  forms  a  portion  of  the  cargos  of  all  the  junks. 
The  price  oi^  the  spot  where  it  is  collected  is  very 
low,  seldom  exceeding  one  and  a  half  or  two  SpBt^ 
nish  dollai's  a  picul,  or  from  5s,  8d.  to  7s.  i)ld,  per 
cwt. 

It  need  hardly  be  insisted  upon  that,  in  die 

event  of  the  Eurc^an  race  colonizing  in  the 
countries  of  the  Archipelago,  and  their  enteipriae 
being  permitted  to  take  its  natural  range,  the  rich 
variety  of  marine  production  wliich  I  liave  now 
enumerated  would,  with  the  interminable  ^mrni^i 
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of  the  maiket  of  Chiiui  in  thmr  immediate  vici- 
nage,  afibrd  abundant  occupation  for  tlieir  indna* 
try  and  skill.    In  speaking  of  the  iSsheries  of 
the  Indian  Islanda,  one  great  aubgect  haa  not 
yet  been  alluded  to — the  whale- fishery.  In  the  seas 
which  surround  the  Spice  Islands,  and  particular^ 
ly  tonvarda  Tirnnr,  and  that  portion  of  the  F^Mafie 
Ocean  which  lies  between  the  Archipelago  and 
New  Holland,  the  Cacheloi  or  Spermaceti  whale 
aboonda.    While  the  Spiee  laUnda  wcte  m  onr 
possession,  our  whalers  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
freshing at  Amboyna,  which  they  found  a  con- 
venient station  for  thia  purpose  alone,  though  pel* 
mitted  to  carry  on  no  species  of  trade  w  ith  it. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  them  annnaUypntin'isr  raofioab* 
menta  at  Ae  port  of  DiH  m  Tinnuw   It  iaeviiM|; 
that  any  nation  in  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
that  haa  the  wiadcmi  to  destroy  the  absurd  mono- 
poly  of  spices,  and  restore  the  industry  of  those 
countries  to  their  natural  state,  may  see  them 
neoesaariiy  become  a  convenient  atation  of*  die 
whale-fishery.    If  industry  and  capital  were  suf- 
fered to  take  their  natural  course,  the  spice  trade 
and  whale-fiahery  would  be  naturally  combined» 
each  mutually  aiding  the  other.     The  striking 
contrast  in  the  present  case,  between  the  Jree  and 
fettered  trade,  is  sufficient  to  bring  ridicule  and 
coni'usiou  ou  the  supporters  of  regulated  and  mo- 
nopoly commerce,   llie  ^rmaceti  whale&bery 
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employs  d^lOO  tons  of  shippings  «od  3210  •ea- 
nto^-— 4Jie  TEvnted  ^lice  trade  700  tons.  Mid  80 

seamen ;  the  tonnage  is  thus  46  times  greater,  the 
haadft  emp]o;ed  40  times  greater.   The  value  of 
tlie  fldherjr  is  L.  1070»000,  that  of  the  spma,  at 
three  times  their  natural  price>  only  L.  1^<^0,000» 
er  little  nore  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  vahie 
of  the  fisheiy*   This  atnount  Ibr  the  fishery  is 
obtained  by  the  labour  of  3210  men,  among  the 
boldest,  most  active,  add  faardf  » that  human  insti- 
tutions are  capable  of  breeding.  The  spices  are  ob« 
tained  through  the  enslaving  of  a  population  of 
46^000,  (ur  with  the  labour  of  ll^MO  persons, 
taking  the  labouring  population  at  about  a  fourth 
of  that  number,*  who^  with  perhaps  a  million  more^ 
aie  by  means  of  it  robbed  of  thn  moit  ordhHury 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  kept  in  slavery  and 
barbarism  to  imaxe  annnworthy  and  oontenptihie 
object.  It  will  appear  firtrai  thw,  and  allowing  thai 
spices  bring  a  monopoly  price  equal  to  three  times 
theirnatttralvalue,that  the  hdmrofime  Knglishman 
18  equal  to  that  of  96  natives  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
with  the  aid  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  to 
boot*   The  value  of  the  ordinary  iabonr  of  m  dvi* 
lized  European  over  an  Asiatic,  wherever  there  is 
an  o^ortunity  of  making  a  fair  comparisosit  on 


^  This  i«  the  actual  popttlation  of  Amboyna  and  tlie  Bands 
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mm,  lu>wmr,  than  as  8^  is  to  1.  Some  of  thU 
be  owes  to  the  nataral  and  inherent  superioritjr  of 
his  physical  fonn,  but  more  to  education  and  to 
ssoni  habit* 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  so  remarkAIe  for  the 
rich  variety  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
is  hardly  less  distinguished  £or  its  mmenU  maltlh 
In  tin,  it  is  by  far  the  most  productive  country  on 
the  globe ;  and  in  gold,  it  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  Amerioa.  Ores  of  sQver,  lead,  and  Bine,  OBtha 
other  hand,  have  not  yet  been  discovered  at  all ;  and 
iron  is  aearce,  no  ores  of  it  anffiei^ntly  srieh  being 
at  all  found  in  some  of  the  islands^  and  these  tha 
most  distinguished  for  their  v^table  wealth 
and  oiviliaatioo.  Bidi  ores  of  eoffBT  m  knoim 
to  exist  in  several  situations,  but  this  metal  is 
not  generally  diffused.  The  truth,  however,  is^ 
that,  with  respect  to  the  metallic  wealth  af 
those  countries,  very  little  is  known,  for  the 
industry  and  oirilisation  neeeasary  to  elicit  it 
neither  exist  aow  nor  hape  ever  existed.  The 
singular  wealth  of  the  tin  and  gold  mines  has  in 
'a  measore  obtruded  these  metab  npon  notice  ^  bill 
it  is  only  through  the  enterprise  of  strangers,  md 
in  very  recent  times,  that  their  produce  has  become 
a  iespeetd>le  olgect  of  commerce.  The  comnandt 
ing  genius  of  the  European  race,  though  fettered 
by  so  many  pernicious  restraints,  has,  since  its 
authority  was  estaUished  in  these  r^on^  had  in- 
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thamce  enough  to  establish  sudi  a  share  of  conft* 

idence  and  security  as  to  stimulate  enterprise  where 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  made  a  very  little 
suflBcient.  Under  the  commanding  protection  of 
that  genius,  the  industry  and  the  labour  of  the  more 
industrious  nations  of  Asia  frequenting  the  Archi* 
pel^o,  particukrly  the  Chinese,  has  been  put  in 
motion  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  through  them  that  the 
gold  and  tin  mines  of  the  Archipelago,  before 
little  known,  or  of  little  ytine,  hate  been  rendered 
productive* 

'  The  mineral  products  which  particularly  deienre 
notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  and  of  which 
I  propose  giving  an  account  in  succession,  are  the 
following:  tin-— gold<-»*copp^r— iron— ^t~8ul- 
phur,  and  the  diamond. 

Tin  is  called,  in  every  language  of  the  Archipe* 
lago,  by  the  name  TimoA,  a  word,  it  is  presumed, 
of  the  Malay  language.  In  geographical  distribu- 
tiim,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the 
Malayan  Pemnsula,  and  the  islets  on  its  eoasts, 
with  Junkceylon.  Tin,  wherever  found,  it  has 
been  remarked,  has  a  limited  geographical  distribu- 
tion ;  but  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  always  in  great 
abundance.  The  tin  of  the  Indian  islands  has, 
biwever,  a  much  wider  nn^e  of  distribution  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  being  found  in  consider- 
•  able  quantity  from  the  98 '  to  the  107*^  of  East  lon- 
gitude, and  from  the  North,  to  3^  South  lati* 
tude. 
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Tin  exists  either  in  greatest  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tained with  least  labour  and  di£Bcalty,  in  the  island 
of  Banca,  which  affords  at  present  by  far  the  great- 
er quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipe- 
lago* The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Banca  is  com* 
paratively  a  recent  event.  It  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Badur  UMin,  king  of  Palembang,  and  soTerdgn 
of  the  island.  ♦ 

This  event  in  the  h^itofy  of  tin  may  be  fairly 
compared  to  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  The  working  of 
the  former  mines  in  the  Archipelago  was  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued  ;  and,  but  for  the  ef- 
fects of  the  monopoly,  the  influence  might  have 
extended  to  Europe.  In  about  thirty  years  from 
the  discovery,  the  tin  produced  from  the  mines  of 


*  Captain  HamOum,  who  was  in  India  at  the  time^  gives 
tbe  Ibilowing  accODBt  of  the  diMorery :    '*  In  1 7 10,  a  son 

of  tlie  king  of  Pullaiiiban  {Palanbcuig)  was  king,  and  a  fire 
accidentally  happening  in  a  village,  when  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished tliey  chanced  to  find  much  melted  metal  under 
tbe  rubbish,  which  proved  to  be  tin.  The  king  ordered  hia 
people  to  dig  a  little  into  the  ground,  and  they  found  plenty 
of  ore,  which  he  now  reaps  a  good  adTantage  by.  The 
Dutch  sent  from  Batavia  for  leave  to  settle  a  factdry  ther^, 
but  could  not  obtain  that  favour,  the  king  declaring  that  his 
country  should  be  free  for  all  nations  to  trade  io."-«>A/(ntf 
Account  oftht  Eatt  India,  Vol.  11.  p.  120. 
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Banca  was  no  less  tlian  65,000  piculs,  or  S870  tons, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  minea  of 
Cornwall  at  present.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Banca,  the  principal  portion  of  the  tin 
of  the  Archipelago  was  obtained  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Maltiyan  Peninsula.  * 

The  geolpgical  formation  of  the  island  of  Banca 
is  diififly  primaiy  rocL  The  prindpal  mountains  are 
of  granite ;  and  those  of  inferior  elevation  of  red 
iron-stone.  In  the  low  traces  between  these,  the  tin 
onB.is.found»  and  hitherto  always  in  alluvial  depo- 
sites,  seldom  further  than  25  feet  from  thesurikce. 
The  iiraia  in  which  it  is  found  are  always  in  a  ho- 
riflontal  durection ;  and  the  ibUowing  is  an  example 
of  their  nature  and  composition  : 

'  Vegetable  mouldt      -  -  • 

Black  clay,  -  • 

Grey  clay  intermixed  with  sand,  - 

:  HIaekclay, 

-  CSoarse  sand,  of  send-traiisparent  co- 
lour, bedded  in  pure  white  clay, 

r  "  "  • 

.  •«*  Jhe  country,"  says  Hamilton,  Fpuaking  of  Perali, 
" fvodqpes  more  tin  than  any  in  Indian'*  ami  again  he  adds, 
'<  there  are  several  places  along  the  coast  of  Malaya  that 
produce  gireat  quantities  of  tin ;  but  Salangore  and  Parce- 
lore  are  the  roost  noted."— JVc»  Account  of  ike  East  Indiesp 
p.  73,  74. 
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Thni  incumbent  materials  varf  a  little  in  dilRN^- 

ent  situations,  but  not  materially.  Immediately 
under  the  last  stratum  occurs  the  bed  or  stream  of 
tin  ore,  disseminated  in  coarse  fragments  of  granite, 
and  other  primitive  rocks^  and  of  various  degrees 
1^  depth.  The  disappearance  of  the  bed  of  ore  is 
constantly  indicated  by  a  stratum  of  pure  wKite 
friable  clay,  • 

'  The  tin  ore  of  Banca  is  common  tin  ore,  or  tin* 

stone,  ail  oxide  of  tin,  and  its  most  common  colour 
is  reddish-brown*  From  this  account  of  the  geog- 
noetic  mtoation  of  tin  wie  shall  be  prepared  to  mi- 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  processes  pursued  for 
converting  it  into  metal.  The  process  of  mming 
is  ffonderfully  simple,  easy,  and  cheap.  A  tin 
mine  is  nothing  else  than  a  hrge  oblong  pit,  made 
by  excavadng  the  gromid  in  a  perpendicular  di« 
rection,  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  ^  fbet,  to  re* 
move  the  superincumbent  strata  of  sand  and  clay 
and  get  at  the  .ore.  The  first  openii^  is  seldoni 
above  100  feet  in  length,  and  if  the  ore  is  discovered 
to  lie  below  the  usual  depth,  the  situation  in  the 
present  abundance  of  mineral  wiU  be  neglected  fair  a 
more  favourable  one.  The  mines  are  divided  into 
Un'ge  and  smalit  called  respectively  in  the  language 
of  the  conntry  kohng  mi  kuUU  It  ilr  in  the  first 


*  Caiiud  by  the  Chinese  miners 
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only  that  the.  pmm  of  mmmg  is  earriod  to  any 
degree  of  refinementy  and  that  maehiimry  is  em- 
ployed.   The  Chinese  alone  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing these,  and  the  awaga  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  each  mining  operation  is  from  ^  to  SO. 
The  whole  of  the  labourers  work  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity ;  the  older  and  more  experienced  directing, 
and  the  younger  and  more  active  performing  the 
operative  part,  while  all  share  equally  in  the  pro- 
fits.  Fortunately  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  make  the  Chinese  labour  .on  any  other  terms. 
The  whole  pnxsess  for  obtaining  the  metal  consists 
of  mining,  washings  and  Jusing :  of  each  of  these 
I  shall  supply  a  very  brief  sketch  in  their  natural 
order.   The  situation  for  opening  a  new  mine  is 
determined  by  some  indications  of  the  existence  of 
th^  mineral,  well  known  to  the  ^perienced  Chi- 
nese, and  by  .  the  usual  test  of  boring.   The  ground 
being  first  cleared  of  the  huge  primeval  forest 
which  covers  all  Banca,  the  qiiners  begin  metho- 
dically  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  to  get  at  the 
ore.    In  laige  mines  of  a  superficies  of  100  feet  by 
80^  this  operation,  conducted  by  ^  or  SO  wi»k- 
men,  will  occupy  about  from  Aree  to  four  months. 
The  earth  it  removed  by  little  l)A8ket9,.a  pair  of 
which  are  suspended,  accordipg  to  the  usual  eus* 
tom  of  the  east,  from  a  beam  or  lever  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  workmen.    The  rough  trunk  of  a 
foresttree  felled  on  the  spot,  and  having  stops  cut 
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into  it,  constitutes  the  ladder  by  which  the  descent 
and  ascent  into  the  mine  is  effected.  The  smaller 
mines,  besides  being  generally  more  superficial,  are 
commonly  situated  upon  acclivities,  and  thus  an. 
accumulation  of  water  seldom  incommodes  the 
mining,  but  the  larger  ones  are  more  frequent- 
ly in  vallies,  and  soon  filled  with  water,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  This  is  effected  by  a 
common  and  cheap  hydraulic  Chinese  machine. 
Sometimes  a  canal  is  made  to  pass  close  to  the 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  labour  of 
removing  the  upper  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  which 
are  thrown  into  it  as  extracted,  and  thus  carried  off 
by  the  stream.  This  is,  of  course,  practicable  on- 
ly in  situations  where  the  fluid  has  a  considerable 
impetus.  The  stratum  of  tin  is  pursued  by  a  suc- 
cession of  pits,  following  the  first  opening  or 
shaft. 

The  washing  of  the  mineral  is  performed  in  a 
manner  remarkably  cheap  and  easy.  Tlie  abun- 
dance of  mountain  streams,  which  characterize  the 
physical  aspect  of  Banca,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  considerable  islands  of  this  tropical  region, 
are  the  sources  of  this  facility.  When  there  is 
much  room  for  selection  it  becomes  a  material  ob- 
ject to  choose  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
mountain  stream  which  is  either  itself,  or  a  canal 
from  it,  directed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine, 
')vhere  an  aqueduct  is  regularly  formed,  the  sides 
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of  which  are  carefully  lined  with  the  bark  of  the 
large  forest-trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  Into  this  , 
trench  the  ore  previously  accumulated  on  its  bank 
is  gradually  thrown  in,  while\  a  rapid  stream  of 
water  is  made  to  pass  through  it,  the  labourer 
amtatino:  the  materials  with  a  hoe.  The  earth  and 
sand  are  carried  oflP  by  the  water.  The  ore  and 
large  stones  by  their  gravity  subside,  when  the  lat- 
ter are  separated  from  the  former  by  manual  la- 
bour, with  the  occasional  use  of  sieves. 

The  purified  ore  thus  obtained  is  removed  to 
sheds  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  contain 
the  furnaces  and  apparatus  for  smelting.  The 
process  of  smelting  is  usually  performed  once  a- 
year,  or,  in  a  very  productive  season,  twice.  The 
furnace  is  ten  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  composed 
of  clay.  Tlie  bellows,  or  ventilator,  is  a  piece  of 
timber,  about  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  bore  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  admit- 
ting a  piston.  It  is  made  of  a  single  tree,  and  its 
fabrication  requires  considerable  skill.  This  en- 
gine, plied  by  three  stout  workmen,  keeps  up  a 
constant  blast  on  the  furnace.  A  quantity  of  ignit- 
ed charcoal  is  first  thrown  into  the  furnace,  which 
continues,  as  long  as  the  process  of  smelting  goes 
forward,  to  be  fed  altem;itely  with  ore  and  coals. 
In  due  time,  and  when  the  furnace  is  heated,  the 
metal  begins  to  flow,  in  a  full  stream,  from  an 
aperture  for  the  pui-pose  in  tlie  bottom  of  tlic  floor, 
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k  N«riviMl  te«o  a  iMiii,  fiMi  wMdi,  In  tfaM, 

it  is  remoTdd)  by  a  ladle,  into  moulds  made  of 
moiit  ttUid»  fbrmed  near  the  Ainiace*  The  aiie  ef 
ilmt  moulds  givol  slabs  or  ingots  of  metal  weighs 
ing  50  katis,  or  66J  lbs.  This  operation  serves 
tiie  double  put^ose  of  smelting  and  roasting  the 

ore.  It  is  always  conducted  in  the  night  time,  to 
Avoid  the  he«ats  of  the  day»  which  would  be  inconve- 
i^nt  in  that  cKmate  to  the  labourers.  In  the 
course  of  one  night  6280  lbs.  of  ore  are  smelted, 
which,  at  an  average,  affinrd  4i  or  45  ingots  of  me- 
tal, or  3062  lbs.,  so  that,  at  this  rate,  100  parts  of 
ore  yield  58  parts  of  metal.  A  more  improved, 
bat  perhaps- faAifli'  ^ 

would,  it  is  thought,  give  a  greaWpr|>WddBfc 

The  outlay  of  capital,  according  to  this  mode 
of  extracting  tin,  is  extremely  trifling.  Beodelr 
the  water-wheel,  ventilator,  and  shed,  including 
the  furnaces,  it  consists  of  the  charges  for  pick- 
axes, spades,  hoes,  shovels,  and  a  few  cheap  whed- 
barrows,  after  a  Chinese  construction.  The  very 
woods,  cut  down  on  the  site  of  the  mines,  afibrd 
the  necessary  charcoal  fcr  smelting.  The  whole  of 
the  processes  described  are  conducted  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Hie  miners  are  scattered  over  the  island 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  mines.  Besides 
the  immediate  labourers  in  the  mines,  many  others 
are  connected  with  them,  being  engaged  either  in 
raising  food  and  necessaries,  or  in  fabricating  the 
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mining,  wadiing,  and  smelting.  Among  these  are 
Mflckwaiths,  cai^pentersy  charcoal  burners,  garden- 
m^itc  Inilitprefentstaleof popiilalion«tlie«^ 
consumed  by  the  workmen  is  more  cheaply  import- 
ed than  grown.  The  simpU^y  of  tb^  various  pro- 
cenes  of  miniiig  industry  is  soeb,  that  little  pre- 
vious training  is  necessary.  The  only  exception  to 
tjiia  bufliaeas  of  the  sm^l^,  which  ia  aiwaja 
a  separate  pnde*  The  minora  are  almoat  all  na« 
tives  of  Chiu4,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difi'erence 
iff  climate,  and  the  (leverity  of  th^  ocpqgationej 
enjoy  good  hedth* 

Besides  the  tin  obtained  by  the  Chines^,  by  th^ 
intdligent  proceasea  now  deacribed,  an^inconnder- 
able  quantity  is  obtained  by  the  natives,  by  very 
rude  procesfies.  The  masters  of  the  island,  the 
Makya,  or,  at  least,  the  people  of  falembeng,  imi* 
tate  the  Chinese  at  an  humble  distance,  and  extract 
t^  or^  by  means  similar  to  those  practised  by  the 
latter  in  the  maff  minea.  The  aboriginal  nativea 
follow  still  ruder  processes*  They  piine  in  the 
toffm  of  a  narrow  cylindrical  tba^  csgaUe  of  ad- 
mitting one  person  only,  and,  if  the  bed  of  ore 
be  found  productive,  follow  it  ^t  the  risk  of  their 
lives  nnder  the  alluvial  strata,  which  often  fall 
in  upon  them.  They  have  no  water-wheel,  no 
^ueduct.  To  avoid  the  accumulation  of  water, 
1^  must  slways  mine  on  the  acclivities  of  ele? 
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ynttd  tmeU,  mit  .&v  mmUdog  icbe  Buneral,  il  muit 

be  conveyed,  as  it  is  extracted,  to  the  nearest  rivu- 
let In  smelting  they  use  mail  fuiii^ces»  wd,  in^ 
Stead  of  the  Iprge  and  effectual  ventilator  of.. the 
Chinese,  the  coipmon  Malay  bellows,  described  in 
the  iirst  volume  of  Jjiis  yiQik»  h  employ^  by>  t)iem. 
The  metal  is  ev^n  transported  to  the  maricety.  with 
inferior  skill,  and  to  facilitate  its  conveyance,  is 
cast  into  much  smaller  slabs  than  those  of  the 
Chinese,  by  which  distinction  it  is  known  in  the 
markets.  The  difierent  conditions  of  th^  three 
races  of  men,  in  point  of  indifstry  and  d^iMtign, 
is  distinctly  pourtrayed  iu  their  respective  manner 

of  puxsuini^  the  pcppess  of  uwijvi;^.. 

ropean  lac^  tp  engage  ip  tbft  aamt-mwuigiifln  i^^lir 

terms,  that  is,  supposing  them  legitimately  colonis* 
ed,  we  should  find  a  new  and  higher  giad^ 
to  the  scale,  if,  indeed,  their  superior  vigour  aii4 
intelligence  did  not  soon  banish  all  competition. 

The  e^onpmicai  uMm^gement  punned  in  ng^A 
to  the  mines  by  the  fultanaof  Fdembang  deserves 
a  particular  description.  The  real  source  of  the 
laiye  r^yenue  which  the  sultan  q(  Palembang  . de- 
rives from  the  nuines  Bwea  is  the  rent  of  these 
mines,  what  they  yield  beyond  the  valjie  of  the 
produce  pf  the  poorer  mines  of  other  pountiies. 
The  sultan  is  at  once  the  sovereign  and  the  owner, 
or  lord  of  the  soil,  and  nominally  the.  mining  ad^ 
vpt^trfr*   Cqipparuig  the  eiponoiny  pf  the  mines 
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•f  Bmtft  with  thoie  of  Cornwall,  he  rieei¥^6-Hii6 
tflx  or  quit-rent  paid  to  the  duke  or  sovereign, — ^the 
rent  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  soil, — ^and  partakes^ 
nominally  at  least,  in  the  profits  of  those  wh»  ii^ 
more  immediately  the  adventurers.  Considered  as 
a  branch  o£  the  public  revenue  of  the  Dative  so* 
voreign,  the  mines  of  Banea  were  divided  into Jixig 
departments,  the  administration  ef  which  was  con- 
signed to  as  many  native  officerSf  usually  residing  at 
fte  court  of  Palembang.  These  persons  had^aoMt^^ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  native  governments,  the 
Whole  powers  of  administration  delegated  to  tlMft» 
and  conducted  the  civil  and  military  goveitiiiietit  of 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as,  what  they  consi* 
dered  the  more  paramount,  affiiirs  of  the  ttinesw 
They  delegated  the  charge  of  the  mines  to  agents 
distinguished  by  the  Chinese  name  of  KongiU 
These  kept  the  accounts  of  the  mines,  and  at  fisid 
staples  had  stores  of  provisions,  tools,  &c,,  made  ad* 
Wnces  to  the  adventurers,  and  received  the  tin  at 
fixed  rates.  The  adventurers  may  be  described  ^ 
being  at  once  labourers  and  adventurers^  who  work 
ih  common  upon  tennv  of  perfect  equality;  The 
price  which  they  received  was  an  invariable^  fixed, 
one  of  about  six  Spanish  dollars  per  picttl,  or 
1,  <s.  8d,  per  ewt,  ST  per  cent;  less  thatt  the 
cost  of  Cornish  tin.  This,  however  small,  nomi- 
nally must  have  been  a  fully  adequate  compensation 
ftr  their  labour,  ,  since  it  indttoed  them  to  quit  their 
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country,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  inconve* 
nience  of  living  in  a  new  uncleared  country,  and, 
of  course,  not  in  a  very  favourable  climate.  The 
actual  price  paid,  however,  must  have  been  greatly 
lower  than  this  nominal  one,  for  the  Kongsis,  or 
native  agents,  were  in  the  practice  of  supplying 
them  with  necessaries  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  an 
example  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  rice  was 
delivered  to  them  at  the  rate  of  3  Spanish  dollars 
per  picul,  six  times  its  price  in  Java,  and  certainly 
not  less  tlian  150  per  cent,  above  its  natural  price 
on  the  spot.  Tlie  whole  price  paid  by  the  British 
administration  when  it  took  possession  of  Banca, 
including  management,  transportation,  &c.  was 
only  8  Spanish  dollars  the  picul  of  ISSi  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  L.  1,  10s.  3d.  per  cwt.  Such  are  the 
extraordinary  facilities,  or  the  small  quantity  of  la- 
bour expended  in  producing  the  metal,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  market.  The  difference  between  the 
price  actually  paid  for  the  production  of  the 
tin,  and  the  selling  price,  consists  of  the  profits 
of  stock,  and  the  rent  of  the  mines,  but  perhaps 
chiefly,  or,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood  exclusive- 
ly of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
profit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  wasteful  and  im- 
provident management  of  a  trading  sovereign.  This 
price  on  the  spot  has  generally  been  about  12  dol- 
lars, so  that  the  average  proportion  of  the  rents  of 
mines  in  Banca  may  be  reckoned  about  one-half  of 
their  produce. 
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The  quantity  of  tin  which  the  mines  of  Banca 
•re  capuhie  of  affording  is  immeiiBe,  as  the  supply 
of  m  is  nearly  indefinite^  and  the  facility  of  woilcing 
great.  Ahout  the  year  17^0,  or  forty  years  after 
their  first  diseoveiyf  they  yielded,  it  has  been  cal* 
eulated,  much  ahove  11M)»000  stalls,  or  €0;000'pi^ 
culs,  387 0  tons.  From  internal  anarchy, — ^mal- 
administration,— the'exhaustion  of  some  rich  miner- 
conveniently  situated,— the  monopoly  of  the  Euro- 
pean governmenty-^the  restrictions  upon  commerce 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  war  among  the  Suftflktta: 
nations, — and  in  some  respect,  perhaps,  from  the 
forced  competition  of  the  tin  of  Cornwall  brought 
to  China,  the  quantity  produced  of  late  years  has 
greatly  diminished.  About  the  year  1780,  the 
'produce  had  fallen  to  dO^OOapiculSy  or  to  less  than 
half  its  maximum,  and  from  1799,  until  the  Bri- 
tish conquest,  seldom  exceeded  one-third  of  this 
fast 'amount,' or  10,000  piculs.  Of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  diminished  production  of  tin 
in  late  years,  the  only  one  that  deserves  a  particiKt 
bnr  examination  is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the' 
exhausted  state  of  the  mineral  strata.  To  this 
caoae,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  a  very 
limited  efibct  indeed.  It  is  necessarily  with  mines 
as  with  new  lands,  in  countries  where  both  are  abun- 
dant and  fertile.  No  economy  is  observed  with 
regard  to  either.  The  more  fSntile  beds  of  mi- 
nerals, those  which  afford  the  greatest  quantity 
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of  metal  with  the  least  labour,  will  be  first  wrought, 
and  a  great  number  of  mines  will  be  worked  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  rather  than  a  few  with  skill  and 
economy.  This  is  the  case  in  the  management  of 
the  Chinese.  A  stratum  of  mineral  no  sooner  dips 
a  few  feet  beyond  the  usual  level  than  the  mine  is 
abandoned  for  a  new  one.  A  scanty  supply  of  water 
for  washing  the  mineral  will  lead  to  a  similar 
measure.  When  an  adequate  price  was  given  for 
the  additional  labour,  however,  the  Chinese  had  no 
scruple  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Premiums  with 
this  view  were  occasionally  given  by  the  sultans 
of  Palembaiig.  By  giving  an  additional  price  to 
the  workmen,  the  British  administration  extend- 
ed the  quantity  of  tin,  in  181?,  from  ]0,S00, 
which  they  found  it  in  1813,  to  S5,000  piculs,  or 
QOHSj  tons,  equal  to  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall. 
All  that  can  be  reasonably  said,  therefore,  on  this 
subject  is,  that  the  cost  of  producing  tin  has,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated mines,  been,  perhaps,  a  little  enhanced.  Were 
a  judicious  and  liberal  system  of  economy  pursu- 
ed regarding  the  mines,  increasing  capital,  with 
the  improved  skill  and  machinery  .which  would 
attend  it,  would,  for  a  long  time,  more  than 
counterbalance  any  natural  impediments  to  min- 
ing, arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
ore.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  an  island,  con- 
taining an  area  of  3400  geographical  miles,  that 
has  yet  been  examined.   The  mines  at  present 
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ife  cbiafly  oonfiqed  ta  the  northwi  tod  woitem 

parts  of  it,  whereas  the  south-eastern  has  hardly  been 
t4NAQii^*  f'rom  one  ^xtreuuty  to  th^  otti^Vf  Uie 
idluvial  kink  are  asoeituQed  ta  abomid  m  be4s^ 
tin ;  and  iVom  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  it  is 
liejood*  any  doubt  th^  the  n^ouataina  abpiwd  in 
▼eins  of  it.  To  the  difficult  and  expensive  pro- 
ceiies  required  for  the  mining  of  these  last  it  is 
at  present  superfluous  to  hck^  for  the  allHvial 
lands  contaiii  the  cheap  and  abundant  aifpply  pf 
vmiy  ages. 

I  shalli  with  the  view  of  pointing  oiit  the  gfWt 

value  of  the  mines  of  Baiica,  draw  a  short  compa- 
rison between  them  and  those  of  ComwaU*  The 
whole  produce  of  the  mines  of  Banoa»  when  they 
were  wrought  to  the  grgate^t  advantage,  was  near- 
ly the  same  in  numerical  amount  with  the  h^est 
.  produce  of  those  of  Cornwall.  Even  at  present 
their  ao^ount  is  equal  to  one  half  of  it.  But  the 
whole  produoe  of  Banca  is  grain  tin»  a  pore  metat 
superior  in  intrinsic  value  to  block  tin  per 
cent.  Cornish  tin  is  obtained*  with  vast  labouTi  h|y 
mining  through  obdurate  granite,  often  to  the  pro- 
digious depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  j  Banca 
tu^  by  digging  through  a  few  soi't  strata  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathoms.  To  clear  the  Cornish  mines  from  water, 
the  moat  expensive  and  complex  meehipe^  19  re« 
qmnte  i  to  clear  those  of  Bancst  a  simple  woo^p 
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wheel,  costing  a  few  shillings  !  To  separate  the 
Cornish  ore  from  its  matrix,  it  must  be  ground  in 
a  stamping-mill,  as  well  as  subjected  to  the  process 
of  washing.  The  Banca  tin  is  at  once  separated 
from  its  matrix,  and  fitted  without  farther  care 
for  smelting,  by  the  simple  process  of  passing 
a  stream  of  running  water  over  it  in  an  aqueduct 
simply  lined  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  necessary 
result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  cwt. 
of  Banca  tin  is  but  22s.  8d.,  whereas  that  of  Corn- 
wall tin  is  not  less  than  (il<s.  7d. ;  and  that,  while 
a  Cornish  mine  seldom  yields  a  rent  of  more  than 
a  tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  produce,  often  not  more 
'  than  a  twenty-fourth,  and  usually  not  above  a  fif- 
teenth, the  Banca  mines  yield  no  less  than  one- 
half.  This  is  the  most  exact  and  unquestionable 
test  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Europeans, — 
their  capital, — and  their  machinery,  make  some 
amends  for  the  inferior  fertility  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  but  such  as  are  far  enough  from  counter- 
balancing the  immense  wealth  of  those  of  Banca. 
Were  the  Cornish  workmen,  with  their  ingenuity, 
their  capital,  and  machinery,  to  be  employed  on 
such  mines  as  those  of  Banca,  no  other  mines  in 
the  world  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  worth  working ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Banca  miners, 
with  their  tools  and  simple  machinery,  to  attenjpt 
such  mines  as  those  of  Cornwall,  there  can  be  no 
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qveBtkm  but  thejr  would  \m  m  anooetfiUe  lo 

for  all  useful  purposes^  as  if  buried  a  league  iu  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  laiaiidt 
finds  its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  worlds  bat 
Chuia  and  the  Continent  of  India  are  its  principal 
markets.  The  average  annual  importation  kktm 
Bengal  is  6000  cwt  By  European  ships  there  are 
imported  into  Canton  6068  picnh,  or  7iiM  emU 
The  Dutch,  in  the  days  of  their  commercial  admi- 
uistration,  sent  to  China  annually  11»690  piculi^ 
or  16,700  ewt.  The  quantity  sent  to  the  diArenl 
ports  of  China  by  the  Chinese  junks  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture,  but  it  is  very  considerable.  The 
most  recent  prices  in  the  difierent  ooontriea  in 
which  the  tin  of  Banca  finds  a  market  may  be 
quoted  as  follows ;  In  China,  8ds.  2d.  per  cwt.  % 
in  Bengal,  inchiding  duties,  978. ;  in  Vfew  Yijitkp 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  Spanish  tin^ 
100s.  9ld. ;  and  in  Amsterdam,  89a.  8id*  All 
these  prices,  allowing  for  the  intrinsic  superiority 
of  the  metal,  are  cheaper  than  Cornish  tin  in  the 
London  market. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  tin  by  throwing 
out  scnne  hints  towards  a  better  system  of  admini* 
stration  for  the  mines  of  Banca  than  has  yet  hem 
pursued.  The  lands  and  the  mines  are  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  sovereign;  and  whether  thataoirareignhae 
been  native  or  European,  the  tin  hmbeen  naide  • 
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mldacfc  ofmiame  irade^  for  the  aieuined  benefit 

of  the  state.  This  system  is  too  palpably  viti(Nis 
to  deserve  particular  exposure.  The  sultans  of 
;  fUembang  peid  six  Spaoish  doUan  a  picul  for  tin* 
and  sold  it  for  12  Spanish  dollars.  The  profit 
Mfoa^  mf  60»000  piDiilg»  was,  thereforot  Spanish 
dollers  36(^000,  or  L.81,000.  Under  the  British 
administration,  10  dollars  a  picul  were  paid,  in- 
elodiog  ail  ehaif;eB;.aiid  the  tio*  after  being  trans* 
ported  to  Batavia,  was  sold  at  15  Spanish  dollars. 
If  fron^  this  we  deduct  one  dollar  for  expence  of 
Iraiiiporfation  to  that  plaoe»  and  incidental  chargea 
attending  it,  and  take  the  average  produce  at 
30,000  piculs,  the  protit  was  but  1^0,000  Spanish 
driiart^  or  L.j27»OOQ»  against  which  waa  to  be  da« 
ducted  the  interest  of  money  advanced  to  the  mi- 
aerSy  the  whole  civiit  naval,  and  military  expences 
ef  the  idaad,  with  its  share  of  the  expence  of  the 
general  government  of  all  the  European  establish- 
mentSy  of  which  it  is  a  part.  As  a  mere  fiscal  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  it  .  is  evident  that  the  com- 
qoercial  monopoly  will  not  bear  a  moment's  exami* 
narion, 

It  is  not  the  rent  of  the  mine,  the  value  paid 
for  the  producUve  power  of  the  earth  in  mineraly 
that,  either  in  Cornwall  or  in  Banca,  put  the  min- 
ing adventures  in  motion.  In  Cornwall,  the  ca- 
pital of  prifite  ad  witmn  is  the  fund  on  whieh 
the  mining  adventures  are  conducted  j  and  the 
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lord  or  proprietor  absolutely  does  nothing  but  sit 
down  at  bis  ease,  and  raceive  his  rent.  *  Of  the 

mines  of  Banca,  in  their  prcseiit  state  of  fertiiityy  I 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  rent  at  one-half  of 
their  gross  produce.  This  rent  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  and  were  the  amount  permanent 
and  equal,  or  could  be  precisely  ascertained*  might* 
without  infringement  of  private  rights,  or  detri- 
ment to  public  industry*  be  all  assumed  as  the 
public  revenue  of  the  state.  No  perpetual  arrange- 
ment, however,  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
mines^  as  proposed  with  respect  to  hmds ;  for  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil  are  permanent,  and 
the  rent  of  a  given  portion  of  land  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  in  the  progress  of  society,  whereas 
the  produce  of  mines  is  liable  to  diminish,  or  to  be 
altogether  exhausted.  A  periodical,  and  not  a.per- 
manent  oigiuiiaation*  therefore,  would  be  the  most 


•  **  The  dues/*  says  Mr  Taylor,  "  arc  dcru'cred  to  the  lord 
or  to  his  agent  on  the  mine,  free  of  all  cxpence,  or  are  com- 
muted for  a  proportionate  part  of  the  money  arising  from  Ihe 
sale  of  the  whole.  Hence  it  will  be  aeea  that  the  laod-own- 
er  riaks  notbuig  but  a  little  tii|itry  to  the  tur&oe  of  his 
6elds*  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  laDd-owners  should  con* 
tribute  something  in  favour  of  that  exertion  which  so  often 
leads  to  their  great  advantage.  As  it  now  stands,  the  land* 
owner  often  derives  a  great  revenue  from  a  mine,  which  is 
swallowing  up  the  money  of  the  adventurers.'*-.- Tr^n.f  Actions 
^the  Geologkal  Soddif  qf  London,  WoL  U.  ^  S12,  313. 
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suitable.    I  conceive  thut  the  grautiug  of  a  lease 
of  from  tea  to  twenty  years,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mines,  with  their  disposal  by  the 
competition  of  a  public  sale,  would  be  thjp  surest 
and  most  equitable  means  of  determining  and  se- 
curing the  amount  of  tKe  revenue  of  the  state,  and 
of  reconciling  public  and  private  interests.  Sub- 
ordinate  reguktions  will  readily  occur,  and  need 
not  be  detailed.    Mining  adventure,  by  the  plan 
proposed,  would  have  ample  scope ;  and  the  aboii* 
tion  of  the  exclusive  trade  would  soon  give  the  ex- 
citement to  individual  enterprise,  whicli  insures 
prosperity  and  wealth.    From  the  abundance  of 
the  lands  of  Bancs,  and  the  injurious  systeui  pur- 
sued, of  supplying  the  miners  at  exorbitant  rates 
with  food  and  necessaries  from  abroad,  they  are  at 
present  excluding  those  which  contain  tin  ores,  of 
little  or  no  value.    When  the  activity  of  raining 
industry  is  set  at  liberty  by  being  /reed  from  the 
shackles  which  now  fetter  it,  the  lands  will  acquire 
value  from  the  demands  of  the  mines  ^  and,  as  in 
other  situations  of  much  less  promise,  we  shall  see 
agricultural  industry  thrive,  and  towns  and  villages 
rise  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  districts.  The 
lands  should  be  gradually  sold  for  a  quit  rent,  on 
•  the  principles  laid  down  in  another  pait  of  this 
work,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  so  desirable  an 
event.  When  it  is  considered  that,  7^^  years  ago, 
under  an  unfavourable  syi>teiu,  and  when  there  wai» 
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a  less  demand  for  tin  in  tlie  arts  than  at  prc- 
lent,  Banca  produced  65,000  piculs  of  tin,  it 
will  not  be  too  high  a  rate  to  expect  from  the 
system  of  freedom  recommended,  that  the  island 
should  produce  100»000  piculs.  Supposing  that» 
of  this  gross  aiiioiint,  the  rent  is  but  two-fifths, 
the  picul  being  valued  at  12  Spanish  dollars, 
then  we  should  have  a  net  rerenue  of  480,000 
Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  108,000,  free  from  any  ex- 
pensive fiscal  establishment,  indeed  without  any  at 
all«  itt  this  particular  department,  while  the  trade 
would  be  o\Hin  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  in  every  department.  * 

Next  to  tin,  f^old  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  Archipelago.  In  a  geo- 
graphical view,  it  is  very  generally,  perhaps  uni- 
versally, diffiised  throughout  tlie  Archipelago  ;  but 
the  countries  in  which  it  most  abounds  are  those 
oif  which  the  geological  constitution  is  primitive. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands  which  consti- 
*  tute  the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Ar- 
chipelagOi  and  exists  but  in  small  quantities,  raxie- 


*  For  the  ioformation  I  have  supplied  in  the  text  respect* 
log  the  economy  of  the  mines  of  Baoea,  I  ain  altogether  kk- 
debted  to  an  able  memoir  on  the  subject  furnished  to  me 
by  my  friend  Dr  liorsfietd,  who  will  soon  lay  before  the 
public  the  result  of  researches  conducted  for  many  years  ioto 
every  brandi  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Archipelago. 
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ly  worth  mining  for,  in  the  great  volcanic  range 
extending  from  Java  to  Tiniur-Laut.  Of  parti, 
cular  islands,  Borneo  affords  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant  supply.  Next  to  it  comes  Sumatra,  and  in  suc- 
cession the  pcfwisula,  Celebes,  and  Lusong,  an  enu^ 
meration  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
found  have  some  relation  to  its  distribution.  In 
this  estimate  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
gold,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot  that  we  may  possi-  * 
bly  be  misled  by  too  limited  an  experience,  and 
that  the  countries  in  wliich  the  industry  of  man 
has  been,  perhaps  by  accident,  directed  to  its  ex- 
traction, may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  those  in 
which  nature  has  produced  it  in  greatest  abundance. 
In  one  great  island  especially,  the  magnificent  one 
of  New  Guinea,  it  is  known  to  exist,  and  there 
is  room  to  imagine,  in  great  abundance. 

The  gold  of  the  Indian  Islands,  in  regard  to 
geognostic  situation,  is  found,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  veins  and  mineral  beds,  as  well  as  in 
alluvial  deposites.  In  the  first  situation  it  exists 
in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate  ;  and 
in  the  second,  in  ferruginous  clay  and  sand.  The 
ore  is  what  modern  mineralogists  term  gold-yellow 
goldy  *  and  always  contains  a  considerable  quanti- 


♦  Proftssor  Jameson's  al)!c  and  l.iboriuus  *'  System  of 
Mineralogy." 
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tgr  of  silver,  and  genei«lly»  although  not  alwajfa^ 
aome  copper.  The  ^o\d  of  Banjar-laut,  for  exam- 
ple,  usually  contains  in  100  parto— gold  90  parts, 
flUvar  4  parta,  md  copper  0  parta.  Hie  gold  of 
Larak,  in  the  same  island,  affords  in  100  parts- 
gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parte. 
The  gold  of  Pontiaiiak  in  100  fiarta  coofaiaa  83 
parts  of  gold,  16  of  silver,  and  about  1  of  copper. 

A  small  part  of  the  gold  of  conmiroe  of  the 
Indian  Islands  is  obtained  by  mining  processes 
from  veins  and  mineral  beds  ;  some  from  washing 
Ae  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivm-;  but  by  Ar* 
the  greatest  portion  by  washing  deposites  of  gold 
in  alluvial  lands.  The  first  mode  is  chiefly  toUow** 
ed  by  the  more  civilized  native  tribes ;  the  soeend 
principally  by  the  savages ;  and  the  third  chiefly 
by  the  Chinese.  Mining,  conducted  in  veins  and 
mineral  beds,  is  pursued,  as  £ur  as  1  know,  in  die 
island  of  Sumatra  only.  The  pnncipal  mines  are 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bataks  and  Menangkabao  Malays.  The  mines  are 
but  petty  excavations.  The  perpendicular  shaft 
usually  goes  no  deeper  than  five  or  mz  fathoms^ 
when  the  operations  are  pnrmed  laterally,  the 
aides  of  the  mine  being  supported  by  beams  of 
wood.  Iron  crows,  shovels,  and  mallets,  are  the 
only  tools  made  use  of.  The  practice  of  blasting 
the  rock  is  not  known,  neither  is  the  simple  water- 
wheel  of  the  Chinese,  the  mine  being  kept  clear 
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by  no  other  means  than  by  buckets  and  manual 
labour.  The  ore  is  separated  from  its  matrix, 
usually  quartz,  by  pounding  and  washing.  Mr 
Marsden  tells  us,  that  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  no  less  than  1^00  of  these  petty  mines  in  the 
territory  of  Menangkabao  alone.  The  fertility  of 
these  mineral  beds  is  sufficiently  profed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  wrought  at  all  by  such 
rude  and  imperfect  means. 

The  practice  of  mining  for  gold  from  alluvial  ^ 
dcposites  is  pursued  by  both  natives  and  Chinese ; 
but  systematically,  skilfully,  and  effectually,  as  to 
production,  only  by  the  latter.    The  economy  of 
the  Chinese  mining  operations,  on  account  of  their^ 
extent  and  importance  to  commerce,  deserve  a 
particular  description.  The  seat  of  them  is  Borneo, 
and  of  that  island  principally  the  territory  on  its 
west  coast,  situated  towards  the  mountains,  and  ly-> 
ing  between  the  rivers  of  Fontianak  and  Sambas. 
The  country  is  usually  denominated  Montradak^. 
from  the  name  of  the  principal  town  or  village, 
which  is  situated  about  two  days'  journey,  or  ra- 
ther voyage,  as  it  is  an  inland  navigation,  from  the 
coast.    The  whole  tract  is  alluvial,  and  channelled 
by  the  beds  of  numerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of 
great  size.    My  information  respecting  the  econo- 
my of  the  mines  is  principally  from  personal  com- 
munication with  Chinese  who  were  for  years  en- 
gaged in  them.    The  whole  Chinese  population  of 
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tkai  pst  «f  tki  eountoy  anomita  to  S^OOG^  of 
whim  4000  only  ir4  wamtn.    Firi  of  the  kttar 

only  are  of  the  mixed  Chinese  and  native  raoc^ 
•ai  llie  gnitoff  Musbfir  nalxTW  of  the  plaotb  pur- 
chased oHMmipped.  Ifa:  thousand  of  the  whole 

oLthis  population  only^e  directly  ei^^aged  in 
ii0kmtkmgmSKtk^^$^^      Mt  being  occupied 

in  trade  or  agi  icultuic,  or  in  branches  of  industry 
•ubservieAfcJU)  the  worjuog  of  the  mines.   Thi« . 
aMMIe  popidiiiMfi  kiiwwly  independent  <iof  ally 

native  authority,  governing  itself  through  it&  chiefs^  > 

fiiit4hft4rt)Hlift|iaid  to  thftwaa  of  Samfaaa»  in  nkoaaLi 
^fk/otimike  Mneii      hitMated»  fa  ^ery  triffing, 

araouutiiig  to  no  more  than  iGO  bungkais»  making . 
itai  I  ipini|ii«  xjjilni  J«^f  in  fiterling  moiiciy«t 
L.  898,  4eL    like  the  tin  mines  of  Banca,  the 
economy  and  eircomfitances  of  which  they  very 
eitildiy  raaawhln  in  many  partieilawi  Ae  gold  mi— ■ 

of  Montradak  are  divided  into  large  and  small.  Of 
the  first  there  are  thirteen  at  present  wrought, 
asd  of  the  smnd  fifty-Mtem  The  priBci|id  dif- 
ference in  these  consists,  not  in  the  auiount  of 
tiie  ftrtibty  e^  the  ore,  but  rather  in  the  greater  ot* 
aaalkr  eapiii^  whith  is  employed  in  woiking  them  ; 
and,  of  consequence,  in  the  principle  and  extent  to 
which  the  mining  operatioDa  are  conducted.  The 
great  leittes  are  wrought  by  companies  of  persoBB  of 
property  and  capital,  who  employ  monthly  labouiers. 

The  sttidier  wa0s»  oe  tiM  other  haud,  aie  woiked 
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by  the  mere  labourers  who  at  once  conduct  the  ope* 
rative  parts,  and  share  the  proceeds  on  terms  of  peiv 
feet  equality.  The  large  mines  employ  from  100  to 
200  men,  including  labourers  and  overseers,  tbd 
smaller  from  10  to  50.  The  economy  of  lh& 
large  mines  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice.  The  mode^ 
of  paying  the  labourers  is  by  monthly  wages,  with 
a  supply  of  food.  An  inexperienced  labourer 
ceives  for  the  first  four  months  two  Spanish  dollai^ 
a  month,  for  the  second  fouf  months  four  doU^^i- 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  five.  Ever  afteru 
wards  he  receives  six,  and  if  he  has  capacity  aiid 
integrity  to  make  an  overseer  eight  dollars ;  from 
the  mode  of  making  payment,  as  will  be  afler-^ 
wards  shewn,  there  is  a  real  advance  of  80  per 
cent,  on  these  wages.  In  defiance  of  th^  cliBiaCc) 
the  miners  labour  severely.  They  work  about? 
12  hours  a  day,  beginning  their  operatiohs  by 
break  of  day,  or,  if  there  be  moonlight,  earlier,  not 
ceasing  until  half  past  six  at  night,  knd  taking 
very  little  time  to  their  meals.  '  •  '  '  •  '>' 
The  mine  is  a  longitudinal  excavation  follbwlilg 
the  course  of  the  mineral  stratum,  and  its  breadth 
and  depth  necessarily  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  that  stratum.  The  situation  of  the  ore  is, 
however,  commonly  very  superficial,  not  usually  above 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  soil.  Forty  feet  is  a  common 
breadth  for  the  stratum  containing  it,  and  of  course 
for  the  mine,  and  10  feet  for  its  depth,  making 


* 

47ft       jCommkrciai,  osscaiprioK  of 

15  or  16  hdt  •  oommoii  depth  for  tbe  wlude  mine* 

Hie  processes  pursued  for  extracting  the  ore, — for 
dnik^  the  nine  q£  water^—HUid  for  waahing  the 
vdaend  earth,  so  mudi  memble  the  same  opera* 
tions  followed  with  the  tin  ore,  that  they  need 
Mt  be  detailed.  Tbe  |ftp8s  to  the  mine  ia  by 
the  trunk  of  a  forest  tree^^to  which  steps  are  cut. 
The  ore  is  extracted  and  bcought  up  by  manual 
laiMur  with  qpadea  and  baskets.  The  laigest  mmea 
are  cleaied  of  water  by  the  Chinese  wheel,  and  the 
mineral  is  washed  in  an  aqueduct  lined  with  the 
berk  of  treea^  'and  supplied  by  a  neighbouring 
brook  with  a  stream  of  running  water.  In  the 
huge  mines  it  is  the  practice  to  suspend  the  pro* 
'  '^m  of  extraeting  ihe  mineral,  and  to  wash  the 
auriferous  .  earth  at  the  end  of  every  thirty-five 
da^  A  mine  wrought  by  900  labourers  will  af* 
find  in:  that  time,  as  the  largest  produce,  about 
SSO  bungkals,  or  555-^  ounces  troy,  and  as  the  low- 
eat^  about  140  bw^kals,  or  M3  ounces  troy.  The 
fidlowing  detailed  statement  will  point  out  more 
fully  the  expences  and  profits  of  the  mining  busi* 
JUm,  a0  it  is  conducted  by  the  Chines^, 
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SrJTtMKNT  qf  the  Expences  and  Profits  of  a  Odd  Mine, 

varied  bif  200  Labourers 

20  Overseers  for  35  days,  at  8  DoUart. 

dollars  per  month,       -  186.6?  or    L.42    0  0 
180  Miners,  for  35  dajs,  at  6dol« 

lars  per  month,      -         1260.00  283  iO  0 
SO  Per  cent,  on  wageT  of  200 

nea,        •        •  484.00         97  IS  0 
70  Pieirfs  orttMury  rio»«  all  dol* 

lar  per  picul,          -  70.00           15  J15  0 
17^  Piculs  salt  fish,  at  2  dollars 

per  picul>         -         -  S5.00            7  17  6 

4  i^culs  salty  at  11  dollar  per 

'piculy         •  -  1    S  5 

5  Fkula  edlUtt  oO,  at  15  dot. 

Ian  per  picul,         -  MOO            6  15  O 

Interest  of  dead  stock,  and  re- 
pairs of  tools  and  machines,  35.00             7  17  6 

Interest  upon  capital  of  2020.G7 
doUarSi  at  S5  per  cent,  for  35 

daja,         -           -  4JKn          U   1  0 
Total  eharges,      2104.78      Ih47S  11  6 

Produce,  2000  bungkals  of  Mon* 
tfttda  gold  dust,  worth  4848.00        1090  16  0 

Gran  profit  for  35  di^,   2743.82        6l7  4  6 

Annual  profit,      28607.89    LMS6  15  6 
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The  gold  of  the  Indian  Ishmdsy  whether  obtain- 
ed from  veiiis  or  mineral  deposites,  always  appears 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  in 
the  form  of  coarse  sand  or  dust,  that  of  the  alluTial 
deposites  being,  from  attrition,  always  smooth,  and  is 
of  itetrinsic  value,  usuaUttn  proportion  to  the  siie 
and  coarseness  of  the  ^mts.  In  conamercial  lan- 
guage, gold-dust  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
oountry  which  produces  it,  and  that  of  the  same 
country  is  without  any  extraordinary  varmtion, 
pretty  constantly  of  the  same  touch  or  fineness. 
Independent  of  the  quantity  of  copper  or  silfi^  al* 
ways  in  chemical  mixture  with  the  ore,  it  inva- 
iriably  contains  a  considerable  mixture  of  earth, 
Tron,  and  other  adventitious  matten.  The  most 
productive  mines,  it  may  be  l  emarked,  afford  gold 
of  the  lowest  test,  and  that  which  contains  the 
largest  portion  of  mechanical  admixture.  The  fol- 
lowing tal)le  presents  at  one  useful  view  an  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  most  common  descriptions  which 
appear  in  the  markets. 
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The  natives  of  the  country  are  extremely  inex* 
pert  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  gold.  They  know 
no  means  of  separating  the  metals  which  alloy  the 
ore,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  chemical 
imnstrm^  and  other  means,  which  Europeans  em* 
ploy  for  that  purpose.'||pliey  are  eren  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  foreign  metals  at  all,  and  imagine 
that  gold,  more  or  less  alloyed,  is  but  the  same 
metal,  differing  intrinsically,  as  it  is,  in  a  state  of 
less  or  higher  maturilj/.  Some  of  the  native  deal- 
ers in  gold  l^ave,  however,  acquired  the  practice  of 
assaying  the  metal,  by  the  touch-stone,  from  the 
natives  of  Telinga.  The  scale  of  these  last  people, 
instead  of  being  divided,  as  among  us,  into  twenty- 
four  parts,  contains  only  ten  degrees.  The  resi- 
dent Tdingas  themselves  are  the  most  expert  as- 
sayersof  gold.  Native  merchants  have,  indeed, 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Hindus  of  the 
little  colony  of  this  people,  residing  at  Malacca,  to 
assay  their  gold  for  them,  which  was  done  for  a 
trifling  per  centage.  The  packages  were  sealed 
with  their  signet,  and  often  passed  current  &r  the 
quantity  and  value  they  were  said  to  contain,  with- 
out examination.  From  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
natives  in  assaying  gold,  and  their  consequent  fear 
of  imposition,  they  seldom  or  ever  cast  gold  into 
bars,  and  we  do  not  therefore  meet  it  in  this  form 
in  the  markets  of  the  Archipelago.  It  maybe 
strongly  recommended  to  any  of  the  European  go- 

19 
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verninents,  when  they  have  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  nativesy  to  institute  a  mint  or  attay-cffic6b 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  gold  into  ingots,  to 


contains  some  of  the  most  prodoctive  gold  mines  in 
the  world ;  and  I  know  ilj|||ueasure  of  mere  regu^ 
lation  which  would  tend  so  oninently  to  the  bene« 
fit  and  facility  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
stamp,  expressing  the  quality  of  the  metal,  ought 
to  be  impressed  in  one  or  two  natire  cbarseten,  as 
well  as  in  the  Chinese  and  in  the  European  cha- 
racter. The  coining  of  gold  as  money  is  a  nie»r 
sure  which  camiot  br  ifipoMiiended  in  a  country 
where  it  is  more  exclusively  an  article  of  com-^ 
merce  than  in  any  other»  and  where,  consequent-* 
ly,  its  price  must  fluctuate  moie»  Sitver,  hoi^ 
sides,  is  in  more  estimation  as  money,  always  re- 
gulatmg  the  price  of  gold,  except  where  govern- 
ments arbitrarily  interpose  to  reverse  this  order.  If 
gold  coin  expressed  only  its  intrinsic  value,  it  would 
be  immediately  exported  on  every  triflioK  rise  in 
its  price,  and  if  it  expressed  more,  it  would  be  of 
no  value  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authority  under 
which  it  was  coined,  and  would  banish  silver  from 
dfculation.  No  other  result  would  attend  this 
measure  than  subjecting  the  state  to  the  expence 
of  supporting  a  coinage,  an  expence  at  present  in* 
curred  for  them  by  foreigners* 
With  respect  to  the  absolute  amount  of  the  gold 
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afforded  by  the  mines  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
k  is  impoBsibley  from  the  nature  of'  the  subject,  to 
state  auy  thing  better  than  probable  conjecture. 
In  attempting  to  furnish  materials  to  form  such  an 
estimate,  some  striking  facts  will  be  adduced  which 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  it  at  a  very  high  amount. 
Mr  Marsden  has  estioiated  the  whole  export  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra  at  14,400  oz. ;  and 
conjectures  that  tliat  of  the  noilh-east  may  be  equal 
to  it.    Hamilton,  a  century  ago,  estimates  the 
whole  gold  of  Achin  at  1000  lbs*    This  makes  the 
whole  export  of  gold  dust  of  that  island  10,800  oz., 
whkh,  at  21  carats,  and  five  per  cent,  for  extraneous 
substances,  makes  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  83,915 
oz.    The  great  export,  however,  is  from  Borneo.  ♦ 
The  annual  produce  of  the  great  mines  of  Mon* 
tradak,  in  the  territory  of  Sambas,  reckoning  the 
produce  of  each  labourer  of  6U0U  at  18^^  oz.,  is 
88|36S  oz.  of  pure  gold.   The  whole  imports  of 
gold  at  the  port  of  Calcutta,  from  the  diflh^nt 
countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  the  average 
of  nine  years,  was  16,244  oz.  of  pure  gold,  but  in 
particular  years  it  exceeded  Sf6,000  oz.    The  fol- 
lowing table  will  shew  the  real  state  of  the  imports 
at  that  place. 

*  It  has  Wen  estiinated  ttial  in  Borneo,  in  or  near  the  coun- 
tries producing  geld,  there  are  200,000  Chinese,  and  that,  on 
an  a¥er<nL,c,  each  remits  to  China  172  grains  in  which 
would  make  the  whole  sent  to  China,  considci  infr  all  the  gold 
as  tqual  in  value  to  lhat  of  Montradak,  71,6662  oz. 
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To  the  statement  giveD  of  the  exports  of  Su- 
matn  and  Pontianak,  and  of  the  produce  of  ibe 

mines  of  Montradak,  many  items  are  wanting  to  en- 
able us  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the  total  produce 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  whole  of  the  natim  of 
the  Indian  Islands  consume,  as  ornaments,  a  much 
laiger  quantity  of  gold  than  could  be  reckoned 
npon  from  the  standard  of  their  relative  wealth  and 
civilization.  This  arises,  in  some  measure, — ^from 
the  want  of  ailver  mines,  and  the  greater  relative  v»» 
lue  of  that  metal,— from  the  demand  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  being  not  for  plate  or  utensils,  but  for 
personal  ornaments,  for  which  the  beauty  of  gold 
makes  it  more  8oitable,<«-and  from  the  necessary 
cheapness  of  gold  in  the  countries  which  produce 
it.  This  is,  of  course,  a  point  to  be  considered  in 
attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  whole 
amount.  Of  the  production  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
suk,  the  Suluk  Archipekgo^  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  the  Island  of  Celebes,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Philippines,  we  have  no  means  of 
forming  an  estimate,  but  if  the  whole  produce  of 
these,  with  the  domestic  consumption,  amount  to 
butone*fourth  oi  that  of  which  I  have  attempted  to 
form  an  estimate,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  a  moderate 
conjecture,  then  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines 
of  the  Archipelago  will  be  154,8&5  oz.,  worth 
S,9&,228  Spanish  dollan,  or  L.  658,176  Sterlmgi 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
America,  nearly  nine  times  the  produceof  the  mines 
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0f  Noiiheni  Aria,  neiily  oae-ihird  the  produoe  of 

the  mines  of  Africa,  and  nearly  four  times  the  pro- 
diioe  of  those  of  all  £ttrope«  Theae  interoatiog 
refulta  appear  in  the  dearest  and  most  satiafiMStoiy 

mamier  in  the  form  of  a  table. 
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TABLE, 


Exhibiting  the  Estimated  Annual  Amount  of  the  Gold  the 
Indian  AnhipdagOf  emnpared  niik  that  ^Mar  Cmadrim. 


ValnsaftMtifcaBos. 

Exports  from  the  east  an^ 
weft  eoMtt  of  Suma- 
tra,    -    -   oz.  25,080 

Prodiioe  of  ActuD,  10,450 

Total  eetimated  produce  of 
Sumatra, 

Estimated  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Montradak  in 
Borneo,  .  - 

Produce  of  all  odier  parts 
of  llio  Aichiq^lago,  esti- 
mated aft  ooe^fiftfa  of  the 

whole,        m        m  m 

Total  annual  produce  of 

the  Archipelago, 
Produce  of  Brazil, 

oz.  236,250 

America,     -  380,095 

Total  produce  of  America, 
Produce  of  Northern  Asia, 
— —  of  all  Europe, 
— —  of  Africa, 

Total  annual  produce  of 
the  whole  worid. 

Ounces. 

55,530 
88,362 

3^973 

Dollars. 

671,125 

1,669,058 

585,045 

L. 

151,003 

375,538 

131,685 

154,865 

556,345 
17,325 
41,738 

470,588 

2,925,228 

10,508,739 

327,250 

788,385 
8,888,888 

658,176 

« 

2,364,466 

73,631 
177,887 
2,000,000 

1,240,861 

23,438,490 

5,273,66flj 

From  the  preceding  Table  it  appears,  that  the  produce 
qflhc  Archipelago  is  nearlif  onC'eighih  that  of  the  vMe 
world. 
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The  diance  of  an  increased  produce  fioiii  the. 

mines  of  the  Archipelago  will  depend  upon  the. 
diare  of  tranquillity  which  the  country  enjoys,  and 
the  degree  of  freedom  aeeuxed  to  iu  commm^ 
Nothing  further  is  requisite,  for  the  ore,  from  all 
accounts,  exista  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  This 
18  most  particnhrly  applicable  to  Borneo ;  the  iiti- 
mense  alluvial  tracts  round  the  whole  circunifer- 
ence  of  which  every  where  contain  rich  deposites 
of  this  metal,  from  whence  it  neceasarily  foUowi» 
that  the  primitive  mountains  of  the  interior  miwt 
contain  veins  of  it.    from  the  abundance  of 
the  ore,  and  the  usual  ftscination  of  all  nunkig 
projects,  especially  those  in  quest  of  the  precious 
metals*  the^search  hr  gold  will  be  the  first  ^ject 
to  engage  the  attention  of  any  enliftrprismg  and  iop 
dustrious  people  settled  in  that  country,  of  what- 
ever race.   Amidst  a'gieat  deal  of  anarchy  and 
disorder,  mining  has  of  late  yean  been  pteaecot- 
ed  by  the  Chinese  with  surprising  spirit.  It 
is  not  above  eight  or  ten  years  since  consider^ 
able  capital  and  the  use  of  machinery  have  been  im- 
plied to  it,  and  in  that  time  there  has  been  a 
vast  increase  of  produce. 

Bengal  and  China  wte  at  present  die  principal 
markets  for  the  gold  of  the  Indian  Islands.  The 
absolute  price,  it  need  hardly  be  noticed,  dqpends 
on  the  state  of  supply  and  demand.  Its  relative 
price  with  silver  on  the  spot  is  ascertained  with 
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cMtidinUe  afleimuqr.   Whtn  dteCkincfeaiitmie 

gold  dust  as  money,  they  estimate  the  Bungkal,  or 
tMO  ^MUiiak doUan  weighty  vis.  8dd,graiiit  troy»  « 
VBvdiflzleem  Spaniriidolhn*   The  gold  cf 
bas,  which  contains,  in  100  parts,  nine  of  dross, 
aod  16.^  purtB  of  alloy,  k»  at  this  rate^  to  silYer  as 
9|  is  fa  i^imtaad  ofbeing,  as  in  Emope,  as  M  is 
to  !•    In  the  open  market  on  the  spot*  the  results 
of  sefoal  trials  give  the  rdative  Tslues  fimn  M 
ta  If  to  19  to  1.   One  striking  circmnatanee  coin 
nacted  with  the  gold  mines  of  the  Archipelago 
will  not  ftil  at  ance  to  strilLe  the  reafav  ris.  that 
OTBs  of  silver  are  not  fcnnd  along  with  them  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  distinguished  for  mines  of 
the  yroebua  metals.  Silver  eannot  bo  said  not  to 
aist  vndoiibtedly,  for  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  as  always  existing  in  combination  with  gold  i 
aaditisevin  highly  probable  that  ores  of  this  bm* 
tal  wSlf  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  be  found  in 
the  primitive  rocks  of  the  great  islands,  especially 
of  Sraatmf  but,  with  a  view  to  prodMction,  ita 
non-existence  may  strictly  enough  be  predicated. 
It  follows  fr(Hn  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that, 
if  the  produce  of  the  gold  minea  of  the  Arohipela^i 
go  augment  in  the  proportion  they  liave  done  of 
late  years,  without  any  proportionate  increase  in 
the  prodnetifiw  of  silver,  the  additional  quantity  of 
the  former  metal  poured  into  circulation  must  soon 
d^seciato  ita  valuer  and  destroy  the  present  rob- 
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tiM  hetwem  the  two  metals.   This,  to  be  sure, 

will  be  effectually  counteracted  if  tiie  conjec- 
ture of  Mr  Holms  should  ever  be  verified*  that 
die  CofdiUeiBB  of  the  Andes,  if  properly  kmsti- 
gated,  will  one  day  afford  silver  in  such  quantity 

asiroa  or 

copper* 

Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the 
only  metab  found  in  the  Indian  Archipek^. 
Iran  exuts  but  in  very  snudl  quantity,  but,  from 
its  native  name,  without  any  foreign  synonym,  we 
may  eoqjedne  that  its  nse  was  early  known  to  tho 
natives,  and  was  not  acquired  fitnn  strangers*  Iron 
ore,  of  rafiicient  fertility  to  be  wrought,  is  found 
fci  seveml  parts  of  the  Malayan  PeninBida,  m  Ame 
parts  t»f  the  south  coast  of  Borneo,  in  Bofwa^  and 
in  BillHon,    The  mines  of  the  last,  which  is  a 
tnckj  sterile  island,  are  Ae  most  prodnetive  of  the 
Archipelago.    The  mineralogical  character,  fk 
geognostic  situation,  of  the  ores  of  iron  which  ex- 
ist in  the  Archipelago^  I  am  nnaUe  to  point  ont. 
The  iron  manufactured  at  Biiliton  is  said  to  be  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  nails  are  manufactured 
from  it  on  the  spot,  which  are  articles  of  etport 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  Pon^ 
tianak  in  Borneo, 

-Rom  what  mystmous  law  of  nature  does  it  pro- 
ceed, that  gold  abounds  and  iron  is  scarce  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  reverse  is 
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true  of  tempente  fegioiui?  Whatom  te  the 
OMue,  the  fact  has  in  all  likelihood  bad  its  share 

in  hinderiug  or  retarding  the  progress  of  civilLsa* 
laon  in  the  one  a»  well  aa  in  promoting  it  in  the 
other. 

Cojiper  ores  are  known  to  exist  ia  Sumatra,— in 
Tiniur,-Huid  have,  of  late  years,  been  discovered, 
and  wrought  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Bor* 
neo.  A  copper  mine  has  lo;ig  been  known  to  be 
wrought  in  Limun  in  Sumatnu  Copper  is  tomi 
in  its  native  state  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  tlie  useful  metals,  and  hence  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously coiqectured,  that  it  waa  usedata  moro  ear- 
ly  age  for  economical  purpoaes  than  any  other. 
In  the  Indian  Islands  this  may  pi*obakly  be 
trne  of  the  tribes  in  whose  country  ccqpper  exists, 
as  in  Sumatra  and  Timur,  from  whence  lumps  of 
native  copper  have  been  brought,  but  it  can  hardly 
apply  to  some  of  the  more  civilized  tribes,  in  whose 
country  copper  is  not  found  at  all,  as  Java.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  languages,  those  of  the  people,  I  think, 
in  whose  country  copper  is  found,  the  metal  is  da-  - 
signated  by  a  native  name,  but  the  general,  ahnost 
the  universal,  one,  tambagaf  is  k>anskrit,  from 
which  I  infer,  that  the  fusing  of  copper  from  an 
ore  is  prbbably  an  art  in  which  tlie  natives  were 
instructed  by  the  Hindus.  Almost  all  the  casts  of 
Hindu  images,  and  other  relics  of  Hinduism  found 
in  Java,  are  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron  ^  but  I 
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am  not  aware  that,  amonj^  the  numerous  relics  of 
this  descripUoQ*  thece  has  ever  been  found  any 
tools  or  warlike  weiqpoii8»  such  as  would  indkale 
that  copper  had  been  used  for  economical  pur- 
poses.* ^ 

•Except  Brml  mi  Hmdustan,  the  Indjan  Is- 
lands  are  the  only  portions  of  the  world  which  af- 
ford the  diamond*  Though  m  the  immediate  vi* 
ohiity  of  Siam  and  the  Bunnan  empire,  the  ooly 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  are  found  the  ge-  •  . 
nuine  oiieiital  mby  and  sapphire,  they  yield  neither 
of  these,  nor,  so  fii^  as  we  are  aoquainted,  any  gema 
whatever,  indeed,  but  the  diamond.  Borneo  is  the 
only  island  of  the  Archipelago  in  which  the  diaawad 
is  found,  and  here  it  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the 
west  coast,  principally  to  the  territories  of  the 
princes  of  Ba^jannaasin  and  Pontianak.  The  prin-  „ 
cipal  mines  are  at  a  place  called  Landak,  from 
which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish  them 


^  An  analysbof  ■one  of  the  metallic  raltcn  firand  in  Java, 

such  as  casts  of  Hindu  images,  the  zodalcal  cups,  and  some  an- 
cient coins,  including  those  struck  after  the  conviTsion  to 
RItthomcdanism,  discovers  them  to  be  alloys  of  copper  and  iron, 
and  to  contain  neither  tin  nor  zinc.  One  coin,  impressed  with 
the  usual  Javanese  chaiacters,  is  pun  lead.  These  resnltip  so 
Utile  to  be  loolced  for,  would  leem  to  imply  that  tin  was  an- 
known  or  little  used  by  the  anciently  islanders ;  and  the  coin  of 
lead,  a  metal  which  is  not  known  to  exist,  would  nppear  to  point 
out  that  the  islanders,  perhaps^  received  their  supply  of  the 
useful  metals  from  strangers. 


• 
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hem  thoM  of  Hbiduttan,  m  maally  designated. 

It  is  ihe  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable 
for  the  production  of  gold  in  which  the  diamond  ii 
ftund.  The  working  of  die  diamond  mines  is  suf* 
iiciently  simple.  A  perpendicular  shaft  is  first 
sankt  and  the  stratum  containing  the  diamond  is 
pursued  in  a  liberal  direction^  the  superincumbent 
earth  being  supported  by  piles  or  posts  of  timber, 
and  at  imminent  risk  to  the  miners»  from  the  fre* 
quent  Ming  in  of  the  incumbent  soil*  The 
geological  situation  of  the  diamond  in  these  mines 
is  as  follows  :~The  stratunif  firam  one  to 
two  fathoms  in  depth,  conrisCs  of  soil  and  yellow- 
coloured  clay  ;  the  second  of  sand  and  small  stones 
or  pebbles ;  the  third  of  disintegrated  sandstone; 
and  the  fourth  of  stones  of  a  rery  hard  nature, 
differing  in  their  character  from  those  of  the  two 
last»  and  most  probably  quarts. 

The  diamond  mines  are  wrought  only  by  the 
Dayaks  or  Aboriginal  savages  of  Borneo,  and,  from 
thenr  uncivilised  state,  we  may  believe,  with  little 
skill  or  industry.  Diamonds  arc  in  no  repute 
among  the  Chinese,  else,  through  the  industry  of 
that  people,  we  should,  without  doubt,  have  long 
ago  found  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Borneo, 
which  are  described  as  fertile,  greatly  multiplied* 
The  Bugis  resident  merchants  are  the  great  deal- 
ers  in  diamonds.  They  usually  purchase  them 
from  the  miners  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten 
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Sfaimh  HfiUm  for  %  rougli  diamond  of  on^  can^ 
or       Sis.  6d.  to  45s. 

The  diamond  is  in  great  repute  among  all  the 
natives  of  the  Indian  Islands,  and»  indeed,  is  the 
only  precious  stone  in  much  esteem,  or  much  worn 
by  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  cutting 
them  is  a  natife  art»  and  not  a  borrowed  one» 
The  rough  and  polished  gem  are  known  by  two 
distinct  names,  piidi  and  intdn,  both  native 
tern^s,  and  the  hst,  or  the  name  of  the  cut  dia- 
mond, universally  the  same  in  every  one  of  the 
languages,  while  the  first  is  confined  to  that  of  the 
country  which  produces  them.  No  other  precious 
stone,  when  used  by  them,  is  ever  polished,  and  they 
have  a  specihc  term  to  describe  the  polishing  or  cut- 
ting of  the  diamond,  which  is  an  original  word  of  the 
Polynesian  languages.  If  ever  the  principal  tribes, 
the  Javanese,  Malays,  and  people  of  Celebes,  un« 


■n 

ill 

now  lost  it,  but  diamond-cutters  are  still  found  in 
Banjanuassin,  near  the  seat  of  the  mines,  where,  in- 
deed, it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  them. 
The  cut  which  is  approved  of  by  the  Indian  island- 
ers is  a  kind  of  iabie  cut.  The  brilUant  cut  is 
not  esteemed*  and  the  rose  cut  still  less,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  tlie  table  cut  only  is  a  native  one. 
One  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  tha  world  is  now 
in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of  the  petty  prince  of 
Mattan,  and  was  obiuiued  in  the  mines  of  Lan- 
dak  about  a  century  ago.   It  is  still  in  its  rough 
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state,  md  weighs  367  carats,  which,  according  to 
$he  rule  of  comparing  rough  and  poUshed  dia« 
monds,  is  but  one-half  of  that  amount,  if  cut,  or 
18Si  carats,  which  make  it  eleven  and  a  half  carats 
smaller  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  diamond,  and 
461  carats  larger  than  the  Pitt  diamond.  Its  real 
value  is  L.  269>d7S,  which  is  L.  d4,8S!«  less  than 
that  of  the  Russian  diamond,  and  L.  119,773, 10s* 
more  tlian  that  of  the  Pitt  diamond.  It  has  been 
stated  to  have  lately  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
amUtious  chief  of  Pontianak. 

Sulphur  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  dis- 
covered in  any  abundance  in  beds  or  veins  in  any 
part  of  the  Indian  Idands,  though  it  is  certain 
enough  that  it  does  exist  in  such  situations  ^  but  in 
a  country  strewed  with  volcanoes,  over  a  range  of 
thousands  of  geographical  miles,  there  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, an  immense  store  of  volcanic  sulphur  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  There  is  no  vd- 
canic  mountain  in  Java,  for  example,  that  does  not 
afford  sulphur,  but  the  best  and  most  abundant 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of 
Banyutvangi  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
Here  and!  in  similar  situations  sulphur  is  obtain- 
ed without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as 
to  rc(|iiire  no  preparation  for  the  market;  but  the 
cost  of  production  is  naturally  enhanced  by  the 
nature  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,— -moon* 
tains  ol  great  elevation  generally  covered  with 
deep  forests,  and  usually  at  a  great  distance  from 


*■*» 
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the  sea-port8»— circumstances  which  render  the 
traiuporCaftion  difficult* 

The  only  other  mineral  prodnction  wldcfa,  in  a 
commercial  view,  deserves  notice,  is  salt.    All  the 
aidt  used  hj  the  Indian  islanden  for  culinary  pur* 
poses  is  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  wa- 
ter or  that  of  salt  springs,  but  principally  of  the 
former. .  The  abundance  of  salt  springs  whidi  ex- 
ist, particularly  in  Java,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
diere  exist  beds  of  mineral  salt.    The  processes 
by  which  salt  is  obtained  firom  brine  hare  been 
already  described  in  the  notices  1  have  given  re- 
specting the  useful  arts  oi  tlie  islanders,  and  need  not 
be  here  repeated.  Ja?a  is  the  eonntiy  of  the  Archi- 
pelago tliat  affords  the  principal  supply  of  culinary 
salt,  aud  the  combination  of  local  circumstances^ 
vhidi  gives  to  that  island  a  sort  of  natural  mono- 
poly, have  been  already  detailed.    Along  the  im- 
mense line  of  its  fiat  north  coast  there  are  many 
situations  in  which,  from  their  natural  advantages, 
salt  is  manufactured  with  wonderfully  little  labour, 
and,  consequently,  at  a  very  low  price.  About 
ft  Spanish  dollars  the  Coyang  of  4080  lbs.  avoirs 
dupois,  or  ~\ts  per  cwt.  may  be  considered  as  about 
an  average  oi  the  real  cost  of  production*  The 
capital  expended  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  sun  performs  the  whole  process  of  evapora- 
tion,—the  implements  are  but  a  few  wooden  rakesi 
spades,  and  baskets,  and  the  only  tporks  necessary 
are  the  petty  dikes  of  a  loot  high,  constructed  of  the 
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clay  or  mud  obtained  ou  the  spot.  It  follows^  from 
all  thisy  that  lands  onwliich  salt  can  be  manufactured* 
lika  tboie  affiurding  vegetable  produetioiu  of  use  to 
maDy  or  like  mines,  will  yield  a  rent  strictly  sa 
called. .  Salt  is,  in  this  case^  the  produce  of  the 
caiih»  and  rent  ia  the  portion  of  ita  produoe  paid 
for  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the 
aoil  to  produce  thia  commodity.   The  rent  of  the 
aalt  landa  of  Java  is,  generally  speaking,  the  diffisr- 
ence  which  arises  from  the  superior  productive 
powers  of  these  lands  over  all  other  means  to  pro- 
duce salt,  which,  in  the  natural  state  of  things,  ia 
likely  to  come  in  competition  with  the  salt  of  Java. 
In  the  Indian  Archipebgo  the  salt  of  Jafa  eomea 
into  competition  with  that  of  Coromandel,  Siam, 
and  with  other  native  salt,  and  a  gw&t  proportion 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  all  the  more  easteiiy 
islands,  is  supplied  with  it*    The  country  traders 
can  afford  to  give  for  it  iu  the  island  about  four- 
fold the  cost  of  manu&ctur^  or  about  Spanish 
dollars  per  cwt.    The  difference  between  this  and 
the  cost  of  production  is  ^  Spanish  dollars,  and 
as,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  process  of  m»> 
uufacture,  a  very  trifling  portion  of  this  is  to  be 
accounted  the  profit  of  stock,  we  have  a  means  of 
conjecturing  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produoe 
which  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  rent.    This  may 
be  roundly  estimated  at  ^\'^^  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt. 
Where  no  private  right  can  be  invaded,  becauoe 
no  private  ri^ht  to  the  soil  is  claimed,  it  is  eyi- 
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dent  that  the  whole  of  Mb  u  an  miUble  muoe 
of  lefemie  to  the  sMe^  and  if  aanmed  en  ju- 
dicious priuciples,  will  prove  no  obstruction  to 
induitry.  To  ondentand  what  these  prineiplea 
aimiildlie^  it  win  be  necessary  to  finnndi  a  ikolsh 
of  the  management  of  this  branch  of  revenue  as 
hitherto  eenducted.  The  whole  annnal  consump- 
ticm  of  Java  and  Sfodura  is  estimated  at  39,000 
tons,  or  (i^fO^UCX)  cwt.,  which,  for  a  population  of 
five  millions,  is  at  the  rate  of  148  Ifae.  tot  eaeh  ift* 
dividual.  The  practice  of  the  Dutch  was  to  sell, 
for  a  period  of  years,  the  eaclusive  privilege  of 
ireHding  and  manufacturing  salt  to  a  few  great  fiHw 
viers,  who  subset  the  faims  to  their  agents,  and 
thus  the  whole  consumption  was  placed  at  tb^  di% 
posal  of  A  few  great  mdnqpolists.  «  .Qn  jdieisoasl 
the  monopoly  price  was  generally  about  1400  per 
icent«  above  the  natural  price,  and,  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  interior,  ehai  ged  with  the 
numerous  profits  of  many  petty  dealerii,  as  well  as 
:witli  the  necessary  ones  of  trans|M)rtationt  often  at 
Ae  eimbitant  rate  of  6000  per  cent*  The  only 
change  efiected  by  the  British  government  wjis  to 
lake  the  management  of  the  moncqpoly  directly  into 
in  own  hands, on  the  highly  oppressive  principle  puiv 
sued  in  Bengal,  and  to  fix  a  maximum  for  the  price  of 
Mann&otiire,  higher,  however,  than  the  price-aUow* 
jed  before  to  the  labourer  by  the  fiurmers.  Indnding 
the  charge  of  transport  to  the  depot?,  this  jf^: 
'  yoL.  III.  I  i 
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mum  was  only  i8jt  per  cwt.  By  a  more  enlighten* 
ed  system,  the  rent  of  the  salt  lands  would  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  government,  at  lease,  for  a  series 
of  years  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  The  farms  should 
be  sold  separately,  and  at  great  detail  to  prevent 
monopoly,  and  this  measure^  with  the  competition 
of  a  public  sale,  would  insure  the  just  amount  of 
the  rents.  This  object  once  attained,  the  com- 
merce  ought,  like  every  other,  to  be  left  perfectly 
free,  when  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  would  insure  the  lowest  prices  to  the  public. 
If  the  price,  under  the  monopoly  management,  was, 
on  the  spot,  1 400  per  cent,  above  the  natural  price, 
reckoning  veiy  moderately,  we  may  assume  50  per 
cent,  on  the  natural  price  as  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity with  freedom  and  competition,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  thus  obtain  his  salt  for  one-tenth 
of  the  former  prices,  or  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  a 
Spanish  dollar^per  cwt.,  instead  of  1  Spanish  dollar. 
The  result  would  be  no  less  favourable  to  the  public 
revenue,  always  a  secondary  object.  The  consump- 
tion of  salt,  like  that  of  every  other  article  consumed 
by  man,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  insigni* 
ficant  articles,  the  demand  for  which  rests  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  higher  orders  in  refined  states  of  socie- 
ty, invariably  rises  as  the  cost  falls,and  falls  as  it  rises. 
A  very  trifling  alteration  of  price  is  often  sufficient 
to  effect  a  most  material  change  in  this  respect. 
When  the  Gahelle  was  established  in  France,  a  re- 
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duction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  salt  raised 
the  annual  average  consumption  of  each  individual 
from  14  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  The  reduction  in  price, 
calculated  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  90  per 
cent.,  and  it  will  be  a  moderate  rate  of  increase  if  we 
calculate  that  this  decrease  of  cost  will  mise  the  con* 
sumption  to  the  average  of  20  lbs.  for  each  indivi- 
dual, instead  l^J  lbs.  The  whole  internal  con- 
sumption will  then  be  near  900,000  cwt.  or  45,000 
tons.  If  we  take  the  exports  at  only  one-half  this 
amount,  or  4ol0,000  cwt.,  then  the  whole  production 
of  the  rent  of  the  salt  lands,  at  Y-,fd  Spanish  dollars 
per  cent.,  as  already  estimated,  will  be  162,000  Spa- 
nish dollars,  a  revenue  which  would  be  collected  at 
little  or  no  expence.  The  gross  amount  of  the  re- 
venue derived  from  salt  under  the  Dutch  was  only 
lil7,^92  Spanish  dollars,  and  under  the  British  ad- 
ministration, including  every  chargeof  management* 
salaries,  construction  of  warehouses,  &c.  only  1 62,646 
Spanish  dollars.  The  great  importance  which  na- 
turally belongs,  in  a  practical  view,  to  subjects  of 
this  nature,  involving  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  a  numerous  people,  will  be  an  apology  for  the 
s^parent  prolixness  with  which  I  have  treated  this 
^d  simil^  questions.  * 


*  For  tnanj  of  the  particulars  contained  m  thi9  chapter  T 
ai!knowledge  nojielf  indebted  to  the  valaable  conHDttiiici^ 
tions  of  my  friend,  Mr  George  Larpcn^  of  Loadon, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES  OP  IMP^MCTATION* 

Cotton  Fabrict^WooUens^Hait^Shoet^Iroii,  moug^ 
and  unwrought. — Copper^-^fSre^AmuMd  AmmtiMiihmt  ■ 
GHatp^re.'^.orciiain^Bitm  mud  Wrought  gfflf.  Of6m 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  mcrchmuHse  imported  in- 
to the  Indiaa  IdancU  will  occupy  much  less  room 
Ulan  T  have  fbund  it  necenurjr  to  beMow  upon 
that  ejcported.  The  first  are  generally  too  well 
known  to  call  for  Ml  details,  and  io  r^ard  to 
them,  it  will  be  ehieSy  requisite  to  dwell  upon  those 
cireumstances  and  modifications  which  suit  them 

ft 

to  the  tastes  and  mannm  of  the  eonsumer.  I 

may  begin  by  dbserving,  that,  m  a  comneidal  in* 
tercourse  with  the  Indian  islanders,  the  merchant 
kas^  in  his  eflbrts  to  adapt  his  goodstotbe  market, 
no  inveterate  and  unsocial  prejudices  to  struggle 
against.  The  desire  of  the  islanders  for  articles  of 
ibmgii  Iasury>  utitity,  or  oomfofty  has  do  bomida 
but  their  means  to  purchase,  and  the  trader  who 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  little  local  tastes  and 
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fancies  of  his  customerSy  will  be  sure  of  carrying  on 
a  beneficial  and  agreeable  intercourse  with  them. 

Among  the  ipi^lit  Mtkias^  importatioii  ' 
to  the  islands,  cotlon  JahricSy — from  the  long  usage 
of  the  peop^e^ — ^tbeir,  suitableness  to  the  clhuate»— 
tlWidtoaaw  and  inipegfectkm  of  their  own  stuflft, — 
and  the  capacity  of  modern  manufacturing  Europe  to 
affiyod.a  oheap  and  abnmtont  aupplyt  hold  the  first 
phct»<^  The  taste  for  foreign  cotton  Abrics  among 
the  islanders  is  of  a  date  long  prior  to  the  in- 
KtOMUfiOf  Euiepeana  with  them,  and  is  probably 
eo§val  with  their  first  connection  wiA  the  conntry 
of  the  Hindus,  from  which,  as  far  as  regarded  their 

*iMpifMM^p9MilMta  the  laat  (m 

years,  allnost  exclnsiiwly  supplied,  hi  the  earlier 
periods  of  commerce^  they  appear  to  have  been 
Hyplied  from  MaUber  and  Coromandel  %  and  in 
later  times,  with  cheaper  fabrics  from  Bengal.  The 
quantity  of  Indian  cottons  described  by  our  own 
East  India  Compai^y  two  centuries  badk^  aa 
sumed  in  the  Archipelago,  omitting  several  import- 
ant stations  of  trade,  is  no  less  than  2(X),000 
Spanish  dolhrs,  or  L»45,000  worth.  The  ha- 
portance  of  the  trade  in  European  cotton  goods  bears 
'date  from  the  capture  of  Java  in  1811,  and  mois 
pirtienlariy  from  the  enlargemflnt  of  the  trade  m 
1814.  Its  progress  in  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  then  has  been  remarkably  rapid* 
Bafim  the  year  1811,  the  whole  eonsunytio^  of 
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of  chintZy  the  only  description  coiUDnied.  These 
mio  piireliaaed  by  the  B«{pf  tn4en  at  F«^^ 
expettatfam  to  Ae  oentxsl  and  eutern  pvti  dP  ths 
Archipelago,  and  at  double  the  present  prices.  In 
1814,  1000  pieeet  of  eUiilx  ofmtoekad  dio  flMMw 
Icet  of  Samantng  in  Jm,  one  of  the  meat  oaMwlfiu 
able  marts  of  the  Archipelago.    Pric^  have  fallen 
aifiee  that  period  at  leait  fUi  pea  oaat,  and  tba 
consumption  has  hietoaadl  im  a  vradi  greater  »• 
tio  than  even  this  reduction  would  imply*  In 
1818  there  were  aold  in  the  aaaae  maikat  ftv 
the  consumption  of  the  plaee  itself,  and  for  dis- 
tribution  in  the  interior,  15,000  pieces,  vrortk 
150,000  Spanish  deUaa%  or  L.a8,7M*  Thia 
maritable  increasc3  will  appear  still  more  surprising 
when  it  is  known  that  the  retail  price,  the  actual 
oeat  to  die  eottaoaiep  on  this  deeeriptMn  of  gooda, 
is  still  from  150  to  ^00  per  cent,  above  the  first 
eost.   When  the  prioe  falls  to  100  per  canfe^ 
whidi  wOl  Hill  dfard  a  gaod  profit  to  the  jodl. 
cious  importer,  a  great  increase  of  consumption  will 
inevitably  follow.  This  result  is  to  bo  expectos^  not 
ao  vneh  froaa  the  eenpelitien  of  the  lanporleN,  aa 
from  the  inoi*ease  of  oapital,  skilly  and  experieaoe^ 
fai  the  local  dealers  employed  in  distributing  Aia 
deaoripdon  of  merehandise  among  the  eonsumers, 
which  can  only  hi^pen  from  the  increased  confi- 
donee  and  aeeinity  which  good  gomvment  willooB* 
frr.  The  consequence  oftiieinflox  of  British  goods 
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has  already  been  the  entire  superseding  of  all  the  • 
finer  Indian  cloths  formerly  consumed.  The  only 
.  Indian  cotton  goods  now  imported  are  a  few  coarse 
cloths,  blue  and  white,  called  bafias  and  gurrahs 
in  the  commercial  language  of  our  Indian  traders, 
goods  in  which  the  labour  of  manufacture  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  raw  material. 

The  principal  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  in 
demand  are  chintzes  or  printed  cottons, — white 
cottons, — cambrics, — han dkerch  iefs, — and  vel vets. 
Chintzes,  consumed  principally  by  the  native  popu- 
lation, constitute,  of  course,  the  most  considerable 
article.  The  selection  of  these  requires  some  ex- 
perience 5  for  in  the  taste  displayed  by  the  natives, 
both  in  colour  and  pattern,  but  particularly  in  the 
first,  there  is  something  which,  to  a  stranger,  ap- 
pears fanciful  and  curious,  if  it  were  not  universal, 
and,  on  this  account,  national.  They  have  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  black,  and  no  chintz  in  which  it 
is  a  prominent  colour  will  sell,  let  its  texture  be 
ever  so  fine.  The  favourite  colours  are  red  and 
green,  and  next  to  these  yellow  and  brown.  In 
short,  the  colours  should  be  as  bright  as  possible, 

4 

and  the  pattern  should  occupy  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  ground,  but  still  be  very  distinct,  and  not 
crowded  or  confused.  They  ought  never  to  be 
large,  and  the  favourite  figures  are  running  JloW' 
ers.  The  quality  most  suitable  to  the  market  of 
the  islands  in  general  is  what  costs  at  Manchester 
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fiMi  l8»  to  It.  6dL  per  ypud  in  tlie  iNrmttt  Met 

of  the  British  market.  Coarse  fabrics  are  not  in 
demand^  but  after  a  certain  fineness  is  attained,  the  « 
coloitrsand  patterns  are  of  mere  conaequenoe  tba^ 
the  texture,  cloths  of  approved  patterns,  often  selling 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  those  that  happen  not 
to  soit  the  natite  tatts.  A  small  proportion  of 
very  fine  chintzes  only  will  now  and  then  find  a 
market.  Furniture  chintaes  meet  a.  limited  mar« 
ket.  The  same  selection  of  bright  odours  mnA 
character  of  pattern  is  necessary  for  them. 

The  chintsea  which  I  have  described  aio  uaedl 
by  the  natives  ix  veata  or  eoata  with  the  men.  and 
with  the  women  for  gowns,  (bqju  and  kabaya.)  For 

the  under  part  of  dresBtJhe  cowing  of  the  Una 

and  lower  parts  of  tlie  body,  ( sarungyj  none  of 
our  established  manufactures  are  exactly  suitable ; 
but  the  natives  purchase  our  white  caiieoea  and 
cotton  cambrics,  and  paini  them  of  their  favourite 
coloura  and  patterns.  This  is  a  branch  of  tho 
tilde  quite  new»  but  likely  to  be  canrnf  to  «  eon* 
aiderable  extent.  Manchester  madapolams  and 
Glasgow  cottons,  put  up  in  imitation  of  Iriik 
tUrUng^  cspeeially  the  latter,  are  artielea  very  aiiit- 
able  to  the  Java  market.  They  are  used  chiefly 
by  the  Chinese,  whose  iiivouritc  and  mtkmal  eo> 
lour  white  is,  and  have  of  late  years  entirdy  si^r- 
aeded  the  Indian  and  Chinese  fabrics  formerly  con* 
aumed  by  them* 
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1k»  kmdmia  haaftflidbieTsy  nmfreliired  at 

Glasgow,  have  long  superseded  the  genuine  ones, 
40d  m  DOW  coBffmied  in  large  quantities  both  by  * 
A»  nulifn  nd  ChineBe.  Some  innwrofcroent 
might  be  suggested  by  which  they  would  be  stili 
moro  nuldble  to  the  taafee  of  the  native  consitmer. 
The  ivUle  spots,  tor  example,  might  be  changed 
for  green  or  yellow  flowers,  and  handsome  colour- 
ed bofden  would  particuhMrly  suit  theiancy  of  the 

Cotton  velvets  are  in  considerable  demand 
mamg  the  richer  natifes ;  not  one  of  whom  that 
can  afford  such  a  luxury  is  without  a  suit  of  this 
material.  The  favourite  colours  in  this  fabrie 
•re  darfcpgraen*  muIbeR7»iind  blue»  with  flowered 
patterns. 

A  few  iiner  cotton  fabrics  are  in  demand  among 
the  Emrqiean  part  of  the  popuhtion. 

Woollens  are  an  article  of  considerable  and  in- 
creasiuig  demand  among  the  Indian  islanders. 
Thane  cannot  be  e  greater  error  than  to  imagine 
that  this  description  of  fabric  is  unsuitable  to  the 
dimate  and  habits  of  the  people.  Woollens  are» 
perhaps,  upon  the  wholes  more  snitable  to  climates 
under  and  near  the  equator  than  to  those  in  the 
Mq^dKmrhood  of  the  tropics.  Half  the  year  in 
the  ktter  is,  indeed,  a  mild  winter,  in  which  wool- 
len clothing  is  an  oliject  qf  comfort^  but  the  other 
half  is  a  sultry  sQmmer  in  which  it  is  mtokraUe.  ^ 
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Li  emmfriet  upoli  tlie  equaMr/on  Ae  odier.lm^ 

it  is  an  object  of  comfort  throughout  the  year,-<~ 

and  m  breesei,— "taid  of  the  prevalflBMef  dmHid 

tracts  of  land.  During  the  summer  of  eountries 
near  the  tropcsp  Enropeai  habits  ffm  way  to  tht 

elnnate,  imd  cotton  gannenta  are  the  oonatatit  wear 

of  the  colonists,  but  at  the  equator  the  principal  por* 
tion  of  drew  with  them  iaalwajawooUenckitk.  To 
the  feelings  of  the  natives,  who  are  naturally  leia  op^ 
pressed  with  the  heats  than  £uropean8y  wooUena 
are  objeetaof  still  more  comfiirt;  andtheooomap* 
tlon  of  them  is  commensurate  with  their  means  of 
obtaining  them. 

The  demand  for  Eajopsin,  bnMukdotha  amo^f 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Islands  is  at  least  of  as^ 
early  date  as  our  first  direet  intercourse  with  them, 
and  was  probably  much  earlier,  it  not  being  unlikely 
that  small  quantities  were  imported  by  the  Arabs, 
received  by  the  latter  overland  from  the  VenetiaM* 
I  am  led  to  this  conjecture,  ftom  the  drcnmslMiciii 
of  bixmd-cloth  being  known  to  the  natives,  not  by 
an  European,  but  an  Arabian  name*  In  onr  enli* 
est  intercourse  with  them,  broad-cloths  were  in 
great  demand.  The  companions  of  Magellan  bar« 
tered  them  readily,  even  witk  the  nativva  of  the 
Muluccjis,  who  received  them  in  exchange  for  their 
cloves.  *    With  so  strong  a  predilection  in  their 

*  The  following  uiterestiDg  account  is  given  by  Pigafelta 
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finMr»  M     ddU  of  the  ivmto  dtilar  bii». 

&red  to  exsrt  iUel^  we  should  long  ago  have  seea 


of  the  disposal  of  the  investment  of  the  first  ship  that  sailed 
tmad  the  world;  "  Le  mordi*  IS  Noveoibre,  le  roi  fit  con- 
•Mke  «o  ^Mgofd  pour  not  iiiiurohMi4BMii»  leqool  lot  ochovi 
^  «D  j9ur«  Noil*  y  porttaet  loot  oo  que  eoni  ofioot  fb»> 

taii6 1  fdire  de§  ^changes,  et  employumet  troit  de  not  §oot 
pour  la  garder.    Voici  comment  on  tixa  la  valeur  des  roar- 
chandises  que  nous  comptions  donner  en  echange  des  clous 
do  girofle.  Pour  dix  brasses  dc  drap  rou^  c  de  bonne  qua1it^» 
on  dofoit  nous  doiioer  oo  btkar  de  clous  de  giroflo.  Le 
^  MlV  OH  do  fiMtro  qibtaii^  ot  mm  Uwmt,  ot  cha^4|aiatol 
pte  coot  U?rot.  Pour  qubso  braiaet  (le  drap  d^  ifuM 
moyenoe*  un  bahar  de  clous  de  girofle ;  pour  quinae  baches, 
on  babar ;  puor  trente-cinq  tasses  de  vcrre,  un  bahar.  Nous 
6changeanies  ensuite  de  cette  maniere  toutes  ni>s  tasses  de 
▼erre  avec  1«  roi.    Pour  dix-sept  cathils  de  cinal^re,  un  ba- 
llir;  etlamftmo  quantity  pourautant  de  Tif-argent:  pour 
viogt-six  broMQi  dft  totte^  no  bohors  et  d'me  toilo  plm  fiM^ 
'  oo  d'od  domioit  qqo  viiigt*diiq  btaaaos :  pour  oent  dnqoanto . 
couteanx,  no  bahar ;  poor  cinquante  pairea  de  dseaux,  on 
pour  quarante  bonnets,  un  bahar;  pour  dix  brasses  de  drap 
de  Guzzerate,  un  bahar ;  pour  trois  de  leurs  tirnballes,  un 
bahar  ;  pour  un  quintal  de  cuivre,  un  bahar.    Nous  aurions 
M  UQ  fori  bon  parti  dea  miroirs ;  maia  hi  pluagfand^  pavtio 
a'^loient  cass^  ea  route;  ol  lo  rot  s'afipropria  freiqiio  toui 
ceux  qui  itoieot  restia  entiers.  Uoe  partie  deoiM  oMVchan- 
disea  tenoit  des  jonqoes  doot  j'ai  d^ja  parl^   A  ir  ce  moyen 
BOW  ttfons  certatnement  fatt  on  trafic  bicn  avan  tageux  :  ce- 
pendant  nous  n'en  avons  pas  tiro  tout  le  btue£.ce  que  nous 
aurions  pu,  ^  cause  que  nous  voulioos  nous  liatcr  autant 
qu'il  ^toit  possible  de  retourner  en  £spagne."-«P^a/el/ay  p. 
173, 174- 
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Europeatii  wOoUens  farm  a  great  article  of  ttade  be- 
tiviaen  iheee  ishnds  and  the  Enrdpeaii  natiaMu 

Until  the  relaxation  of  the  British  monopoly^  they 
•oontiniied  to  be  supplied  with  heaivy  and  high- 
priced  fabrics^  neither  suited  to  the  dimate  nor  to 
the  means  of  the  people^  andy  of  course,  the  con- 
aunption  was  trifling  and  imhnportnife.  It  is  only 
since  1814  that  the  importations  hare  become  so 
considerable  as  to  deserve  attention  in  a  national 
pmnt  of  view.  At  present  the  importations  into 
Java,  from  whence  woollens  are  disseminated 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  are  very 
gi^eat,  and  continne  nqpidly  to  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

The  fabrics  which  arc  most  suitable  are  the 
light  cheap  cloths  of  Yoriuhire^  such  as  cost  at 
Leeds  from  5s.  to  6s.  Gd.  per  yard.  The  favourite 
colours  are  scarlet,  green,  brown,  and  blue.  The 
finer  atid  higher  priced  fabrics  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land find  only  a  limited  market  among  the  Euro- 
pean colonists,  and  afew  of  the  natives  of  the  high- 
est rank.  Hie  market  b^inning  now  to  be  to- 
lerably well  supplied,  or  the  supply  being  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  consumer  becomes  more  fas- 


•  The  taste  of  the  islanders  for  these  favourite  colours  did 
not  escape  our  early  navigators.  In  Drake's  voyage,  in  Pur- 
chas,  it  is  said  of  the  Javanese,  that  they  are  wonderfiiUy 
delighted  in  coloured  cloths*  as  red  and  green.*'-— Picrcfta^'s 
I,  Vol.  L  Book  n.  p«  57. 
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tidiou^  and  considerable  economy  and  skill  are 
■jfiinitr  m  the  put.  of  the  laticbuit  in  Itiyiag  ia 
luB  iintiUmnt^  whioli,  howefer^  if  well  sdectod^ 
will  still  bring  an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of 
IQO  par  CHit.  To  lanue  thia  olgecty  the  goode 
ought'to  be  laid  in  at  the  place  ef  mannfiicture, 
and  under  the  personal  directioaof  the  specula^ 
tor* 

Sundry  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  im- 
ported into  the  Indian  Islands,  principally  £or  the 
ooDflnmption  o^die  cdooists.  Hata  are  tlie  laoit 
considerable  and  most  promising  of  these,  as  their 
eonnunption  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  likoohp 
pean  cdoniati»  the  Chinese,  very  generally,  aal 
the  Javanese,  although  1  believe  none  of  the  other 
native  tribes*  in  a  more  limited  degree*  vreariqg 
them.  Fine  beaTevs  in  small  niimfaen  aie  requia. 
ed  by  the  Europeans,  but  the  taste  of  the  nativea 
laould  require  a  light  cheap  article,  which  on  the 
spot  would  not  ooat  theaa  above  lOs.  Noafttempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  suit  this  stute  of  the  marfcefc 
A  few  short  and  long  cotton  stockioga  find  a  mar* 
ket.  They  aie  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European 
cdonistSp  but  a  few  by  the  Chinese,  and  even  by 
Iha  Javanese^  who^  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  ttofi* 
eal  Asia,  seem  willing  to  get  over  their  prejudice  in 
favour  of  bat^e  legs. 

.  Of  all  articlaa  of  £ur<9ettn  importatioii;  manoii 

iactures  of  leather  find  tbe  narrowest  market* 


I 


from  the  cheapness  of  the  raw  material^  the  sbmU 
portion  ^  ikiU  and  kboHr  employed  apoa  il^  mm 
plwad  te  tilal  employed  en  some  oAer  mafeerials  ^ 

aod  the  enhancement  of  its  prioe  in  Europe  from 
eMoivs'tmikil  in  Hhe  eidf  eonntry  Umk  hM  dnU 

jto  export  it,  the  natives  of  Asia»  who  acquire  our 
arti  eompate  mth  us  more  sucoeisfully  in  this  dm 
partment  than  in  any  other.  A  pair  of  hiniliuin 
i»hocs,  after  the  newest  London  iabliion,  is  made 
in  Java  for  18d»  and  a  pair  of  boots  £ir^  Theae 
anicloa  Brenot  indeed  dnraUe»  nor  ffnler*pRiof>  bo^ 
they  are  a  light  comfortable  wear,  and  very  geno« 
^Uy.  iupexaede  the  ua^  of 
finropean  BMniifacture»  a  ftw  of  wUok  only  aiv 
ynm  by  the  colonists  of  highest  raqk*   The  na- 

lifiBb  iMtvnetod  by  Uie  Brkiih  dniing  liwnr  alqr  in 
Java,  now  nann&etoie  good  carriage  hame«  on 
^^aame  easy  terms.  Tliey  have  been  much  lei| 
aneoassfid  ii>  the  mmt  opmplex  and  diflBfiriiaglrf 

manufacturing  saddles,  and  English  saddlery  is 
therefore  4m  article  in  "■^'rHfm^^itr  i<frmanii  amfmir 
4lio  European  popiakitkNU  '  •  i-toiM  m-^Jt 

Of  all  articles  of  import  into  the  Indian  la^ 
fandsto  irofi  ionna  fhe  most  valuable.  Thoae  oou» 
tnes  hapvotnyrdly  any  imof  their  owb«  nd  fiir  tUt 
commodity,  so  indi^nsable  to  their  comfort,  and^ 
indeed,  exiatence,  aa  civilized  communitiei^  dio 
jrianden  an  indebted  lo  atmngem    Ailong  the 

JBilsea  which  have  contributed  to  retard  their  pro- 

r    .  .  .... 
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gteu  in  improvementy  the  scarcity  of  iron  deserves 

the  Indian  trade  of  Grett  Brtoahif  in  1814^  Swe* 
dish  iron  was  seldom  under  Id  Spanish  dollars  per 
pad,  or  49s«  ^  per  iwUf  and  oftan  nm  to  flO 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  758.  7d.  per  ewt. 

Iron  it  imported  into  the  Archipelago  wrought 
9mA  mmrougki,  and  in  the  Am  of  skeL  Thd 
quantity  of  wrought  iron,  however,  is  very  incon- 
aidorable*  Tfao  dMcriptions  of  unwrought  iron 
biMght  to  the  nerket  are  Swediih  and  British^ 
the  first  always  bringing  18  per  cent,  higher  than 
IIk  eeeond.  In  the  earlier  period  of  onyiiwptinde 
fiMi  the  Uanda,^^  principafiiilinM 
Swedish  iron,  but  of  late,  the  native  workmen  hav- 
ing got  into  the  metliod  4rf  forging  Britiii  ilii^  . 
threo-foHrths  of  libeiiv)KAe'  qiHititil]r1W#  MtMHIiil 
is  of  this  last  description.  Bar-iron,  from  two 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  ia  the  form  best  suited  to 
the  market.  The  whole  quantity  of  iron  sold  in 
Jm,  fdf  itaown  consnmption,  and  for  distribution 
to  the  countries  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  it 
ia  conveyed  by  native  vessels,  is  about  £3,000  pi^ 
ouls,  near  £B,000  cwt.,  or  1400  tona,  worth,  af 
an  average,  about  100,000  Spanish  dollars,  or' 
L.  fi£,*^0U  Swedish  steel  in  small  bars,  of  not 
mere  than  half  an  inch  Miuara,  to  five-eightha  of  an 
inch,  will  generally  find  a  ready  market.   Bars  of 


5iQ  iMCBimoir  or 

fanger  dimensions,  from  the  imperfect  processes  of 
the  mtm  arliisai  in  MMtiktmang  tfieimraMi* 
tml»  m  not  in  request. 

In  wrought  irou,  a  small  quantity  of  fine  cutlery 
•ad  mm  come  cutleiy  is  in  tjemimd,  frith  Ipoioii^ 
kinges,  te»  and  in  Java,  carriage  springs  and  car- 
riage mountings.  Cleavers  (^parang J  and  hoesy 
Cf&dmlfJ  if  snitdiiy  msnnbctiimly  rnnld  also 
answer;  but  the  most  material  articles  of  this 
nature  are  nails  of  various  siaes,  small  anchorS| 
wiii^itag  Asm  six  to  tmlve  tml^  whidi  the  native 
vessels  have  begun  of  late  years  to  use,  and  which  are 
in  most  urgent  demand  with  them  during  the  sborl 
boisHisns  period  thet  uskers  in  the  westedy  mon- 
soon ;  and  iron  pans,  called  by  the  natives  kwaU. 
These  last  are  the  only  articles  of  iron  brought  from 
My  other  i»sit  of  the  world  thsn  Eurppe.  They 
have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  imported  from 
China*  They  are  invariably  used  as  sugarJxiilei:^ 
ttidby  the  ChineB<%  and  occasionally  by  the  natives, 
as  culinary  vessels.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
wan^  of  the  market  in  this  reject  has  not  l^een 
long  or  intimate  enough  to  enable  ns  to  snbstitote 
for  such  commodities  om*  better  and  cheaper  ma^ 
nnfiMturss* 

Thefe  is  a  considerable  importation  of  wrought 
and  unwrought  copper.  The  first  is  entirely  from 
£iurope»  and  the  htfter  eluefly  from  Japsn.  Ja* 
pau  copper  brings  a  price  in  the  m^kets  of  th^ 

10 
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Archipelago,  higher  than  British  sheet  copper  by 
15  per  ceuU,  and  higher  by  4^  per  cenU  thaa  Bri- 
tish alab  copper,  or  that  of  CSiilL  Copper  it  mad 
by  the  European  part  of  the  population  chiefly  in 
diflathing  tbair  ahippiiig»  and  by  the  natim  in  the 
manuftctare  of  gongs  and  other  iBiiaifsal  infltm- 
ments  of  percussion,  a^i  well  as  in  the  fabrication 
.  of  bms  euluiary  vefseby  which  are  TeiyiWTnsaUy 
used  by  than. 

Plated  ware,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  begins  to  be 
in  epnaiderahte  demand.  The  principal  artitlea 
are  candlesticks  and  table-ware. 

Fir£'arms  and  ammunition  have  always  been  in 
great  requeft  by  the  lu^iew  idianders,  whoie  wm* 
nufactnre  of  both  is  extremely  rode  and  imper- 
\  feet.  It  has  been  a  principle  with  the  European 
governments  to  inhibit -the  sale  to  the  natives  of 
all  descriptions  of  warlike  stores,  a  policy  extremely  . 
questionable.  The  free  sale  of  warlike  stores  to 
barbarians  phuses  them  but  the  more  at  the  mercy . 
of  the  civilized  people  who  furnish  them  with  their 
supplies  of  these  commodities.  They  are»  in  shorty 
rendered  much  less  formidable  adversaries,  wheut 
by  quitting  their  native  modes  of  warfare,  they  at- 
tempt an  unequal  struggle  with  civilized  man  wit|ji 
his  own  weapons.  We  ought  surely  not  to  oveiy 
look  also  the  effects  which  the  possession  of  fire- 
jurms  produces  in  dviliziug  them.  It  is  one  of 
^he  most  certain  means  of  inducing  them  to  Uxfh 
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go  the  rooted  habits  of  savage  life,— of  imitating  ci- 
vilized men, — and  of  establishing  the  authority  of 
social  order.  Were  the  principle  of  supplying  them 
without  restriction  acted  upon,  the  Indian  Islands 
would  afford  a  great  market  for  the  warlike  stores  of 
the  civilized  and  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe. 
Small  brass  cannon,  gunpowder,  and  muskets,  are 
all  in  demand.  The  Arab  and  Chinese  traders 
purchase  cannon  and  blunderbusses  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  vessels  from  the  attacks  of  pirates.  Our 
common  powder  in  barrels  is  purchased  with  avi- 
dity, and  an  old  vmsket  will  generally  sell  for  from 
10  to  12  Spanish  dollars,  or  from  4s5s.  to  54s. 
Among  the  colonists  of  Java  there  is  a  demand  for 
neat  fowling-pieces,  such  as  are  manufactured  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  extending 
to  the  native  chiefs,  who  have  also  a  taste,  like  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  for  handsome  pistols. 

There  is  no  article  of  our  manufactures  con- 
sumed in  the  Indian  Islands  upon  which  the  fall 
of  prices  has  produced  so  remarkable  an  effect  in 
extending  consumption  as  glass-ware,  A  few 
years  ago,  a  trifling  quantity  was  consumed  by  the 
European  colonists,  and  even  those  living  among 
the  natives  could  hardly  have  suspected  that  they 
would  have  become  already  considerable  consumei*s 
of  this  description  of  manufacture.  The  Chinese 
of  Java,  the  Javanese,  and  even  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  more  distant  islands  to  the  eastward. 
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aow  uit «  wiety  of  our  glaas  and  erytlttl  huoiup 
AeCaies.   The  mott  nutdbk  kinds  ore  m»Juip^ 

lamps,  candle  shades,  small  neat  lustres,  glass-ware 
for  the  tablet  emttmon  lookkig«f[httM»  immmAj 
bfwght  of  a  bad  kind  from  China ;  wamxt  aon- 
"    cave,  and  ordinary  mirror^  shewy,  but  not  ezpett- 
)  sive. 

s  Like  our  glass-ware,  our  earthenware  alto  haa, 

y         within  the  last  two  or  three  years  past,  come 
I        into  requeat*   The  Indian  lahindm  and  Chinm 
•  '       colonists  had  always  required  and  received  a  supply 
I        of  coarse  porcelain  from  China*    Common  table 
b        sets  of  blue  and  white  earthenware  already  sell  in 
f         considerable  quantities,  and  finer  kinds,  of  every 
^        variety  of  pattern,  are  in  more  limited  demand* 
0|       Independent  of  the  superior  cheapness  and  better 
^       quality  of  our  earthenware,  we  possess  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Chinese  importer.    The  out- 
^      ward  bound  fteigfat,  as  at  least  oiie»foitrth  of  .the 
,  ^       tonnage  is  not  occupied,  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  whereas 
^  f      the  freight  of  this  bulky  commodity  from  China 
is  considerable,  even^at  present,  from  the  nature  of 
the  investments,  and  would  be  much  greater  if  teas 
were .  imported  as  the  principal  cargos,  aa  would 
^     certainly  be  the  case  in  a  natural  and  unrestricted 
^      state  of  the  trade. 

There  is  a  market  for  many  minor  articles,  which 
^  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe,  such  as  a  variety*. 
^     of  medicinal  drugs,  as  cinchona^  calomel^  &c.  with 
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•  mitidenble  quantity  of  Britiih  sCslaoiiarjr  ware. 

At  present,  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  paper  con* 
fumed  in  the  iDdian  Idands  ia  Chinese ;  but,  aa 
the  Tast  superiority  of  that  of  British  manufacture 
ia  well  known  among  the  Dativea»  it  would  soon 
aHppbnt  the  inqperfect  manufaetuie  of  China,  if  it 
could  be  imported  on  terms  of  equality.  * 

Haw  and  wroug^U  silks  have  been  articles  of 
demand  in  the  maikets  of  the  Arehipelago  in  every 
age  of  their  foreign  trade.  China,  and  not  Eu- 
rope*  has  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  ishmdera 


*  It  may  amitte  the  reader  to  see  the  sketch  of  an  invest- 
ment of  fiuropean  goods,  proposed  a  most  judicioui  trader, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago.  The  writer  is  giving  tnstnicUont 
tor  carrying  on  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Banjarmassin  in  Borneo. 

At  to  an  inTestment  outward/'  says  he,  a  small  matter 
for  u  private  trader  may  turn  out  to  account;  viz.  iron  bars, 
small  steel  bars,  small  looking-glas&es,  hangers  with  buckhorn 
handles,  sheet  lead,  beautiful  callinuuicoes,  knives  without 
forkf ,  proper  mixture  of  cutlery  ware ;  the  smallest  sort  of 

.  spike  nails,  twenty  penny  nailsi  small  grapplings  of  about  forty 
pounds  weight,  and  small  guns,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
ireight,  without  carrieges ;  red  leather  hoots^  spectacles,  pro- 
per Bortraent  of  clock-worlv,  bmall  arms,  brass  mounting  bell- 
inouth*iron  blunderhubscs,  ordinary  horbe  pistols,  gunpowder, 
a  fewtcarlct  worsted  stockings,"  &c» — Beeckroau's  Voyage  to 
B^rmOf  p«  This  will  appear  no  trifling  list,  if  we  ad* 

vert  to  the  limited  market  of  Banjarmassin,  and  to  the  imper* 

^fection  and  costliiKis  of  the  European  MnnlactaRi  of  die 
agei 
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in  these  commodities,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue 
to  supply  them.  After  the  picture  which  has  been 
given  of  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  among 
the  islanders,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  that,  did 
the  same  freedom  prevail  in  our  silk  manufacture 
and  trade  which  exists  in  those  of  cotton,  silk  goods 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  Indian  Islands  to  a  great 
extent.  The  establishment  of  a  colonial  trade,  on 
the  principles  described  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  raw  silks 
of  China  and  Tonquin  to  the  emporia  of  the  Arclii- 
pelago,  for  the  consumption  of  Europe.  The  raw 
silk  of  Tonquin,  one  of  the  most  productive  coun- 
tries in  the  world  in  this  commodity,  it  is  remark- 
able enough,  is  at  present  as  unknown  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  as  the  gold  or  silver  of  Japan,  al- 
though in  the  early  periods  of  our  intercourse  it 
was  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  being  sent 
to  Europe,  as  well  as  constituting  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  import  by  European  nations  into  Japan. 
The  raw  silk  brought  at  present  into  the  Indian 
Islands,  from  China,  is  of  inferior  quality.  From 
it  the  native  women  manufacture  heavy  rich  stuffs, 
principally  tissues,  which,  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
were  at  one  period  imported  into  Europe,  such, 
at  that  early  time,  was  the  rude  state  of  our  manu« 
factures.  The  wrought  silks  imported  are  satins, 
of  various  colours,  with  a  few  velvets  and  bro- 
cades. 
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The  use  of  silk  was  iiitrodiioed»  m  nentioned  in 

another  place,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but  by  the 
Hindus,  as  is  testified  on  philological  evidence. 
This  fiut  seems  to  pr6ve,  that  the  intemune  .with 
the  country  of  the  Hindus  was  of  earlier  date  thaa 
that  frith  China.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
in  these  islands  to  cultivate  the  mulberry,  or  pro- 
pagate the  ailk^worm,  although  the  manufacture  of 
raw  silk  seems  a  branch  of  industry  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Opiumf  in  all  ages  of  the  Europeaii  ioterooune 
with  the  Indian  Islands,  has  been  a  considerable 
article  of  importation,  and  is  at  present  a  very 
great  one.  IVom  its  Arabian  name,  although  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  direct  authority  in  favour  of 
the  supposition,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Arabs  taught  die  use  of  it,  and  imported  it  befeie 
Europeans  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  India. 
Until  the  last  few  yettrs,  the  whole  cooaomption  of 
the  Archipelago  was  supplied  by  Bengal.  There 
has  been  a  great  revolution  in  this  branch  of  tiade» 
in  common  with  almost  every  other,  in  consequence 
of  the  trade  of  'the  Americans,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  British  trade,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  eomumptiaii  of  the  islands  comes  now 
from  Turkey  and  Malwa.  Tlie  natural  cost  of 
a  chest  of  Bengal  opium,  which  usually  weighs 
about  140  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is  calcuhted  to  be  abottt 
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11^  sicca  rupees,  or  L.  14  Sterling.    Jn  culture  it 
is  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  who  limits  the 
quantity  grown  to  about  4500  chests,  which  are 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, at  two  annual  sales  at  Calcutta,  in  the  months 
of  December  and  February,  with  the  view  of  suit- 
ing the  markets  of  China  and  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  almost  the  whole  is  consumed.    The  price 
has  risen  of  late  years,  from  sicca  rupees  738,  which 
it  bore  about  the  year  1801,  to  rupees  1124 
"  in  1803,  rupees  1437  in  1804,  rupees  1589  in 
1810,  rupees  1639  in  1811,  rupees  1813  in  1814, 
and  ultimately,  in  1817,  to  rupees    2300,  it# 
highest  price.    This  price,  equal  to  above  twenty 
times  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodity,  shews 
that  the  quantity  produced  and  brought  to  market 
was  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  that,  acting  ^ 
a  bounty  on  the  opium  of  other  countries,  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  great  importation  of  Turkey 
and  Malwa  opium,  as  already  mentioned.  Ben-* 
gal  opium,  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  usually 
sold  in  the  Indian  Islands  at  an  advance  of  35 
per  cent,  on  the  Calcutta  prices.    Throughout  the 
islands,  it  is  made  with  more  justice  than  under 
the  government  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the 
produce,  a  subject  of  heavy  duty.    The  native 
princes  usually  monopolize  the  sale,  and  the  Euro- 
pean government  of  Java  farms  the  privilege  of 
vending  the  drug  in  a  medicated  or  prepared  (onom 
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When  the  supplies  were  reguhur,  the  cost  to  the 
OdMamer  was  about  3500  Spanish  dolhcs  per 

chest,  or  L.  7^7>  iOs.  Sterling,  an  advance  Upon 
the  market  price  of  Idd^  per  cent,  upon  the  meno^ 
poly  price  of  Bengal  of  l68i  per  cent.,  and  upon 
the  first  cost  of  3025  per  cent.  Under  this  form 
of  lefying  an  excise  on  opium,  the  duties  if  judi* 
eiously  managed,  would  realise  to  the  government, 
exclusive  of  charges  of  collection,  about  a  million 
of  Spanidi  dollars  a-year,  or  L.  ^,000  Sterling. 

The  quantity  exported  from  Bengal  to  the  In- 
dian Islands,  one  year  with  another,  when  the 
whole  supply  was  from  that  ooontry,  was  about 
fjOO  chests,  of  which  Java  alone  consumed  550 
chests.  The  quantity  consumed  depends,  how- 
ever, as  in  every  other  commodity,  upon  the  price. 
The  effects  of  this  principle  were  illustrated  in  a 
most  striking  manner  in  aU  the  sales  in  Java,  of 
wUch  I  had  personally  a  remaikable  exonple  in 
those  under  my  own  authority,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  sultan.  When  the  retail  price  wia 
about  5000  Spanish  dollars  per  dhest,  as  it  was  on 
the  British  first  taking  possession  of  the  island,  the 
whdeoonanmption  was  only  dO  chests  a  year.  When 
the  price  fell  to  about  4000  dollars,  the  sales  rose  to 
about  50  chests,  and  when  the  price  finally  sunk 
to  d500,  the  consumption  advanced  to  near  100 
chests.  When  the  price  was  moderate,  many 
had  recourse  to  the  drug  who  never  used  it  before. 
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Whm  it  wa8«extnmgantly  high,  many  who  had 
before  used  it  moderately,  desisted  altogether,  and 
those  whose  habits  were  more  confirmed,  had  re- 
comie  as  substitutes  to  native  narcotic  drugs,  less 

agreeable  and  more  pernicious. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Turkey 
opium  is  of  some  interest  in  a  commercial  yiew. 
Like  all  new  articles,  there  was  at  first  a  strong 
prejudice  against  it.   The  Chinese,  who  are  the 
farmen  of  the  opium  exdse,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  branch  of  revenue  that  is  farmed,  could 
hardly  ihe  indttsadjto  take  a  few  chests. at  one-third 
of  the  Bengal  prices  ;  this  was  iA4815.    In  the 
contracts  they  made  with  tlie  merchants,  they  . 
shortly  afterwards,  consented  to  take  one-fourth 
part  of  the  supply  in  Turkey  opium.   In  1817 
*  they  ea'pressh/  stipulated  for  Turkey  opium,  to 
the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  supply  they  required, 
although  the  price  rose  to  double  its  first  amount, 
while,  that  of  Bengal  opium  continued  station- 
ary.    In  1818  they  demanded  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  supply  should  be  Turkey 
opium,  and  the  price  approximated  still  more  to 
that  of  the  Bengal  drug,  which  suffered  a  great  re-> 
ductioa  of  price.    As  by  the  importations  of  the 
Americans  in  Turkey  opium  into  China,  a  similar 
revolution  is  there  going  forward  in  that  country,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  legitimate  influence  of  compe- 
tition will  put  an  end  to  the  illegal  and  unfair  mo- 
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nofolj  madft  of  tbe  drag  bjr  our  {iidiin  gftm- 

ment.  Bengal  opium,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  sold  in  China  at  from  mO  to  1500  dollars 
per  clictt»  fell  ia  1818  to  800,  and  krt  yenr  the 
sales  in  Calcutta,  which  for  several  years  had  ex- 
ceeded 20U0  nqieee,  fell  SO  per  cent.,  or  to  1600 
nipeei.  * 

Tea,  which  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Islands, 
aflsr  the  Cbinese,  call  tS,  hap,  of  coiuae,  been  in* 
iiodttcel  mlo  the  Archipelago  from  the  earKeit 
counection  with  China,  and  the  present  impor- 
taftione  are  very  eonaidendble^  Chineie  of  aU  laoka 
confloming  it,  ai  well  m  ofory  nativo  whoee  sMaaa 
can  reach  it.  The  principal  commercial  in* 
tereoune  bet:«reen  China  and  the  Indian  Uanda 
13  with  Fokien,  the  province  which  produces 
all  the  black  tfi^  that  is  exported  to  other  coun- 
tties,  and  of  couiae  the  eommoditjr  conea  to  Aem 
in  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  form  which  the 
^vjy^ing  regulations  of  commerce  and  state  of  navi- 
gation can  admit.  TheChineaeand  Indian  ialanden 
consume  no  tea  but  blacky  aud  the  principal  con« 
anmption  is  in  the  inferior  aorta  of  this  description, 


*  For  the  greater  number  of  the  practical  details  contain- 
ed in  this  chapter,  I  am  iadebtodto  mjr  acute  aDdialeU%eQi 
friend  Mr  Deant  of  Jun,  a  geotleiikaii,  who,  ia  tbe  coone  o» 
a  long  experienoe,  hai  aeqoiced  an  intimate  knowledge  o« 
the  commercial  afiin  of  tbe  Arcbipelago. 
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as  Bobea  anil  Hangke.  A  picul  of  bohea  tea  is  rec* 
koued  to  cost  on  board  the  junks  at  Amojabout  8/^^ 
Spaniab  dolhn  per  pmU  or  8id«  per  poimd*  iriudi 
is  probably  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  8Bm»  commodity  at  Caoloii*  The  retail  price 
in  Jtfva,  as  ibe  trade  is  nm  taxed,  it  ammaUj  at 
an  advance  of  ^00  to  300  per  cent,  on  the  Amoy 
prices* 

In  the  eariier  periods  of  the  European  tea-trade^ 

the  whole  of  the  teas  consumed  in  Europe  were 
oblaiBed  thnHigb  the  mediua  of  the  Indian  Isinkds. 
The  taste  Ar  tefL  does  not  appear  te  hate  reached 
Europe  during  the  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the 
Indies^  notmthstandiiig  their  direct  and  iatimatt 
eomieotien  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ch&ia*  Hie 
Dutch,  who  seem  to  have  learnt  the  use  of  it  from 
<he  Chinese  they  met  with  at  Bantam,  were  the 
first  to  introduce  it  into  onr  part  of  ibe  world* 
Tiie  English,  now  the  principal  consumers  of  tea, 
acquired  it  from  the  same  qvarter  about  the  midp 
die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  our  first  im- 
portations, like  those  of  the  Dutch,  were  from 
Jawu   This  oentiniied  witil  1686,  whea  we  were 
expelled  from  that  island  by  the  Dutch,  on  which 
we  procured  our  teas  from  Surat  and  Madras^  to 
which,  however,  Ihey  wore  brought  by  private 
traders  from  Bantam,  and  other  poits  frequented 
by  the  juaks  of  China.   This  state  of  thingp 
esmiwwd  ni^  the  first  years  of  die  eighteenth 
century,  when  we  traded  for  the  iirst  time  di- 
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rait  Willi  wfenl  ports  of  Chiiuu   The*Diitdi  con* 

tiaued  to  find  it  for  their  interest  to  import  the 
prtiunpd  psrts  of  their  teas  bj  this  chaanel,'  ex« 
cept  during  the  short  ioterval  from  to 
i66£»  when  they  possessed  the  valuable  and  con- 
fciimt  oolooy  of  fbrmosa.   This  channel  is  pro- 
bably  still  the  most  natural  and  easy  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  European  intercourse  with 
Chma  may  be  condueted,  as  long  as  the  singuhir 
policy  of  that  people  in  ref^ard  to  strangers  is  per- 
severed in*  This  subject  is  of  such  iuoment»  that  I 
shall  be  excused  for  taking  a  more  comprehenii?e 
view  of  it  than  seems,  at  first  siglit,  to  belong  to 
th^  nature  of  this  work.    Europe,  at  present,  con- 
ittmes  yearly  about  SJtOOOjOOO  Iba.  of  tea ;  and 
.  Europe  and  America,  or  the  wliolc  European  race, 
^^OUO^UOO  Umu  When  we  speak  of  the  consump- 
tioB  of  Etdrope,  Britain  is  Ae  country  chiefly  con  . 
cenied,  because  it  consumes  22,000,000  lbs.  of  all 
the  teas  imported  into  fiurope,  and  ^-gth  parts  of  ail 
diet  is  consumed  by  the  European  race.    The  im* 
mense quantity  of  tea  now  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  goyerriment,  must  all  be 
brought  from  a  single  port,  if  we  trade  direct  with 
the  country,  while  all  our  commodities,  bulky  as  well 
as  otherwise,  must  be  imported  into  that  country 
through  the  same  confined  channel.  It  necessarily 
happens  from  this,  Upat  such  Chinese  goods  as  are  not 
produced  at  or  jnear  the  port  of  eacportation,  are  wan- 
tonly  enhanced  in  price  by  distant  cai  riage^  and  that. 
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of  the  commodities  imported  by  us  for  thmt  use,  tbe 
bulky  can  be  consumed  only  by  the  limited  market 


n 

III 

of  the  less  bulky,  and  the  least  important  alone,  can 
obtain  a  more  extended  one.  Of  the  exports,  teas 
are  the  oidy  article  which  is  of  Yerygieat  in^ortance. 
There  are,  as  is  well  enouj^li  known,  two  descriptions 
of  tea»  black  and  greetif  permanent  varieties  of  the 
same  pfamt,  divided  into  submieties.  The  ool- 
ture  and  qualities  of  the  tea-plant  are  most  satis- 
£M;torily  illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  those 
ntiAe  grapej '  TheilistricteinM  duM^whicb  grow 
green  tea  are  distinct,  and  even  distant  from  thes^ 
iwribich  giiwWanii»  awiiiMil^.w  frtm 
GtiakmMlmnm^^  poi«rof^portaCioni   To  grow 

the  different  varieties  of  tea,  in  perfection,  de- 
mands a  peculiar  soil  and  dima(e»  and  the  out 
tnre,  in  general,  requires  the  care  and  attentien 
of  a  skilful  husbandry.  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  fine  tea,  fit  £of 
CEsportation,  is  produced.  Eren  m  Japan  tea  is 
grown  in  a  very  careless  manner,  as  a  secondary 
olgcct  of  culture^  being  planted  only  raiBd  the 
edges  of  corn-fields,  and  not  as  a  distmct  object  of 
husbandry,  and  it  is  so  ill  cured  that  it  will  not 
keep  m  a  long  voyage*  The  lam  of  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China  are  still  coarser,  and  fit  only  for  the 
use  of  a  people  long  accustomed  to  them,  and  who 
know  no  hotter.  Eyen  in  China  the  situationa  fit 
for  growing  teas,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe  with  the 
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United.  The  blaok  teie  ibr  ei. 

portation  are  all  produced  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  province  of  f  okien,  and  the  green  in  that  of 
Kkugimit  kk  the  iiei|B^iiMiiiriiood«  and  to  the  west 
of  the  city  of  Whe-chu-fu.     Both  Fokien  and 
KiingPMi  are  maritime  proviiwe^  and  two  of  the 
rieheit  nf  the  enptfe»  Eoldett  is,  ia  a  xBanmsr, 
itokted  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  by  a  chain  of 
ttotrntainsy  mhkik  murouiidi  it  ia  every  my  oatke 
kmd  tide*   It  ii  emong  the  valUes  of  the  portien 
of  these  moontainsy  called  Bu-ye,  *  that  the  bhK:k 
mm  are  gnnm*  A  very  small  portieB*  of  dieat 
ettiy  is  brought  to  Gantoii  by  sea,  and  tlie  rest  is 
transported  by  porters  over  the  mountainsi  and  ge- 
aeially  witlMiat  the  advantage  of  iiiteiiulaumg»- 
tion.    The  distance,  in  a  straight  line  to  Canton, 
firOm  the  black  tea  districts,  cannot  be  less  tlian 
diO  iidles»  and,  by  the  usual  caleuktion  for  the 
winding  of  the  roads,  not  less  than  S60.  Wher- 
ever land*carriage  must  be  resorted  to  in  Chilian 
it  is  attended  with  peeuiiar  disadvantage,  fnm 
the  total  absence  of  wheel  carriages,  good  roads, 
and  beasts  of  burthen.    The  green  tea  districts 
in  Kiangnan  eaaMt  be  less  than  TOO  miles  fvoos 
Canton  in  a  straight  line,  or  800  miles  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  .the  road,  althoo^  perhaps, 
from  the  advantage  of  internal  navigation,  theeost 


•  Of  which  the  woid  Bohca  is  a  eorroptkm.'  We  apply  the 
leim  eiTDMoosIy  to  the  ivoctt  descriptioB  of  Ueck  irhkh  tie 

import. 
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of  transport  is  not  propoftiondly  wilmwoflj  so 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  teas.  * 

The  Mtml  md  olmoHs  duumds  by  wUek  Urn 
teas  of  China  would  be  exported  to  foreign  coini> 
tries  are  wholly  different  from  that  to  which  the 
CUnese  fbiee  it.  BlaokteaiyiiiiteMloCbaiiigeoii- 
veyed  by  a  land  journey  of  about  360  miles,  to 
Canton,  are  readily  conveyed  to  the  maritime  city 
of  Fou-€hu«fii  by  an  easy  voyage  on  die  rim 
Min,  of  four  days,  in  the  most  favourable  season, 
and  by  a  voyage  ctf  twice  that  length  in  the 
koBi  fimunble.  The  green  teas  ace  still  uhm 
easily  transported  to  the  coast  on  the  Yan-cbe- 
kiang»  one  of  the  gwujut  and  finest  riven  m 
China,  which  runs  throogfa  the  province  of  Bomg. 
nan,  and  brings  the  teas  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  are  produced,  direct  to  the  ctest.  The  maiti 
to  which  they  are  bronght  are  exactly  thoae  {daces, 
e^ecially  those  in  Fokien,  where  the  natives  are 
die  most  remarkable  for  their  maritime  enter- 
prise, and  from  which,  in  fact,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  native  foreign  ti*ade  of  China  is 
conducted.  Including  the  profiaee  of  Cbe^dmgf 
which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  raw 
and  manufactured  silk  of  China,  the  provinces  of 
Fokien  and  Kiai^«nan  are  Ae  great  marts  for  dii- 
tribution  to  the  more  northern  provinces,  of  the 


•  I  am  indebted  lor  many  of  the  facts  here  addaced  to  a  little 
printed  tract  by  Mr  Bail  vi  our  lactory  at  Macao. 
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foreign  goods,  particulariy  the  European,  con- 
sumed  in  Cbixuit  and  .  which  do  not  find  a  market 
in  die  twp  proviiioeB  of.  Qoanttng  and  Kiaagrit 
the  limited  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  the  present 
port  of  importation.  It  need  iiardiy  be  insurted*  that 
tbe  natural  coone  of  a^iree  trade,  were  it  pennit- 
ted»  would  bring  the  skilful  and  intrepid  na> 
ir%aton  of  Europe  at  omre  to  the  trae  eng^oria 
•ef  the  tea  trade.    The  irrevoorible  edicts  of  tlie 
.Chinese  governmentt  by  £oniiniug  our  trade  to  a 
•alDgle  port^  forbid,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  this 
Aeedoffl  of  intefoourse*  The  cost  of  conduetiag  it 
by  a  more  circuitous  and  expensive  channel  is  the  tax 
we  pay 'for  our  restless  ambition,  an  amhitien  whidi 
has  compelled  a  numerous  and  industrious  people, 
who  once  admitted  us  freely  into  all  their  porta, 
to  plaee  us  under  limitations.   It  remains  for  ub* 
only  to  submit  to  what  we  cannot  change, — to 
make  the  best  of  our  situation, — and  not  aggravate 
it  by  flttperadding  shackles  of  our  own  making* 
If  a  free  trade  were  established  between  the  ports 
of  China  not  now  frequented  by  Europeans,  and 
the  colonial  establishments  of  Europeans  in  (he 
Indian  Island^  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and 
Europe,  we  should  be,  in  some  measure,  compen- 
sated for  our  exdusim  from  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
course with  the  ports  of  China.    The  Chinese 
merchants  of  Canton  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  charge  of  bringing  black  teas  by 
land  and  sea  carriage  of  from  one-third  to  one-half* 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  asked,  how  it  comes  about 
that,  while  there  exists  an  extensive  coasting  trade 
between  the  provinces  of  Fokien  and  Quantong, 
teas  are  not  invariably  conveyed  by  sea  ?  This  is 
accounted  for.  The  great  capitalists  of  Amoy  and 
Fu-chu-fu  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  tea 
trade  to  Canton.  It  is  not  their  capital,  but  that 
of  the  merchants  of  the  distant  port  of  Canton 
which  sets  it  in  motion  ;  ami  the  latter,  who  make 
their  contracts  with  the  cultivators  of  the  moun- 
tains, will  not  employ  the  former  as  intermediate 
agents  in  a  country  where  all  agents  are  notorious 
for  dishonesty.  Besides  this,  tea  is  a  cheap  and 
bulky  commodity,  and  the  shipping  which  convey 
it  must  come  back  half  empty  for  want  of  return 
cargos.  The  voyage  to  the  Indian  Islands  is  of  a 
very  different  character  ;  a  full  return  cargo  being 
always  to  be  obtained,  purchased  at  first  hand,  and 
always  bringing  a  great  profit  to  the  adventurers. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it  hardly  exceeds  it  in 
length,  and  is  perhaps  even  safer.  The  voyage 
along  the  coast  from  Fu-chu-fu  takes  fifteen  days ; 
that  to  Datavia  is  often  performed  in  this  time, 
and  seldom  exceeds  it  beyond  five  or  six  days.  It 
must  be  safer,  in  as  much  as  a  voyage  performed  in 
the  open  seas  is  safer  than  one  performed  along  a 
dangerous  coast,  and  in  as  far  as  one,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  performed  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Archipelago,  must  be  safer  than  one,  the  whole  of 
which  is  performed  in  the  tempestuous  seas  of  China. 
VOL.  HI.       •  L  1 
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Tlie  advantage  of  bringing  teas  direct  from  the 
natural  uarU  of  the  teas  ia  Chiu  will  be  render- 
ed ebmiit»  by  exhSnting  a  ahort  fkeleh  of  tlie 
voyage  of  a  Chinese  junk  to  the  Archipelago,  and 
eontraaking  it  with  that  of  an  European  ahip  of  the 
fame  burden  fifom  Canton< 

The  voyage  of  a  Chinese  junk  of  400  tons  bur- 
dan  is  as  follows : 

Investment  of  black  tea  at  II J  c.  for  each  ton, 

makes  504,000  lbs.  laid  in  at  3^d.  per  \b.,  is       X«.  7^350 

Fieigiil  at  La  per  ton,  -b^ing  double  \h»  apnomit 

'  estimated  for  an  Buropean  ship,      •         •  |,S0p 

JniOfance  10  per  cent^  w  five  tiroes  the  amoi|nt 
of  ioaurance  on  an  Earepean  ship,      •       •  735 

Profit  at  40  per  cent,  or  quadruple  tliat  estimat- 
ed on  an  European  voyage,        ^      «      •  9,940 

Total,      .  L.12,6'25 
The  tea  imported  into  tlie  Indian  Islands  will,  at  this  rate, 
cost  no  oaore  than  6d.  per  ib* 

An  investment  of  tea  brought  by  an  European 
ship  of  the  same  burden  from  Canton  will  be  as  fol* 
lows: 

Investment  of  black  tea  at  11  {  c.  for  each 
ton,  makes  504,000  lbs.  laid  in^  at  7d.  per 
lb.,  is      •         m         V     ,   «      L.14,700  0  0 
Freight  at  LiS  per  toD,       r       •       ,      800  0  0 
InsoiaocaatSpercent.,      •      •       •     $94  0  Q 
Pm  charges  sad  duties  at  4f00  Spsntih  dol- 
lars, or         -  -        .        •       1,012  10  0 
Factory  charges  500  Spanish  dollars,       •        112  10  0 
Profit  at  10  per  cent.,      .      »      ^         1,470   0  0 


Total.     LlH,3S9   0  0 
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ASTICLEa  OF  IMPOETATU^.  Ml 

The  let  imported  into  tlw  Indiaii  Idandi  by  tli(i  conf  qr- 
SBoe  wiR  coit       pe*/  lb.,  snd  win  of  coqtso  be  dearer  tiuui 

Uic  teas  brought  by  the  jonk  by  S^d,  per  lb.|  or  nearly  bj 
46  per  cent.  .  . 

>  " 

The  adfantaga  whidi  die  Ikmipem  cmmumit 

would  receive  by  the  tea  trade  being  conducted  in 
this  channel,  may  be  shewn  by  tnciog  thepxogiess 
of  the  commodity  in  the  course  of  a  free  tnde*  If 
black  tea  could  be  laid  in  at  one  of  the  emporiums 
of  the  Archipelago  at  6d.  per  poand,  it  would  be 
110  exaggeration  to  state  the  cost  of  the  best  hyson 
at  only  is.  7d.  a  pound*  The  sketch  of  die  voyage 
will  then  be  as  follows : 

For  a  ship  of  400  tons  burden. 

Hyson,  88^  tons,  or  79»^^i  lbs.  at  Is.  7d. 

per  lb.,  is  -  -  -  -  h.6,$oa  3  8^ 
Black  tea,  311^  tons,  or  3S7$ISH  *^ 

6d.p«rlb.»      .      •       .      •  s^8  17  9 

Freigbt  at      per  ton,      -  '3|S00  0  0 

Insorance  at  4  per  cent*,      •       •       •  6l2  0  0 
Export  duties  and  port  charges,  say  5  per 

cent,,       .       •       -       •       •       .  761  14  1 

Frofity  SO  per  eenU»      ....  3,046  16  3^ 


Total,      1^8354  11  10 

By  this  calculation,  hyson  tea  might  be  imported  into 
En^and  at  Sm,  8|d.  per  lb.#  and  black  tea  at  6^. 
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trheief>rice$,  exclusive  of  duties,  ate,  for  Mack 

|;ea  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  teas  imported  in  the 
free  triMie  of  the  Dfttch,  and  no  less  than  65  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  comnipdit^  im|porte4 
ikro^gh  puf  ofvn  fnonf^l^. 
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APPENDIX 

♦ 

No.  1. 

▲ccoim  or  rm  icatsbiai.%  of  thx  iut i 

Thk  Map  of  the  Indum  Islaodi  haa  been  oomj^edl 

from  tlic  following  materials The  coasts  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  the  Malay  Feoiosulay  Camboja,  Cochin-China, 
the  island  of  Hamaii^  the  Andaman  Isknds,  the  Nico- 
bar  lalandsy  Sumatra,  Banca,  Billiton,  with  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  are  taken  fttrni  a  chart  hy  Captam 
Horsburgh.  The  Pai-acels,  and  Coast  of  China,  to  the 
east  of  tlic  island  of  Hainan,  are  taken  from  the  Sur- 
T^8  of  Lieutenant  Ross.  The  Philippines  are  from  a 
Spanish  chart,  published  bjr  Anowsmith.  The  ishmd 
of  Palawan  is  also  from  Arrowsniith,  with  all  the  pointsf 
corrected  by  Lieutenant  Ross.  The  Sooloo  it^lancls  are 
firom  Dalrymple*  The  north,  south,  and  coast  of 
Borneo^  tl»  coast  of  Celebes,  &c.  are  taken  firom  thebefl 
duurts  of  Bahymple,  Anowsmith,  Espinoia,  and  from 
numerous  Dutch  and  Spanish  charts,  adjusted  in  lati- 
tude and  longitude  by  observations  extracted  from 
Horsburgh^s  East  India  Directory.  The  Bashee  Islands 
are  taken  from*  diart  by  Horsbarig^  JaT»itfiomthe 
beautiful  map  ot  Sir  6.  Raffles;  and  the  ulterior  of 
Sumatra  from  Mr  Marsden.  The  Islaiuls  of  Bali 
and  Lombok  are  frcun  a  manuscript  of  Captain  Harris 
of  theBsngal  ArtiUoy,  compiledfiom  natiTe  information, 
and  their  pontions  adjusted  firam  Horsburgh^  Timor, 
and  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  are  from  Flinders. 
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The  wieai  coMt  of  New  Guines  b  from  lieutenaiit 

M*Clur;  and  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  the  same 
island  are  from  Arrowsmith,  adjusted  by  Honburgh. 
AuBtTdawa  is  taken  from  Flinders,  and  from  a  MS* 
mirvey  m  tlie  poaeeaaon  of  Mr  Walker.  The  panicu- 
lar  plan  dP  Bancs  b  taken  from  a  Survey  by  Mr  Robin- 
eon,  publishetl  by  Horsburgh,  with  the  interior  from  Dr 
Horsfield.    Amboyna  is  from  a  chart  by  Dalrymple. 

The  foOotniig  Table  of  Ladtndes  and  Loogitndes 
of  aome  of  the  principal  pontions  in  the  Archipelago, 
with  the  superficial  area  of  the  principal  countries,  will 

|HN>Te  useful. 


Malay  Peninraln 

Salang,  or  Junkceylon  Island  (S.  end) 

Prince  of  Watef  ItUnd  (fort) 

Romanift  Paint  (the  pobiO 

Sumatra 

Adua  (townV 

Plat  P^t  (S.W.  end) 

njong  Tflftm  or  Ho;;  Point  (S.B.  mA) 
Bangka  Island  (Monopin  Hill) 
)3illiton  (8.E.  end) 
Borneo 

Sambas  RiVcr  Ccntnnoe]^ 
Tanjong  Sambar 
Pub  Laut  (N.B.  end) 

KonntTciongan  Point 
Taiijoi^  ^wmpaninanpo 
Java 

Java  Head  • 

Cape  Scdano 

Madura  Island  (N.E.  poiol> 
Bali  (Peak) 
Lombok  (Peak) 
.Sanibawa  (S.W*  end) 

K.  end 
PM»(9.W.cad> 
Timor  (Knfiqg) 
E.  end 


Macassar  towtr 
CaptDofKla 


78  46"  N 
6  341  N. 
1  SS  N. 


Long. 


5  36  N. 

e  0  8. 

5  64 
2  0 

S  23 


5 
• 


& 
S. 
8. 


1  13|  S. 

3  58  & 

3  SS  8. 

1  s  s. 

7  1  N. 

6  46  S. 

7  49  S. 
6  AS  8. 

8  S4  8. 

8  21i  S. 

9  2  S. 
8  51  & 
8  M  S. 

10  9  S. 

8  21  8. 


9 
48 


S. 


989  20* 

100  214 

104  18 

86  26 

104  40 
106  4^ 

105  14 

108  SO 

109  3 
UO  8 

118  41 

WD  10 

106  47 

105  9 

114  28 

114  2 

116  84 

116  26 

lit;  45 

119  8 

110  57 

123  36 
187  Id 

119  36 


Grog. 
M^.  miles. 


N.llS  67 


48,000 


130,000 


3,400 
1,600 
212,500 


^,000 


ijooj 

1,900 

3,600 

6,300 

9,000 

65,000 
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L«t. 

Long. 

tiCOg. 

sq.  miles. 

1? 

22' 

N. 

1259  19* 

5 

42 

o 

o. 

123 

44 

1,400 

3 

C 

S. 

12,  J 

57 

2,800 

3 

24 

S. 

127 

4 

3 

31 

s. 

127 

bG 

4,300 

8 

45 

131 

0 

3 

40 

S. 

128 

15 

3/0 

0 

48 

8. 

128 

3 

(iOO 

0 

48 

N. 

127 

13i 

U 

40 

N. 

127 

224 

0 

50 

S. 

128 

25 

4,500 

O 

23 

N. 

127 

50 

2 

44 

N. 

128 

25 

900 

7 

0 

S. 

136 

20 

3,400 

8 

15 

S. 

132 

15 

1,600 

1 

27 

s. 

130 

45 

213,300 

0 

20 

s. 

132 

31 

U 

23 

s. 

137 

50 

8 

45 

s. 

148 

25 

5 

52 

N. 

120 

51 

350 

5 

57 

N. 

121 

27 

fl 

34 

N. 

121 

4G 

300 

6 

:i3 

122 

22 

5 

30 

125 

15 

25,000 

7 

0 

Is. 

121 

50 

9 

49 

N. 

125 

22 

11 

4 

N. 

122 

53 

2,750 

10 

58 

123 

13 

9 

26 

N. 

123 

3 

1,550 

10 

58 

N. 

123 

55 

9 

53 

X* 

123 

37 

900 

9 

48 

N. 

i24 

22 

9 

50 

x» 

Is. 

124 

59 

2,800 

■  t 

11 

:{3 

Is. 

124 

15 

10 

2o 

Is. 

121 

59 

3,300 

1 1 

43 

N. 

121 

49 

11 

33 

N. 

123 

9 

1  t 

11 

3 

Is. 

125 

43 

3,800 

12 

33 

124 

15 

12 

33 

125 

13 

12 

10 

121 

14 

2,700 

13 

28 

120 

18 

13 

31 

121 

0 

13 

13 

124 

4 

450 

14 

4 

124 

4 

12 

31 

124 

5 

30,G00 

13 

45 

120 

38 

14 

38 

120 

58 

18 

27 

120 

34 

18 

36 

122 

15 

8 

23 

117 

12 

3,800 

8 

28 

119 

40 

Kima  Village 
Butung  Point  (S.  point) 
Uooro  (N.W.  end) 
Cajeli  Bay,  Fort  Defence,  N.E.  of  Dooro 
Cenun,  .S.W.  point 
S.K.  point 
Amboyna,  Fort  Victoria 
Qatchitin,  S.K.  extremity 
Ternate  Volcano  Mountain 
Tidore  (Mountain) 
Gilolo,  S.  point 
If.  point 
.Morty       N.  Cape 
Aroo  S.  extremity 
Timor  l.aut  ij.  extremity 
New  Guinea  N.  W.  point 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  N.  point 
Cape  Valsche 
S.K.  point 
Souloo,  I.  W.  end 
K.  end 
Bosilan  I.  W.  end 
K.  end 
Mindanao  S.  point 
W.  point 
N.  point. 
Vcgros       S.  point 
N.  point 
/cbu         S.  jKjint 

N.K.  point 
Bohol        M .  end 
S.li.  end 
l.cytc        S.  point 

N.W.  point 
Panay        S.  point 

N.W.  point 
N.K.  point 
i^amar       S.  point 

N.W.  point 
N.K.  point 
Mindoro     S.  point 

N.W.  point  (point de  Calavite) 
N.  point  (point  del  Kscarseo) 
Catandrcanes  S.  point 

N.W.  point. 
Luzon       S.E.  point  (point  Calaan) 

S.W.  point  (point  Santiago) 
Mamla 

N.W.  point  (C.  Bogeador) 
N.F..  point  (point  Majague) 
Palawan     S.W.  point 
N.  poinL 
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Nail. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  0KTR06BAPHT  MADE  USE  OF  TO  EX- 
PRESS ORIE14TAL  WORDS. 

The  followint^  short  explanation  of  tlie  orthojsjraphy 
used  in  tlic  course  of  tlie  work  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  intelligible. 

Oi  words  which  have  become  fiumliar  to  the  Euro- 
pean fetder  by  long  use,  I  have  taken  caie  not  to  dis- 
turb tlie  popular  orthography.  But  on  occasions  of 
philological  discussion,  or  wherever  a  more  critical  at- 
tention Iras  ivquired,  X  have  attended  to  a  more  pre-' 
eise  and  systematic  one.  The  sounds  of  the  Polyne- 
sian languages  are  few  and  mmple,  such  as  can  be  arti- 
culated by  the  European  organs,  and  expressed  by  the 
Roman  characters,  without  much  difficulty.  The  vowels 
lure  as  folWs:  a  is  our  a  in  eoZ^  four  e  in  m^fodrom;  t  is 
the  liaRtm  s  or  our  e$;  o  is  our  o  hi  mber  ;  ii  is  our 
CO,  or  our  u  in  J'nU.  The  a  with  a  circuiufit  x,  thus,  ^, 
is  our  short  u  in  sum.  The  diphthongs  are  but  two  in 
Aondiery  which  axe  the  combinations  expressed  by  ai 
and  ao»  according  to  the  description  just  given  of  diese 
vowels.  The  consonants  require  very  little  description ; 
they  are      J,  //, /,  m,  n,  p,  r,      t,  rr, 

and  z*  In  common  ^vlth  most  of  otiier  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  Polynesian  dialects  have  four  distinct  charac- 
ters, for  which  the  Roman  alphabet  has  no  ccnrrespond- 
ing  symbols.  TIrso  express  our  ch  in  church,  our  uai>al 
f^in  sing;  the  sound  which,  in  a  rapid  enunciation,  is 
ftearly  expressed  by  the  consonants  mf  ;  and  lastly,  the 
as|nrate.  These  are  respectively  expressed,  in  this  work, 
by  ch.  Tiff,  ny,  and  A;  /'^-.^ 
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Address — tliat  of  the  Indian  islanders  awkward,  i.  98 — their  pe- 
culiar forms  of,  ib. 
Agar-agar — description  and  value  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii. 

Agriculture — Sec  Husbandry 

Alpbabt't — See  Language 

Ambergris — an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  iiG 

Amusements — ^See  Games 

Antiquities— -of  Java  synonymous  with  its  ancient  religion,  i.  lOi 
— ancient  temples,  195 — images  and  statues,  207 — inscriptions, 
211 

Archipelago — general  outline  of  its  geographical,  i.  1 — physical,  1 
— and  moral  features,  12. 

Architecture— different  species  of,  i.  156— durable  materials  not  ap-* 
plied  to  modern,  157— dwellings  of  the  agricultural  and  maritime 
tribes,  159 — materials  for  building,  161— description  of  a  Pan- 
dapa,  162 — of  a  Javanese  palace,  163— of  a  village  and  town,  Ifil 
— of  household  fiimiture,  173 — durable  materials  not  applied  to 
works  of  public  utility,  174 — nature  of  ancient  tanks,  175 — Ma- 
homedan  buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  175 — ignorance  of  the 
Javanese  in,  176 — ancient  temples,  ii.  195 — statues  and  images^ 
2QI 

Areca  and  betel,  preparation  of  universally  used  by  the  Indian 
islanders,  i.  101 — when  introduced,  ib. — its  constituent  parts 
and  effects,  102 

Areca-palm — its  culture,  i.  394 — an  article  of  extensive  commerce,- 
iii.  414 — its  price  a|id  quality,  ib. 

Arithmetic — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  it  as  a  science,  i.  253 — 
employ  foreigners  as  accountants,  ib. — their  manner  of  counting, 
ib.— origin  of  their  numbers,  ib. — their  numerical  scales,  g55 — 
limits  of  these,  259 — numerals  of  the  Javanese  ceremonial  dia- 
lect, how  formed,  261— origin  ef  their  ordinal  and  fractional^ 
numbers,  262 — Hindu  digits  long  known  to  them,  ib. — Java- 
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nese  digits,  how  formed,  263 — specimen  of  Polynesian  numerals. 

Arrack — manufacture  of,  i.  478. — its  value  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, iii.  3M 
Arrow-root — its  culture,  i.  374 

Artichoke*— in trotluced  into  the  Archipelago  hy  Europeans,  i.  213 
Arts  of  the  Indian  islanders — description  of  those  of  architecture,  i. 
156 — weaving,  176 — ^painting  and  dyeing  cloth,  178 — working 
metals,  18-i — carpentry,  192 — fishing,  1 9 J>— preparing  fish, 
— manufacturing  salt,  199 — saltpetre,  200 — and  gunpowder,  801  ^ 
—general  remarks  on  fliese  useful  arts,  203— -description  of  their 
dress,  206 — art  of  war,  "220 — ariilimetic,  2.54 — measures,  273 — 
money,  280— calendar,  285 — navigation,  307 — geography,  317— 
medicine,  327 — music,  332 — husbandry,  341 

I. 

Bagu— its  culture,  i.  M3 

Bamboo — applied  in  the  construction  of  houses,  i.  159— its  culture, 

4Jii 

Banana — the  principal  fruit  consumed  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 

410 — its  varieties — culture  and  products,  412 
Bees'-wax — a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  iii.  438— quantity 

and  price  exported,  ib. 
Benzoin— description  of  the  tree  yielding,  i.  517 — price  and  quality 

as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  418 
Betel-box— a  universal  ornament  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  214 
Betel-pepper — its  extensive  culture,  i.  Uy2. — See  also  Areca  and 

Betel 

Birds'  nests,  edible, — description  of  them,  iii.  430 — an  article  of 
conmicrce,  432— quantity  and  price,  433— quantity  exported  and 
value,  435 

Births— ceremonv  at,  i.  93 — practice  of  bestowing  names  at,  ib. 
Bitangor — its  culture,  i.  M3 
Bliang — a  species  of  wood  exported,  iii.  422 
Boats — description  of  those  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  Ifl3 
Bodily  endowments,  respecting — the  Indian  islanders  athletic  but 
not  active,  i.  38 — <lefcctive  in  personal  cleanliness,  39 — temperate 
in  diet,  40 — not  constitutionally  indolent,  42 — gitted  with  forti- 
tude, 43 

Bow  and  arrow— exercised  in  a  sitting  posture  by  the  chiefs,  i.  117 
— ^universally  used  by  savage  tribes,  222 — poisoned  arrows  uslhI 
by  some  tribes,  ib. — natives  not  dexterous  in  the  management 
of  the,  223 

Bread-fruit— common  in  the  Indian  islands,  i.  413 — ^ita  culture, 
il4 

Brown  tribes  of  the  Archipelago— their  superiority  to  the  negro,  i. 
18 — geographical  distribution,  ib. — stature,  IV — shape,  ib. — fea- 
tures, ib. — complexion,  20 — hair,  ib. — com|>arison  of,  with  other 
races  of  men,  22— standard  of  beauty  among,  23— conjectures  rc- 
si)ecting  their  origin,  27 
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Bucklers— anciently  used  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  226— still  used 
by  the  natives  of  Celebes,  ib.  ,./>  ,  •    »  • 

Buffalo— superstition  of  the  Indian  islanders  exemplified  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  skull  of  one,  i.  58— combat  between  the  tiger  and 
buffalo  an  amusement  of  the  Javanese,  Hi 

Bulls — combat  between  two,  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Madu- 
resc  i«  117 

Burying-grounds  of  the  Indian  islanders— their  situation  and  ap- 
pearance, i.  95 — ^pious  attachment  of  the  natives  to  them,  97— 
worship  of  ancestors  in,  ib. 

Cabbages — introduced  by  Europeans,  i.  215 
Calabash — ^its  culture,  i.  43A 

Calendar — at  what  period  of  civilization  formed,  i.  285 — wlavanese 
the  only  people  of  the  Archipelago  who  had  a  national,  286 — 
their  divisions  of  the  day,  287— week,  289— and  year,  292— in- 
trotluction  of  the  Hindu  calendar  and  era,  300— era  of  Salivana 
still  current  in  Bali,  ib. — this  era,  how  modified  by  the  Javanese, 
301— lunar  time  of  the  Arabs,  by  what  tribes  adopUd,  302— cy- 
cles and  periods  of  the  Javanese  and  Balinese,  ib. — superstitious 
opinions  and  ceremonies  respecting  eclipses,  304 — calendar  of  the 
Bugis  of  Celebes,  305 

Calico-printing — the  Indian  islanders  ignorant  of,  i.  IflQ 

Camphor — description  of  the  tree  yielding  it,  i.  515 — an  article  of 
commerce,  iii.  418 — ^price  and  quality,  ib. 

Caout-chouc — culture  of  plants  yielding,  i.  AM 

Cannon — See  Fire-arms 

Capsicum— culture,  i.  377 

Canoes — those  of  the  Indian  islanders  described,  i.  IS2 

Cardamom — its  culture,  i.  514 

Carpentry — fckill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in,  i.  153 

Carrots — introduced  by  Europeans,  i.  31fi 

Cassia-tree — partially  found  in  the  Indian  islands,  i.  ilir 

Casts — followers  of  Siwa  in  Bali  divided  into  four,  ii.  231 

Cavalry— no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 

229 — the  great  and  their  retainers  mounted,  ib. 
Cayuputi  tree — its  culture,  i.  512 

Chace — pursued  for  amusement  by  the  civilized  tribes,  i.  117 — for 
subsistence  by  the  negroes,  118 — animals  which  aflTord  this  di- 
version, and  the  manner  of  p\irsuing  them,  ib. 

Champadak — ^its  culture,  423 

Champaka — its  culture,  i.  ^21 

Chess — most  probably  a  Persian  game,  i.  112 — only  partially  prac- 
tised in  the  Archipelago,  ib. 
Childbearing — See  Parturition 

Christianity — See  Religion 

Chuck-fariiiing — the  game  of,  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  i.  Ill 
Cinnamon-tree — not  a  native  of  the  Indian  islands,  i.  ,114 
Circumcision — where  performed,  i.  M 
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CInssification — ^Indian  islaDiIers  divided  into  six  classes,  99 — account 
of  the  royal  family,  ib. — the  nobility,  31 — priesthood,  35 — free- 
men, 38--debtors,  39 — slaves,  ib. 

Cloth — ^introduction  of  cotton,  i.  177— previously  formed  of  the 
filaments  of  plants,  ib. — marnxfacture  of,  confined  to  women, 
178 — description  and  character  of  cotton,  ib. — ^mode  of  dyeing 
and  painting,  180 — introduction  of  silk,  lil 

Clove — its  description,  493 — distribution,  49.5 — ^name,  497 — ^his- 
tory, ib. — culture,  498 — fecundity,  501 — an  article  of  importa- 
tion, 38 1 — ^prices  in  difierent  periods  of  the  trade,  compa^gpu  with 
those  of  pepper,  382 — ^history  of  the  clove  trade,  3M 

Clove-bark  tree — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  Mil 

Club — a  universal  weapon  of  savaijes,  i.  222 

Cock-fighting — a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Indian  islanders,!.  112 
Coco-nut — ^its  extensive  culture,  i.  379 — an  article  of  expcciation^ 
iii.  319 

Coffee — its  history,  i.  486— culture,  487 — fecundity,  491 — an  arti- 
cle of  exportation,  iii.  372 — cost,  quahty,  and  produce,  313 
Coins — See  Money 

Colonists  in  the  Archipelago— character  and  manners  of  the  Hindu, 
i.  IS3 — Chinese,  134 — Arab,  138 — ^Dutch,  139 — Spanish,  149 

Commerce — its  division,  iii.  140 — character  of  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession among  the  Indian  islanders,  141 — rate  of  profits  and  in- 
terest, 143 — foreign  resident  mercliants,  144— commercial  inter- 
course, ib. — international  trade,  147 — nations  conducting  the 
carrying  trade,  148 — ^voyages  of  the  Waju  merchants,  149 — prin- 
ciples on  which  foreign  trade  is  conducted,  151 — history  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  154 — Hindus,  186 — Arabs,  199 — 
Portuguese,  212 — Dutch  and  English,  217 — colonial  intercourse 
wiUi  China,  293 — Japan,  297 — America,  338 — India,  341 — de- 
scription of  articles  of  exportation,  344 — of  importation 

Compass — ^navigation  of  the  Indian  islanders  sometimes  assisted  by 
it,  i.  310— conjectures  respecting  its  origin,  ib. 

Constitutions — the  Indian  islanders  have  robust,  i.  3Q 

Copper — very  scarce  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  182 — the  natives  taught 
the  use  of  it  by  the  Hindus,  ib. — seldom  ased  in  its  pure  state, 
191 — where  found,  iii.  4SQ 

Cosmetics — ^used  for  improving  the  complexion,  i.  218 

Cotton — its  importance,  i.  438 — ^history  and  culture,  ib.— almost 
entirely  consumed  on  the  spot,  iiL  350— its  price  and  quality, 
351 — comparison  between  cotton  wool  and  cloths  of  diQ'erent 
countries,  352 — cotton  cloths  imported,  502 — quantity  and  prices, 
ib. — description  of  the  imports,  £(23 

Cowrie-shells — their  use  as  currency,  iii.  i45 

Crickets — the  Javanese  amused  by  combats  between,  i.  LL4 

Cubeb  pepper — its  meilicinal  properties,  i.  465 

Cucumber — extensively  cultivated,  i.  377  and  43i 

Currency,  paper — introduced  by  the  European  gbvcrnments,  i.  284. 
—See  also  Money  • 
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Custard- apple— its  culture,  i.  4J?1 

Cutaneous  disorders — very  coinmon  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 
34_fiscribed  by  them  to  the  consumption  of  fish,  ib. 

Damar — culture  of  tree  bearing,  i.  453 — an  article  of  commerce,  iii* 
420— price,  421 

Dancing — a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  121— 
character  of  the  dances,  ib. — difierent  descriptions  of  dancing;, 
122 

Datura — effects  of  this  plant,  i.  ififi 

Dcndenp — preparation  of  animal  flesh,  iii.  439 — price,  ib. 

Diamonds — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cutting,  i.  S^Oi 
—worn  b^  them,  212— where  found,  iii.  497 — ^price  of  the  rough 
and  cut  diamond,  492— largest  diamond  in  the  world,  493 — va- 
lue of  several  large  diamonds  compared,  Ml 

Dice — the  IntUan  islanders  acquired  the  knowledge  of  from  the 
Portuguese,  i.  112 

Diseases— -the  Indian  islanders  free  from  inflamiriatory,  i.  31— sub- 
ject to  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  32 — to  the  small-pox, 
33 — to  the  venereal  disease,  ib. — to  cutaneous  disorders,  34 — in- 
testinal worms  fatal  to  children,  35 — parturition  and  child-bear- 
ing easy,  ex^ditious,  and  suSc, 

Domestic  relations  of  the  Indian  islanders,  with  respect  to— mar- 
riage, an  universal  ordinance,  i.  73 — women  not  secluded,  ib. — the 
sexes  on  terms  of  eouality,  ib.— polygamy  and  concubinage  tole- 
rated, 76 — female  chastity  general  except  in  Java,  78 — the  men 
not  jealous  of  the  women,  19— tenderness  and  affection  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  82:— fraternal  affection  warm  and  ac- 
tive, 83 

Dragon's-blood — price  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  490 
Drama — .lavanese  the  inventors  of  the  Polynesian,  i.  127 — different 
descriptions  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  ib. — subjects  of  the  Javanese 
drama,  129 — Indian  islanders  passionately  fond  of  dralnatic  exhi- 
bitions, 132 — civilization  would  be  favoured  by  an  improved 
drama,  ib. 

Dress — original  dress  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  207 — use  of  cotton 
dresses  taught  them  by  the  Hindus,  208 — enumeration  of  the 
useful  portions  of,  ib. — the  ornamental,  212 — the  fimtastic,  21A 

Drunkenness — the  vice  of,  rare  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  41 — the  na- 
tives not  restrained  from,  by  religious  motives,  lOH 

Dukuh — ^its  culture,  i.  422 

Durian — its  culture,  i.  417 

Dyeing  and  painting  clotli— mode  of,  i.  18Q 

Earthenware — imported  into  the  Indian  islands,  iii.  515 

Ebony — varieties  of  it  found  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  454 — an  article 

of  exportation,  iii.  422 
Eclipses — superstitious  ceremonies  and  opinions  respcclingj  i.  3qa 
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Epilepsy — rarer  in  the  Indian  islamls  than  in  Europe,  i.  S4 
Europe — supplied  with  the  productions,  long  before  the  discoTery, 
of  the  Archipelago,  i.  1. 

Tevers — species  and  cause  of,  amon^  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  32 
Fire-arms — time  of  their  introduction  not  known,  i.  2S?7— cannon 
of  the  natives  made  of  brass,  ib. — small  arms  imported  by  Euro- 
peans, ib. — natives  unskilful  in  the  use  of  them^  828 — prices  of 
those  imported,  iii.  A13 
Firelock — Sec  Fire-arms 

Fishing — the  Indian  islanders  very  expert  in  this  art,  i.  195— its 
importance  and  extent,  and  how  practised,  ib. — ^mode  of  pre- 
paring and  using  fish,  197 — what  kinds  exported^  and  prices, 
-    iii.  440 

Fish-maws — price  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  410 
Flowers — Indian  islanders  ornament  their  dretis  with,  i.  212 — cul- 
ture of  the  champaka  malor  or  malati,  and  tanjung,  437 — kim- 
•    bojoa,  t38 — sulasi,  ib. — European  flowers,  ib. 
Frankincense — See  Benzoin 

Fruits — banana  the  principal  fruit  consumed  in  the  Indian  islands, 
i.  41 — bread-fruit,  common,  412 — general  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  fruits,  415 — culture  of  the  mangustin,  417 — durian,  419 — 
jack-fruit,  422 — champadak,  423 — mango,  ib.— orange  and  le- 
mon, 425 — pine  apple,  427 — janibu,  428— -guava,  429 — papinja, 
430— custard  apple,  431 — arekah,  langseh,  and  riambia,  432 — 
rambutan,  ib. — pomegranate,  43.'^ — tamarind,  ib. — -calabash, 
gourds,  melons,  cucumbers,  434 — European  fruits,  436 

Funerals— ceremonies  before  and  after,  i.  25 

Furniture  of  the  Indian  islanders  described,  i.  LZ2 

Gambir-plant — its  culture,  i.  405 — exportation,  iii.  415 — price,  ib. 

Games  and  amusements — the  Indian  islanders  passionately  fond  of, 
i.  109 — games  of  hazard,  ill — chess  only  partially  introduced, 
112 — combats  between  cocks,  113— quails,  1 14 — and  crickets,  ib. 
puerile  sports  of  the  Javanese,  ib. — combat  of  the  tiger  and  buf- 
falo, 115— of  the  wild  boar  with  rams  and  goats,  116 — between 
two  bulls.  117 — games  of  exercise  seldom  ])ractised,  ib. — touma- 

i  ments  awkwardlv  exhibited,  ib. — the  chace  pursued  for  amuse- 
ment by  the  civilized  tribes,  118— dancing  both  an  amusement 
and  solemnity,  121— different  descrijitions  of  it,  122 — dramatic 
amusements  of  the  Javanese,  126 — two  kinds  of  interlude,  129^ 
civilization  would  be  promoted  by  an  improved  drama,  132 

Ganja — its  culture,  i.  442 

Geography — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  this  science,  i.  317 — ^hard- 
ly know  any  foreign  country  but  by  name,  ib.— imperfectly 
know  their  own,  318— have  no  general  term  to  designate  the  Ar- 
chipelago, ib. — ignorant  of  the  insular  form  of  the  principal 
islands,  319 — use  the  terra  island  in  a  circumscribed  sense,  ib. — 
principle  on  which  they  give  names  to  countries,  320— Hindus 
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and  Arabs  ignorant  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 324  viU  ♦ 
Gilding — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  this  art^  i.  lSi2  -4:1' 
Ginger,  extensively  cultivated,  i.  615                     -  w*/  lit  <-v  i  ■ 
Glassware — article  of  importation,  iii.  514       ♦   .    •  «  '       'U  W* 
Glugo,  its  culture,  i.  4i3  '  * 
Croats — ludicrous  combats  between  them  and  wild  hogs  practised 
in  Java,  i.  Ufi                                                 • »  ^  o.  n . 
Gold,  in  its  native  state,  abounds  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  188 — ^know- 
ledge of  working  it,  a  native  art,  ib. — its  application  to  trinkets  and 
filagree  work,  ib.— ornaments  worn  by  the  Indian  islanders,  21 2»- 
measures,274 — where  found,iii.  470— quality,  471 — mining  oper- 
ations, 479— expencos  and  profits  of  a  gold  mine,  477— analysis 
of  gold  dust,  478— skill  of  the  natives  in  assaying,  480 — quan- 
tity extracted,  481— table  exhibiting  the  quantity  importetl  into 
Calcutta,  483 — total  produce  of  the  Archipelago  compared  with 
that  of  the  whole  world,  484— general  remarks  on  the  gold 
trade,  4&Z 

Gomuti-polra— its  culture,  i.  397 — its  principal  products,  398— 
cordage  obtained  from  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  424 

Government— forms  of  it  various  among  the  Indian  islanders,  iii.  3 
—•despotism  increases  with  civilization,  4— rudest  form  of,  5— 
formation  of  villages,  6 — shepherd  state  of  society  unknown,  8— 
elective  and  federal  forms  of,  9 — absolute  forms  of,  15 — illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of,  from  an  examination  of  language,  SI— 
oscillation  between  federal  and  absolute  forms  of,  23     ^v^*.:  j  .  / 

Gourd— its  culture,  i.  434 

Gout,  unheard  of  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  34       '  >  *  

Guava— its  culture,  i.  423 

Gunpowder — high  priced  and  unskilfully  manufactured  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, i.  201— one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  European 
imports,  202 — the  art  of  making  it,  not  native,  ib. 

Hair — description  of  that  of  the  brown  tribes,  i.  20— of  the  negro 
tribes,  24— mode  of  wearing  and  ornamenting  it,  212 

Hazard,  games  of— favourites  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  1 1 1— <he 
most  common,  ib. 

Hinduism — See  Religion 

History  of  the  Archipelago— it  divisions,  ii.  284— paucity  of  great 
events  and  remarkable  characters,  286— remarkable  native  charac- 
ters, 287 — character  of  Asiatic  settlers,  288 — remarkable  Euro- 
pean characters,  289 — causes  inimical  to  the  display  of  talent 
among  the  Dutch  colonists,  291 — general  remarks  on  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans  with  the  Indian  islanders,  391— chronologi- 
cal table  of  the  principal  events  of,  481 

J  of  Java — recentness  and  character  of  Javanese  historical  com- 
petitions, ii.  293 — their  chronologies  mostly  fabrications,  S97— 
ancient  inscriptions,  298 — Hindu  states,  299 — introduction  of 
Mahomcdanism,  304-->Javanese  history  of  its  propagation,  308— 
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true  history,  313— <»nvulsion  occasion  by  its  introduction,  320— 
rise  of  the  dynasty  of  Mataram,  321 — principal  historical  events 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch  power  in  Java,  S23-^etro- 
spect  of  Portuguese  history  as  connected  with  Javanese,  337— 
of  Dutch  history,  and  reflections  on  the  policy  pursued  by  Eu« 
ropeans,  340— principal  historical  events  till  me  prtseut  time. 

History  of  the  Malays— original  seat  of  their  name  and  nation,  ii. 
871— their  emigration  to  the  Peninsula,  372 — native  history  of 
tills  jtransaction,  373 — remarks  on  it,  374 — origin  of  the  terms 

■  hy  which  the  Malays  are  distinguished,  S7o— their  language  and 
name  difiused  through  the  Archipelago  by  the  first  colony,  HUi 
—why  the  Peninsula  is  termed  the  "  land  of  ^  IMalays," 

377 

■  of  the  people  of  Celebes— their  records  more  limited  and 
imperfect  than  those  of  Java,  ii.  397— limit  of  probable  history 
among  their  principal  tribe  the  Bugis,  380— general  remarks  on 
their  early  history,  ib. — their  country  never  united  as  one  em- 
pire, 381 — their  religion  Hmduism  previous  to  the  conversion  to 
Mahomedanism,  382 — when  the  JNlacassars  began  to  keep  histo- 
rical records,  ib.— their  ^roffress  in  the  useful  arts  voy  recent, 

•  383— history  of  the  convmrsion  to  Mahoroeclanism,  384— princi- 
pal events  till  the  nEccndancy  of  the  state  of  Boni  and  the  Dutch^ 
385— .various  rebellions,  31111 

of  the  Portuguese  colonists— their  first  appearance  in  the 
Archipebgo,  ii.  396— estabUshment  in  JNIalacca,  ib.— and  in  the 
Moluccas, 

—  of  the  Dutch  colonists— causes  which  led  to  their  adventures 
to  India,  ii.  411 — their  first  appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  il2 
—policy  in  relation  to  the  Indian  islanders,  ib. — principal  cventa 
during  their  administration  in  Java,  414— in  the  western  coun- 
tries, 431 — and  in  the  Spice  Islands,  it3A 

of  the  Spanish  colonists — their  influence  confineil  to  the 
Philippines,  ii.  446— policy  in  relation  to  the  natives,  447 — first 
intercourse  with  the  Philippines,  449 — neglect  of  them  for  the 
Moluccas,  451 — first  attempt  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  ib.— 
establishment  in  them,  452 — wars  and  quumlswith  the  Chinese, 
455>-Japanesc,  465 — neighbouring  states,  468— and  Europeans, 

Hogs,  wild — fought  against  rams  and  goats  in  Java,  i.  116 
Horizon— how  divided  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  311 
Husbandry  of  the  Archipelago — its  richness  and  variety,  i.  341 — 
deseription  of  the  seasons,  342 — soil,  344 — tillage,  346— cattle, 
347 — ^implements,  348 — irrigation,  350 — dressings,  354 — syste- 
matic rotation  of  crops  unknown,  355 — general  reflection  on,  ib. 
— ^husbandry  of  rice,  S5S — maize,  866 — pulses,  369 — yam  or  ig- 
namc,  371 — sweet  potatoe  or  batatas,  372 — Kanlang  or  Javanese 
l)otatoe,373 — arrow  root,  374 — wheat,  ib. — common  potatoe,  375 
r— igardcn  stufls,376 — cucumbers,  377— onions, ib. — ca))sicum,ib. 
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—coconut,  3T9— ground  pistachio,  S79 — ricinus  or  Palma  Chris- 
ti,  382 — sago,  383 — arcca  jialm,  S9\ — sagwire  or  gomuti,  397 — 
betel  ix,'pi)cr,  402— ^rabir,  40.5 — tobacco,  406 — baimua,  41  (J — 
bread  truit,  413 — general  remarks  on  the  husbandry  of  fruits, 
414 — ^husbandry  of  themangustin,  417 — diirian,  419 — jack-fruit, 
422 — champridak,4l83 — mango,  ib. — orange  and  lemon,_425 — pine 
apple,  427 — -jambu,  428 — guava,  421) — pajxiya,  430 — cufitard-a|>- 
pie,  431 — langseh,  rambeh,  and  dukul),  432 — rambutan,  ib. — 
pomegranate,  433 — tamarind,  ib. — calabash,  gourds,  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, 434 — European  fruits,  43(J — flowers,  437 — cotton,  4^ 
— ^rami,  a  species  of  urtica,  442— ganja  or  hemp,  ib. — bagu  and 
waru,  443---glugo,  ib. — lontar,  or  tar  pahn,  ib. — gabang,  444 — 
rattan,  445— -bamboo,  446 — nibung,  447 — nioah,  448 — teak,  449 
— lingoa,  462 — ^bitangor,  murbao,  pinaga,  and  suren,  453 — ^&ncy 
woods,  ib.— damar  or  rosin,  454— caout-chouc,  456 — tallow  tree, 
ib. — soap  tree,  457 — indigo,  ib. — kasumba  or  safflowcr,  461 — 
turmeric,  462— sap|>an-wootl,  ib. — mangkudu,  463 — logwood,  ib. 
—medicinal  plants,  464^-cubeb  pepper,  465— datura,  466 — ^ka- 
madu  leaf,  ib. — upas  or  poison  tree,  467 — sugar-cane,  473 — black 
pepper,  479 — coflFee,  486 — cocoa,  492 — clove,  493 — nutmeg, 
— massoy,  511 — clove-bark,  ib. — cayu-puti,  513 — cassia,  51 1 — 
cardamom,  ib. — ginger,  5 1  .S— camphor,  ib. — benzoin,  517— lig- 
num  aloes,  518 — sandal-wootl,  519 

Jack-fruit — its  culture,  i.  i22 
Jambu — ^its  culture,  i.  428  ' 
Images,  ancient,  found  in  Java,  ii.  2Q2 

Indigo — ^history  and  culture  of  plants  yielding,  i.  457 — an  article  of 
exportation,  iii.  355 — its  cost, 

Infantry — the  principal  land  force  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  223 

Inscriptions — ancient  description  of  them,  ii.  2il 

Intellectual  faculties — the  Indian  islanders  are  of  slow  compre- 
hension and  narrow  judgment,  i.  4-4— have  weak  memories  and 
childish  imaginations,  46 — are  credulous  and  superstitious,  47 
—arc  good  imitators,  ib. — have  delicate  ears  for  musical  sounds, 
ib. — their  faculties  weak  from  want  of  exercise,  ib. 

Iron — artof  working  it  native,  i.  186 — veryscarcein  the  Archipelago, 
188— consequences  of  its  scarcity,  ib. — chiefly  cmployetl  in  the 
manufacture  of  warlike  weapons,  189 — where  found,  iii.  489— 
important  article  of  importation,  510 — ^history  of  the  iron  trade. 

Justice,  administered  by  tlie  Bralimins  of  Bali,  ii.  233  >,  J 

Kiimadu-leaf — its  effects,  L  43fi 
Kamboja — its  culture,  i.  438 

Kamiri-^  nut,  how  usetl  by  the  Javanese  as  an  amusement, 
l]A 

Kamuning — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  454 
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KJltatoTl— <lcsctipti«n  of  the  stnicture  called,  i.  153 

Kasumba — its  culture,  i.  iiil 

Kris — a  warlike  wedpon  worn  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  213 — its 
value  and  beauty  a  test  of  ranlc  and  wealth,  ib. — one  of  their  fe- 
vourite  weapons,  293 — fl  tier  for  assassination  than  war,  22  i — ^reason 
of  its  universal  adoption,  ib. — used  in  action  with  the  spear,  225 
—example  of  the  dexterous  use  of  kris,  ib. 

Lac  insect — fbund  in  the  Indian  Islands,  iii.  437 — ^lac  confined  to 

home  consumption,  ib. 
Langseh — its  culture,  i.  432 

Language,  Balinese — by  whom  spoken,  ii.  69— its  character,  Tfl 
"  .Javanese — tiie  most  improved  and  copious  of  those  of 
the  Archipelago,  ii.  3 — its  alphabet,  ib. — ^grammatical  form,  5— 
copiousness,  7 — re<lundancy,  8— ordinary  and  ceremonial  dialects, 
9~analogy  of  sound  to  sense,  13 — its  want  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, ib. — derivation,  lA 

 Madurese — ^by  whom  spoken,  ii.  68 — its  character,  oH 

 ^Malayan — its  alphabet,   ii.  40 — -grammatical  form, 

41 — known  by  what  term,  ib. — its  general  character,  42 
— ceremonial  dialect  scanty,  43 — derivation  and  composition, 
ib.— origin,  57 — diffusion,  ib. — nifrcncy  as  a  lnt<rua  franca, 
ib. — general  unifonnity,  57 — where  spoken  in  greatest  purity, 
ib. 

— — Siinda — ^by  whom  spoken,  66 — its  alphabet,  67 — gramma- 
tical form,  ib. — ceremonial  dialect,  Gfi 

— -r-  of  Celebes  and  the  eastern  countries — universally  different 

from  those  of  the  western,  ii.  59 — alphabet  of  Celebes,  60 — two 
great  languages,  the  Bugis  and  Macassar,  spoken  in  Celebes,  ib. 
—character  of  both,  ib. — influence  of  the  Bugis  language  on  those 
of  tlie  eastern  countries,  63 — composition  and  derivation  of  these, 
ib. 

 of  the  Indian  Islanders — their  resemblance  in  sound,  ii. 

72 — in  grammatical  form,  73 — in  idiom  and  geniup,  ib. — their 
written  characters  various,  74 — these  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
Hindus,  76— component  parts  of  improved  languages,  78 — radi- 
cal portion  of  each  language  distinct,  79 — ^languages  numerous 
in  each  country  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  barbarity,  ib.— on  ab- 
original language  with  each  tribe,  80 —  a  great  Polynesian  lan- 
guage existed,  81 — words  of  this  language  most  numerous  in  cul- 
tivated dialects,  82 — nature  of  this  class  of  words,  ib. — conjectures 
respecting  the  people  of  whom  the  Polynesian  was  the  language, 
84— arguments  in  favour  of  .lava  being  their  country,  96 — in- 
fluence of  the  Polynesian  long  prior  to  the  Sanskrit,  91 — influ- 
ence of  cognate  languages  on  each  other,  95 — Sanskrit  words 
admitted  into  all  the  improved  languages,  106 — Kawi,  a  recondite 
language,  how  formed,  110 — Sanskrit  disseminated  through  the 
lang\iage  of  Java,  111 — introduction  of  Arabic,  114 — Telinga, 
117 — Persian,  118 — Chinese,  ib. — ^and  European  languages, 
1 1  Q« 


Laws  of  the  Indian  Islanders — their  origin,  iii.  75 — account  of 

writings  on,  77 — ^modes  of  administering  justice,  79 — rules  of 
evidence,  87 — laws  of  purchase  and  sale,  92— -deposits,  93 — letting 
and  hiring,  94 — ^loans,  96 — ^inheritance,  98 — nurriage-con tracts, 
99 — tlescription  of  punishments,  101 — modes  of  execution,  loa 
— lex  talioniSf  110 — pecuniary  composiiion  for  crimes,  111 — al- 
lotment of  punishment  according  to  rank,  112— offences  against 
property,  114— ^f^inst  persons,  119 — against  the  state  and  so- 
vereign, 133 — agamst  the  laws  of  nature, 

Lead — its  use  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  musket-huUcta,  i. 
192 — natives  taught  the  use  of  it  hy  Kuropeans,  ib. 

Lemon — its  culture,  i.  425 

Lignum- aloes — ^history  of  the  tree  yielding,  i.  519— an  article  of 

commerce,  iiL  42D 
Lingoa — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  4i2 

Literature  of  the  Javanese — divided  into  ancient  and  modem,  ii.  • 
16 — their  lyrical  compositions,  22 — ^romances  founded  on  Hindu 
l^ends,  21 — on  native  story,  26 — ^histories  of  modern  transac- 
tions, 27 — prose  compositions,  31 — works  founded  on  Arabic  ori- 
ginals, 3  t--cductttion,  3o — books  and  manuscripts,  36 — general 
character  of  their  compositions,  32 

of  the  Malnys — character  of  their  literature,  ii.  47 — their 
metrical  composition,  48 — prose  composition,  5() — romances, 

—  of  the  nations  of  Celf  bcs — cliaracter  of  their  literature,  ii. 

61 — specimen  of  their  love  songs,  62 

Logwoou — its  culture  and  usi^,  i.  iiL3 

Lontar — ^its  culture,  i.  413 

Mahomedanism — See  Religion 

Maixe — indigenous  to  the  Indian  Islands,  i.  366 — its  culture,  3112 

— fecundity,  369 — an  article  of  exportation,  iii.  34^3 
Malor  or  Malati — its  culture,  i.  4:il 
Mango — its  culture,  i.  423 
Mungkudu — its  culture,  i.  ifi3 
Mangustin — its  culture,  i.  412 
Marbao — ^its  culture,  i.  4i3 

Marriage — an  universal  ordinance  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  73 — time  of 
its  taking  place,  86 — mode  of  courtship  betbre,  87 — three  de- 
scriptions of,  ib.— ceremonies  of  the  Javanese  at,  88— ceremo- 
nials, detail  of,  91 

Massoy — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  &ID 

Meala—Indian  islanders  observe  little  delicacy  at,  i.  100— their 
posture  and  manner  of  eating  at,  ib. — ^ablutions  l^fore  and  after. 


Measures  of  the  Indian  islanders — native,  estimated  by  bulk  and 
not  weight,  i.  271 — their  measures  of  capacity,  273 — weight,  ib. 
—length,  275 — and  surface,  212 

Medicine — character  of  the  practitioners  of,  i.  328 — nature  of  their 
prescriptions,  ib. — advantages  of  their  practice  in  fevers,  830 — 
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their  total  ipiorance  of  the  treatment  of  sui^cal  disorders, 
plants  attbrdinj^,  llil 
Melon — its  culture,  i.  434 

Metals — the  Indian  Islanders  tong'acquaintetl  with  the  use  of  the  na- 
tive metals,  gold,  iron,  and  tin,  i.  182 — taught  the  use  of  silver 
and  copper  by  the  Hindus,  ib. — their  art  of  working  gold, 
— silver,  184^— and  iron,  18G — description  of  tools,  ib. — scarcity 
of  iron  in  the  ArchipeLi^,  and  its  consequences,  188 — iron  chief- 
ly used  for  military  weapons.  189 — ^manufacture  of  the  subordi- 
nate metals?,  191 — tin  and  brass  used  as  money,  280 

Militiury — weapons  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  222— forces,  229 — 
discipline,  235 — subsistence,  237 — warfare,  239 — treatment  of 
the  dead,  woundod,  and  prisoners,  242— use  of  the  right  of  coi>- 
quest,  ^ 

Mirrors — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of,  i.  IS2 

Molasses — price  of  in  the  Indian  Islands,  iii.  2tiil 

Money — articles  used  as,  by  the  rude  tribes,  i.  280 — origin  and  de- 
scription of  tin  and  brass  coins,  ib. — no  silver  coins  anciently  used, 
S81— origin  and  description  of  gold  coins,  282 — introduction  of 
European  coins,  283 — ^and  paper  currency,  ?84 

JVTonsoons — navigation  of  the  Indian  islanders  favoured  by  them^ 
i.  809 — origin  of  the  terra,  iL5  -  

Moral  qualities — See  Virtues,  Weaknesses,  Vices,  and  Domestic, 
Social,  and  Political  Relations 

Music — state  of,  i.  332 — -description  of  musical  instruments,  333 — 
of  bands  or  gamulans,  338— character  of  Javanese  music,  33d 

NjuTotics — See  Areca  and  Betel,  Tobacco,  and  Opium 
Navigation — rude  skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in,  L  307 — usually 
a  coasting  one,  3ilM  —  favoured  by  the  monsoons  assumes  a 
bolder  character,  309— assistance  sometimes  derived  from  obser- 
vations of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  from  the  comoass,  310 — con- 
jectures respecting  the  origin  of  the  comi)a88,  iu. — division  of 
the  horizon  by  the  Malays,  311 — Javanese,  315 — and  minor 
tribes,  316— origin  6f  the  term  monsoon,  ib. 
Navy — ^military,  23Q 

N^^ro  tribes  of  the  Archipelago— their  inferiority  to  the  brown,  i. 
18 — geographical  distribution,  ib. — account  of  a  negro,  by  Major 
Macinnes,  23 — by  Sir  Everard  Home,  24 — their  resemblance,  but 
inferiority,  to  the  African  n^roes,  ib. — their  puny  statures  and 
feeble  frames  constitutional,  25 — Sonnerat's  account  of  the  ne- 
groes of  New  Guinea,  26-'-conjectures  respecting  their  origin, 
21 

Nibung — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  4iiZ 
Nip^ — its  cidture  and  uses,  i. 
Numbers — See  Arithmetic 

Nutmeg — its  description,  503 — distribution,  505 — history  and 
name,  506 — culture,  507 — fecundity,  510 — an  article  of  cx)x>rta- 
tion,  iii.  394 — proportion  of  its  different  ports,  395— disadyau- 
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Uges  of  separating  the  nutmeg  from  the  shell,  S95 — natural 
price  of  nutmeg  and  mace,  399 — history  of  the  nutmeg  trade, 

U)2 

Onion,  indigenous  to  the  Indian  Islands,  i.  311 

Opium — the  Indian  islanders  passionately  fond  of,  i.  105 — ^its  re- 
cent introduction,  ib. — its  use  limited  only  by  the  price,  lb. — 
the  poppy,  from  which  it  is  derived,  not  a  native  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, 106 — its  pernicious  eflfects,  ib. — ^manner  of  using  and  pre- 
paring it,  ib. — ^history  of  the  opium  trade,  iii.  518 — prices  and 
quantity  imported,  519 — introduction  of  Turkey  opium,  S21 

Orange — its  culture,  i.  425 

Painting — Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  this  art,  i.  322 
PaUna  Christi— its  culture,  i.  382--oil  of,  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, iii.  3^ 
Pandapa — description  of  a  Javanese,  i.  162 
Papaya — its  oilture,  i.  430 

Paralytic  disorders,  rarer  in  the  Archipelago  than  in  Europe,  i.  3i 
Partujntion  and  child-hearing,  among  the  Indian  islanders,  very 

expeditious  and  safe,  i.  3fi 
PuteK,  a  disease  of  the  Javanese,  onologoun  to  the  venereal,  i.  34— » 

its  introduction  ascribed  to  the  Chinese,  ib. 
Pearls — quantity  exported  and  value,  iii.  4A& 
Peas — introducetl  by  Europeans,  i.  3Ifi 

Pepper,  black— its  history,  i.  479— -culture,  481— fecundity,  485^ 
an  article  of  exportation,  iii.  357— where  produced,  358 — ^price, 
359— history  of  the  pepper  trade,  360 — quality  and  quantity 
consumed,  369 

Pistachio,  ground— its  culture,  i.  381— its  oil  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, iii.  3ifi 
Pinaga — ^its  culture,  i.  53 
Pine-apple — ^its  culture,  i.  421 

Plated-ware,  imported  into  the  Indian  Islands,  iii.  513 

Political  relations — the  Indian  islanders  attached  to  their  society 

or  tribe,  i.  84— jealous  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  ib. 

— attached  to  their  place  of  birth,  ib. 
Polynesian  numerals — vocabidary  of  them,  i.  264 
Pomegranate — ^ita  culture,  i.  433 

Potatoe — cultivation  of  the  yam,  i.  371 — sweet  potatoe,  37^— Ja- 
vanese, 373— and  American,  315 

Pulses— culture  of  two  varieties  chiefly  objects  of  attention,  i.  Sfift 
—articles  of  exportation,  34S  . 

» 

Quail-fighting — the  Javanese  fond  of  this  amusement,  i.  UA 
Quicksilver — ^not  employed  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  19^ 


Rambutan — ^its  culture,  i.  432 
Kami — its  culture,  i.  412 


i 


5JQ  iNDs:^. 

Hamn — ludicrous  but  bloodless  combat  betwoen  them  tnd  wild 

hogs  practi&c'd  in  Java,  i.  IM 
Kattan — its  culture,  i.  445 — an  article  of  exportation,  iii.  423 — price, 

424 

Religion  of  the  Indian  inlanders,  ancicnt--«ynonyTOOua  with  their 
antiquities,  ii.  194 — ^remains  of  ^ncient  tenipleh,  11)5 — mode  in 
whicli  tl)ey  are  constructed,  199 — mytholof;ipil  character  of  the 
sciili>tiu-es  and  decorations,  202 — remains  of  statues  and  images, 
207 — ancient  inscriptions  on  stogie,  211 — ancient  manuscript, 
216 — conjectures  respecting  the  ancient  Hinduism  of  the  Indian 
islanders,  21b — iirst  lliuduism  of  Java,  an  exauiplc  of  genuine 
Buddhism,  220 — a  barbarous  form  of  Hinduism  prevailed  in  later 
times,  222 — introduction  of  Hinduism,  225 — superstitions  which 
prcvuilwl  previous  to  that  event,  230 — character  of  Hinduism,  as 
modified  by  these  superstitions,  231 — modern  Hinduism  nearly 
confined  to  Bali,  236 — Balinese  chiefly  of  the  sect  pf  Siwa,  237 — 
Siwais,  as  in  Hindusian,  dividetl  into  four  casts,  ib.^Br;ihmins 
and  higher  classes  genuine  Hindus,  but  the  lower  still  practise  their 
local  superstitions,  238 — Brahmins  entrusted  with  tlie  admini- 
stration of  justice,  239 — Hindu  ceremonies  generally  neglected 
by  the  Balinese,  240 — sacrifices  of  widows  on  the  piles  or  their 
)iusband$,  2|1 — ^inunolations  of  gky^s  and  domestics  with  de- 
ceased princes,  ib. — examples  of  these  customs,  244— bodies  of 
the  dead  burned,  255 — two  great  religious  festivals,  ib. — Indian 
era  and  calenilar  adopted  by  the  Balinese,  256 — list  of  their  re- 
ligious books,  ib*-^eligion  of  Siwa,  when  introduced,  257 — ex- 
'mtencc  of  Hinduism  in  Bali  afler  the  conversion  of  the  other  d- 
yilize^  tribes  accounted  for,  ib.— orthodox  Mahoracdanisni  ])rc- 
vaits  in  the  Archipelago,  259 — Malays  the  best  IMahpmedans, 
260— state  pf  tl^is  religion  in  Java,  261 — Javanese  religious  fes- 
tivals, ib.— <luties  and  offices  of  Javanese  priests,  266 — inatten- 
tion of  the  Indian  islanders  both  to  the  positive  and  negative 
precepts  of  the  Koran  exemplitied,  ib. — Catholic  i^nd  Protestant 
Christians  louud  in  the  Archipelago,  273— zeal  of  the  eurlv  Eu- 
ropean odveiitufi^  to  make  proselytes^  274 — their  want  pr  suc- 
cess, to  what  attributed,  ib. — superiority  of  the  Christians  over 
the  Mahomedan  and  Pagan  tribes,  277— Christianity  considered 
as  an  instrumept  of  civilisation,  278 — efflcts  of  insulated  mi»- 
sionaries  useless  or  mischievous,  280— obstacles  tp  the  propaga-  > 
tion  pf  Christianiu,  2bl  ,'  v<^ .i,  - 

Revenue,  public,  or  the  Indian  islanders — sources  of,  iii.  45— ori- 
gin of  the  land-tax,  ib.— its  amount,  among  tlie  different  tribes, 
48 — condition  of  the  cultivator,  51 — ilivisiou  of  tlie  crop  between 
the  cultivator  and  sovereign,  55 — ^jxiyment  of  salaries,  69 — gene- 
ral reflections^  60— poll-tax,  68 — taxes  on  consumption,  70 — 
transit  duties,  7} — system  of  farming  the  revenue,  universal, 
12 

Rambia — its  culture,  i.  432 

liicc — the  principal  food  of  the  Indian  islanders,  j.  358 — indige- 
nous to  tne  Archipelago,  ib. — ^its  culture  a  native  art,  ib. — varie- 
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tics  of  ricn,  35»— culture  of  these,  360— fecundity,  365—11*1  ar- 
ticle of  exportation,  iiL  844— where  procured,  ib,— fwice  and 
quantity,  346 

Bkiaai  Act  Piflm>  (ChrirtL 

Sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hushamU,  ii.  2il 
—of  slaves  and  domestics  with  deceased  princes,  ib.— examples 
of  these  sacrifices,  244 

Sago-palm— the  prindptl  Ibod  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  ponion 
of  the  Archipdago,  i.  333— its  cultivation,  3ft  I— its  native  coun- 
try, 3flo— harvest,  388 — ^preparation  for  storing,  389— its  fecun- 
ditVi  393— an  article  of  exportation,  iii.  348— where  procured, 
ana  price,  ib. 

Siflower— its  culture,  1. 491 

Sagwire — See  Gomuti 

Salt— manufactured  chiefly  in  Java,  i.  199— process  by  which  ii  w 
obtained,  ib.— cost  of  production,  iiL  405— histoty  m  M  mli 
Owde,  496  ^   . 

Saltpetre— mode  of  obtaining  it  in  the  Atditpcragf9>  MO--ioos^ 
of  it  dearer  there  than  in  Hindustan,  201 

Sandal- wood— history  of  the  tree  yielding,  I.  *i»— price  as  an  ar-^ 
tide  of  Tin — — o%lilt-  481 

Sappan-wood— its  coltara,  L  4<ia  ■  pifce  at  iriikh  WKfjmbd,  lii, 

422 

SassatVas — cost  of  preparing  it  for  the  market,  iii.  42se 
Scrofula — a  rare  disorder  in  the  Archipelago,  i.84 
Sculpture — Indian  islanders  ^iloitet  of  tntt  Wt%  \*  8ff 

Seas  of  the  Archipelago,  i.  5 

Separag»-«  kind  oC  foot-boll  played  by  the  Indian  Iskmders,  i* 
117 

Sett!er»-4ee  Colonhti 

Sharks'-fins— price  as  an  articto  of  commerce,  iii.  440 

Ship-building—skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in,  i.  193 

Silks — manufacture  of,  181 — imports  of,  iii.  517 

Silver — ores  of  it  in  the  Archipelago  only  suspected,  ]•  lOt  the 

W  of  it  taught  the  natives  by  the  Hindtti,  lb.-4lliiB0S  and 

coins  formed  of  it  by  the  ancient  Javanese,  185 
Sling — universal  weapon  of  rude  tribes,  i.  222 
Small- ])ox — the  most  fatal  disorder  among  the  Indian  ishinders,  i. 

S3— time  of  its  introdnetioa  tiiilaiiiwn,  ib.p--iiiorldlly  in  Tdgya^ 

borti  in  Jama  by,  ib. 
Soap-trec — its  culture,  i.  t67 

Social  relations  of  the  Indian  islanders,  respecting — friendship  not 

known,  84 — attachment  between  chiefs  and  rctuiatrs,  ib. 
Sono-^ts  culture  md  tuesy  t  4&4 

Spear— one  of  the  &voiirite  memm  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  223 
— varieties  of  this  wcapon,  ib.—^  ' action  used  alternately  witl» 
thekri8,«i5 
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Statues-  See  Images 

Stone— «  very  rare  disorder  in  the  IndiAn  Islandfi,  i.  Si 
Sugw— its  cnltnre,  i  473— liialory,  47g— mimtftntmre  ^  47«— mi 
article  of  exportadoii»  iiL  377— ooet,  quaUty^  md  qiMUiti^,  876 

— ^prices  of  oifFerent  sugais  OODiptndf  379 

^iulasi — its  culture,  i.  438 

Sulphur — abundant  in  the  Indian^lskud:i«  i.  201 — might  become 

an  article  of  commerce,  iiL  494 
Surcn — its  culture,  i.  453  » 
Sword— «ngia  of  ito  uie  in  J«v%  L  SW 

Talagatari — a  eamc  of  hazard  practised  by  the  JavancflCj  i.  112 
Tallow-tree— iti  culture,  i.  456 

Tamarind— -its  eultiiie,  L  433— «D  arlide  of  eqporUtioiiy  iti.  357— 

price,  ib. 

Taiyung— its  culture,  i.  437 
Tea—lwlory  of  the  tea  trade,  iii.  522 

Teak— its  geographical  and  physical  diatiilrotion,  i.  449— panUel 
between  it  and  the  mk,  451— ill  vtliie  as  an  artiek  of  eanmeice, 

iii.  425  . 

Teeth — ^practice  of  blackening  and  filing  them  universal  in  tlie 

Archipela^,  i.  91&  ..    .   ^  .  . 

Temples-H^ains  of,  in  Java,  IL  195 

Tiger— combat  between  this  animal  and  the  buffalo,  an  amusement 
of  the  Javanese,  i.  lid—how  ibught  beibre  the  Javanese  sove- 
reigne,  1«1  , 

Timaka — its  culture  and  vae%  L  454 

Tinu> — See  Calendar 

Tin — indigenous  to  the  Archipelago,  i.  182 — seldom  wvd  by  the 
natives  in  its  pure  state,  191 — where  foimd,  iii.  4^0 — history  of 
mining,  459  parallel  between  die  nines  of  BaneaandCcn- 
^    wall,  464 — ^price,  and  <|wntity  ciporled,  4da  general  ifflectiona 
on  the  tin  trade,  ib. 

Tobacco — the  practice  of  smoking,  when  introduced  into  the 
Archipelago,  i.  103 — the  only  agreeable  narcotic  which  thrives 
in  every  dimate,  104— preaeDt  mode  of  using,  105— ita  oultnn^ 
400 — quantity  exported,  iii.  416 — ^priee,ib. 
.  Topography  of  the  Archipelago,  i.  3 

Tortoise-shell — value  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  44-4 

Tottnamente— awkwaitUy  eshibited  in  the  Aidiii)elago,  i.  117. 

Town— description  of  one  in  the  Aichipelaga,  i.  166— those  of  die 
maritime  tribes  dcscribe<l,  171 

Tripang — description  and  nature  as  an  article  of  oonunero^  iii. 
441 

Tnnnerie— ita  culture,  U  46S 

^E^mips— introdnoedby  tlieSngjUdi,  i  ^76 

Umbrella— iu  quality  or  colour  a  mark  of  rank  in  the  Ardiipdago, 
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Upas,  or  poiaifii4MH-tecripUon  of  it^  i.  MT^-liiiloqrof  ite  pipi. 
douicifeeliy  ib. 

Venereal  disease — frequeiU  in  every  part  of  the  Indian  Islands, 
L  SS—Javanese  account  of  its  origin,  ib. — ^its  name  in  .TaTs, 
Si  In  introdnetiofi  oai^t  to  be  MttilMd  l»  Itm  Bmpeans, 

Vices  of  the  Indian  islanders — the  most  prominent  are,  revenge,  i. 

65 — mucks,  66 — assassinatioiiSj  70— -pincy  and,  treachery^  71-— 

theftb  and  robberies,  72 
VOkige— description  of  A  JafiMw^  i  167«-<of  an  alpine  iSBagi, 

1 7 1— Indian  islandCTs,  ibrmatoal  protection^  awociatc  in  villaffli, 

222 

Virtues — the  Indian  'islanders  arc  distinpfnlshed  by  a  regani  for 
truth,  i.  50 — have  no  capacity  for  intrigue,  ib.--«re  capable  of 
attachment  and  gratitiidey  ibr-oe  reacmd  but  coiurteiNia,  51 
yore  neither  litigious  nor  rapacious,  ib. — ^nor  naturally  cruel, 

ib. — are  gootl  humoured  and  cheerful,  52 — seldom  use  abusive 
language,  ib. — are  naturally  hoepitable,  5S— «ik1  polite,  54 — are 
free  from  bigotry,  55 
Vocabulary,  Polynesian — tlifficiilty  of  forming  such  a  vocabulary, 

ii.  120 — errors  in  former  ones,  1«1 — sources  whence  those  m 
this  work  were  derived,  123 — vocabulary  of  tlic  Polynesian 

languages,  185— ^[tedinen  of  the  gnat  Fol^neaian,  102— of  nu- 
menls,  i.  964 

War — mode  of  conducting  it  among  nil  savages  nearly  the  same,  L 
220— civilised  tribes  of  the  Archipel^  an  unned  jiopulatioo, 
981 — dfeir  miUtaiy  weapons,  889  mo&  of  levy  ing  troops,  880 
discipline,  235 — subsisitnce,  237 — carrying  on  war,  839— treat- 
ment of  the  dead,  wounded*  and  piisoiMii^  849— «ae  of  theiig|bt 
of  conquest,  2i7 

Waru — ^ita  culture»  L  443 


Weaknesses  of  the  Indian  isiandera— summary  of,  i.  55— examples 

of,  56 — in  the  laws  against  sorcery,  ib. — in  the  circulation  of  the 
skull  of  a  buffalo,  58 — in  their  insurrections,  60 — in  their  attach- 
ment to  relics,  62— and  in  their  fondness  for  external  shew  and 
pomp,  64 
Weaving — Sec  Clotlis 

Weight^ — Sec  Measures  ' 
Whue-fishery — its  oommerdal  importanoe,  iii«  447 
Wheat— cuhiTated  moringly,  i.  S75 

WidowB  Mcriflce  e(  on  the  flmcnl  pOea  of  thehr  haibBiidii»  U. 

Wood,  working  of— rude  skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in  this  art,  i. 
199— their  boats  and  shipping  the  most  considerable  exhibition 
of  it,  193 
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Weollens— their  guitablcness  to  tlie  climate  of  Ibe  Indian  Iilttidi^ 

iii.  505— history  of  the  woollen  trodet  606 
WanB^  inteitiiiu— <iften  fttil  to  diQdren,  i.  35— omie  of  Udt 

ditBKO&tf  ib» 

Tttn — its  culture,  i.  371 
Yugyakartar-«tate  of  mortality  there,  i*  33 
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